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UNDER  FRENCH’S 
COMMAND 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Grande  Place,  Ypres 

A  man  peered  out  of  the  topmost  window  of  the 
corner  house  on  the  street  leading  to  the  celebrated 
Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres,  and  surveyed  his  surround¬ 
ings  with  a  closeness  and  a  thoroughness  which 
denoted  that  he  was  not  the  customary  listless  in¬ 
dividual  one  might  have  expected  to  find  in  that 
position.  Had  he  been  a  Belgian,  and  these  just 
ordinary  times,  he  would  have  peered  down  into 
the  big  square  below  to  watch  some  passer-by,  to 
count  his  footsteps  as  he  trudged  across  the  wide, 
cobbled  surface;  or  to  listen  to  the  clatter  of  cart¬ 
wheels  across  the  pave — here  wonderfully  smooth 
and  well-laid  in  comparison  with  that  which  adorns 
the  road  surfaces  leading  into  Ypres.  Indeed,  the 
road  surfaces  of  the  majority  of  the  highways,  big 
or  little,  in  that  part  of  Belgium  and  across  the 
adjacent  frontier,  in  Flanders,  would  have  attracted 
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his  idle  attention,  and  he  might  even  have  spared 
the  energy  to  stand  up  and  crane  his  neck  over  the 
window-sill  the  better  to  see  what  was  passing. 
Not  so  this  individual. 

“  Pah!  More  of  their  motor-cars,”  he  grumbled, 
peering  out  of  the  window — yes,  peering,  for  this 
fellow  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  cautious  for  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Ypres,  then  occupied  by 
Belgians  and  by  British  troops.  “Ah!  Ambu¬ 
lance-cars,  eh?  Himmel!  Then  there  has  been 
another  action,  more  fighting  out  beyond.  Yes, 
listen  to  the  guns.  Bang,  bang,  boom,  boom  all 
the  day  long,  and - ” 

Crash!  Over  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  Cloth 
Hall — that  delightful  relic  of  olden  days,  where 
befurred  and  bevelveted  gallants  had  swaggered  in 
their  finery;  had  danced,  no  doubt;  had  quarrelled 
and  made  love,  as  was  the  habit  then — and  is 
now;  where  Belgian  kings  had  been  crowned,  and 
where  the  hub  of  this  Low  Country  had  been 
before  Brussels  was  even  a  city — here  there  sounded 
the  clatter  of  falling  masonry,  the  boom  of  an  ex¬ 
ploding  shell,  and  the  tinkle  of  breaking  glass  fall¬ 
ing  wholesale.  A  huge  cloud  of  smoke  soared  up 
above  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  houses,  above  even 
the  magnificent  tower  of  the  Cloth  Hall,  and  was 
followed  by  a  mass  of  fine  debris,  by  an  eruption 
of  dull-coloured  dust  which  hid  the  street  below  for 
some  few  seconds,  and  which  sent  that  observer 
choking  from  his  window. 

“  Donnerwetter!  But  that  is  shooting!  That  is 
good  shooting!”  he  exclaimed  as  he  wiped  the  dust 
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from  his  lips  with  a  somewhat  discoloured  handker¬ 
chief.  “A  little  more  and  the  Cloth  Hall  will 
have  gone,  and  with  it  the  crowning-place  of  the 
kings  of  Belgium.  A  thousand  curses  on  the  heads 
of  these  obstinate  fools!  But  for  them,  but  for 
these  British — yes,  but  for  these  cursed  British — 
Ypres  would  have  been  ours,  would  have  seen 
German  troops  billeted  in  the  houses,  even  in  the 
Cloth  Hall,  and  would  already  have  been  our 
advance  base  for  Calais  and  England.  Bah!” 

He  growled  beneath  his  breath,  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window,  peering  through  the  drifting 
remnants  of  that  dust-cloud,  scowling  at  passers-by, 
and  unconsciously  muttering  curses  whenever  a 
khaki  uniform  hove  into  sight. 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 
this  individual  was  a  friend  neither  of  Belgium  nor 
of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
venture  the  assertion  that  his  actions,  if  not  his 
words,  proclaimed  him  to  be  an  enemy,  a  bitter 
enemy,  one  hiding  in  the  very  innermost  camp  of 
those  whom  he  disliked  so  much  and  whom  he 
cursed  so  roundly.  If  there  had  been  a  doubt 
about  that  matter,  the  fellow’s  care  of  every  move¬ 
ment  enhanced  the  suspicion,  while  his  subsequent 
actions  made  it  certain  that  he  was  a  traitor,  a  spy, 
a  newsbearer,  or  something  equally  unsavoury. 

“Ah!  More  shooting !  More  shells!”  he  growled, 
rubbing  a  pair  of  thin  hands  together  as  crashes 
resounded  from  other  quarters.  “Good!  Better 
still,  every  one  of  them.  If  Ypres  cannot  be  ours, 
cannot  see  the  crowning  of  the  Kaiser,  then  it  shall 
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not  belong  to  the  enemy.  But — yes — an  aero¬ 
plane!” 

Between  the  crashes  of  falling  masonry  and  the 
boom  of  bursting  shell  he  caught  the  sound  of 
whirring  machinery  somewhere  above  his  head, 
and  the  booming  rattle  of  the  exhaust  of  a  big 
petrol  engine.  Instantly  his  eyes  went  upward, 
and  catching  sight  of  an  aeroplane  swooping  over 
the  city,  he  groped  behind  him,  and  snatching  a 
pair  of  glasses  reclining  on  a  table,  raised  them  to 
his  eyes. 

“British!  Bah!  Coming  from  over  the  trenches. 
Coming  over  the  city  to  give  information  to  the 
British  batteries  across  this  way.  I  know  them — 
he!  he!  I  know  every  British  battery,  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  every  British  gun,  the  disposition  of  all 
their  forces.  I - ” 

He  suddenly  lowered  the  glasses  and  shrank  back 
from  the  window;  for  as  he  watched  that  aeroplane 
its  pilot  banked  his  machine  in  a  manner  which 
made  the  watcher  from  this  window  start.  Then 
he  nose-dived  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  lost  control  of  his  machine  and 
as  if  he  would  be  precipitated  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
Cloth  Hall.  But  just  as  that  crafty  fellow  in  the 
corner  house  facing  the  square  lowered  his  glasses 
and,  standing  back  from  the  window,  began  to  grin 
his  delight  at  this  coming  downfall  of  an  enemy, 
the  pilot  pulled  ever  so  gently,  yet  firmly,  at  a  lever, 
braced  his  back  against  the  cushioned  cross-piece 
of  his  machine,  and  his  feet  against  a  bar  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  “cab”  for  that  purpose.  And 
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instantly  the  nose-dive  of  the  aeroplane  ended.  It 
lifted  its  head  of  a  sudden,  got  well  on  to  the  wind 
again,  hesitated  for  just  one  instant,  and  then 
swooped  forward  over  the  Grande  Place  of  Ypres, 
over  the  roof  of  the  Cloth  Hall,  and  across  and 
above  that  corner  house.  Swift  as  a  flash,  as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing  and  had  eyes  with  which  to  see 
the  danger,  it  swerved  to  one  side,  rose  like  a  dart, 
and  then  went  off  with  its  propeller  whirring  and 
screaming. 

“Himmel!  So  close!  So  close  that  he  could 
almost  see  me.  So  close  that  I  could  see  him. 
Then  he  is  here,  that  man!  Ah!” 

The  man  within  the  room  at  the  top  of  that  corner 
house  had  actually  turned  pale  as  the  aeroplane 
swept  before  him.  He  had  dived  back  into  the 
room,  too,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  pilot  of  the  rushing 
machine  would  recognize  him  as  he  swooped  past. 
And  then,  still  keeping  well  away  from  the  window, 
as  if  he  feared  a  return  of  the  man  he  had  seen 
gripping  those  levers,  he  slowly  slid  a  hand  be¬ 
neath  the  tail  of  his  coat  and  extracted  a  revolver. 
The  long,  thin  fingers  of  his  hand  gripped  it.  The 
forefinger  felt  for  the  trigger  and  encircled  it  ever 
so  gently,  while  the  barrel  was  elevated  and  levelled. 
There,  in  an  expectant  attitude,  he  remained,  crouch¬ 
ing  like  a  tiger,  his  eyes  protruding  just  enough  to 
make  his  face  appear  unnatural,  his  teeth  clenched, 
his  forehead  seamed  and  wrinkled.  Indeed,  at  this 
precise  moment  Monsieur  Lemoine,  of  the  corner 
house,  wine  merchant  to  those  curious  enough  to 
ask  his  business,  wore  a  very  different  aspect  from 
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that  to  which  his  many  clients  were  accustomed. 
For  Monsieur  Lemoine  was  quite  a  jovial  indi¬ 
vidual,  quite  a  merry,  entertaining  fellow — that  is, 
to  those  who  sauntered  into  his  premises,  into  the 
little  shop  located  in  the  corner  house  abutting  on 
the  main  square  of  the  city.  He  was  an  attentive, 
easygoing,  and  not  too  grasping  host  to  those  who 
stood  at  the  bar  within  that  modest  shop  and  sipped 
their  vermouth  or  partook  of  stronger  cordials. 

But  now  he  was  hardly  jovial,  one  would  say; 
scarcely  entertaining.  And  certainly  not  the  easy¬ 
going  sort  of  individual  one  might  see,  any  day  of 
the  week,  peering  over  the  bar  of  his  tiny  shop, 
flinging  jests  at  his  customers,  and  laughing  so 
heartily  over  theirs  that  they  were  fain  at  once 
to  empty  their  glasses  and  order  more.  That  was 
Monsieur  Lemoine  down  below.  That  was  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lemoine,  patron  of  the  cabaret  and  wine-shop. 
But  up  here  the  fellow  was  a  cringing,  snarling, 
writhing  animal,  a  man  who  peered  sideways,  as 
if  he  dared  not  look  directly  to  his  front;  who  started 
violently  when  the  stairs  creaked,  and  who  muttered 
oaths  whenever  and  wherever  his  bulging  eyes  lit 
upon  the  figure  of  a  British  soldier.  And  now  that 
he  had  caught  sight  of  the  pilot  of  that  aeroplane, 
had  recognized  his  features,  indeed,  as  he  swooped 
so  close  to  that  open  window,  Monsieur  Lemoine 
had  become  positively  a  repulsive  individual.  For 
his  lips  were  working  now.  They  were  parted  ever 
so  little,  while  the  jaw  was  thrust  forward  in  a 
manner  which  was  nothing  less  than  menacing. 
The  hand,  too,  which  gripped  that  weapon  was 
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held  rigidly  to  the  front,  while  one  bulging  eye 
squinted  along  the  barrel  as  if  longing  for  the 
moment  to  take  aim.  And  from  those  clenched 
teeth  there  came  muttered  words  thick  with  anger 
and  hatred. 

“That  man!  That  officer!  The  one  I  have 
followed  so  often  and  have  failed  to  kill.  Then 
he  is  in  these  parts  again — he,  the  one  who  has 
so  often  foiled  us,  who  wrecked  our  aerodrome  at 
Cologne  and  killed  our  brothers.  So — Fletcher — 
yes,  that  is  the  name,  Captain  in  the  British 
army!” 

His  lips  were  drawn  back  now,  showing  a  row 
of  uneven,  dirty  teeth,  while  his  mouth,  never  too 
handsome,  not  even  when  Monsieur  Lemoine  was 
in  the  very  best  of  humours  and  most  entertain¬ 
ing  to  his  clients,  was  now  positively  hideous.  It 
was  the  mouth  of  a  dangerous,  snarling,  vixenish 
animal,  one  who  might  be  expected  to  bite  on  the 
very  first  occasion.  As  for  the  eyes — well,  they 
were  Monsieur  Lemoine’s  in  his  very  worst  of 
moods.  They  were  staring,  bulgy  orbs,  made 
more  hideous  because  of  a  certain  delicacy  which 
caused  them  to  water  perpetually.  They  were 
bloodshot,  threatening,  revengeful  eyes,  which 
boded  nothing  but  evil  for  those  upon  whom  they 
rested.  And  at  this  precise  moment  they  rested 
upon  the  image  of  that  flashing  aeroplane  which 
had  swooped  so  recklessly  past  the  window  of  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Grande  Place  at  Ypres, 
and  upon  the  man  contained  therein.  Not,  let  us 
explain,  upon  that  officer  actually  in  the  full  flush 
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of  his  robust  and  healthy  manhood;  not  upon 
Captain  Jim  Fletcher  in  the  flesh,  but  upon  the 
figure  which  the  subtle  brain  of  this  spy  conjured 
up  before  him,  and  upon  which  those  bulging  eyes 
had  fastened  themselves  but  a  few  seconds  before. 

“So!  That  man!”  he  was  muttering.  “The 
one  who  has  thwarted  Germany  more  than  all. 
The  wretch  who  has  ruined  my  plans  more  than 
once,  and  of  whom,  now  that  I  know  him  to  be 
here,  I  shall  go  in  terror  till  I  have  contrived  to 
kill  him.  Bah!  This  is  a  serious  situation.” 

Little  by  little  the  staring  eyes  receded  into 
their  sockets,  while  the  hand  which  gripped  the 
revolver  relaxed  somewhat.  Monsieur  Lemoine, 
from  being  a  snarling,  muttering,  and  threatening 
animal,  slowly,  by  degrees  as  it  were,  subsided  into 
the  gentle,  jovial  publican  known  to  so  many  of 
the  wine-bibbers  of  this  city  of  Ypres.  He  thrust 
the  weapon  away,  and  went  once  more  to  the 
window,  though  his  knitted  forehead  and  his 
thoughtful  eyes  showed  that,  if  he  were  more  at 
his  ease,  he  was  none  the  less  thinking  and  cogitat¬ 
ing.  He  would  not  have  been  the  crafty  Monsieur 
Lemoine,  indeed,  had  he  not  been  scheming,  and 
had  he  not  discovered  in  what  had  just  passed 
something  to  his  own  advantage. 

“So,”  he  repeated  again,  in  that  gentle  voice 
for  which  folks  valued  him;  “so,  this  Intelligence 
officer  has  come  back  to  this  part  of  the  British 
front.  This  Captain  Fletcher  is  amongst  us  again. 
Good!  For  I  know  that  now.  I  am  warned, 
while  he  is  still  ignorant.” 
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At  the  back  of  his  active  brain  Monsieur  Lemoine 
began  to  picture  another  scene  than  that  which  now 
surrounded  him.  It  was  during  that  first  attack 
upon  Ypres,  when  the  Kaiser  had  thrown  the 
flower  of  his  armies  against  the  British  salient, 
when  even  the  Prussian  Guards  had  been  shattered 
by  the  “contemptible  army”  which  Britain  had 
sent  to  Flanders.  It  was  a  period  of  uncertainty 
and  of  movement,  when  the  unhappy  burghers  of 
Ypres  listened  to  the  detonation  of  hundreds  of 
guns  and  watched  shells  bursting  in  their  beloved 
city.  Men  had  then  taken  their  wives  and  their 
families  away  from  Ypres,  away  from  this  threaten¬ 
ing  danger,  while  shops  were  shut  and  business 
had  come  to  a  standstill.  Even  Monsieur  Le¬ 
moine,  having  put  his  shutters  up,  had  emerged 
from  that  corner  house  and  had  left  the  city.  He 
had  bicycled  toward  St.  Eloi  and  had  entered  a 
farm  not  far  from  that  hamlet.  Yes,  he  could  see 
the  place  now,  deserted  and  already  half  ruined, 
with  one  rather  rickety-looking  tower  erecting  its 
head  above  the  farm  roof.  It  was  a  post  of 
observation  which  the  crafty  Monsieur  Lemoine 
had  used  on  more  than  one  occasion — a  post  from 
which  cunning  preparations  made  many  a  month 
before  enabled  him  to  telephone  information  direct 
to  the  German  commanders. 

“  May  perdition  seize  him,  this  Captain  Fletcher!” 
he  growled,  at  the  full  recollection  of  what  had 
happened.  “And  how  was  it  that  he  suspected? 
But  there!  It  was  a  narrow  escape  for  me,  and  but 
for  my  knowledge  of  the  buildings,  and  the  dusk 
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that  was  falling,  I  should  have  been  taken.  Then 
no  Monsieur  Lemoine  would  have  been  here  to 
serve  wine  to  these  fools  of  Belgians,  and  I — I 
should  have  been  shot.” 

That  cooled  him  for  the  moment,  and  the  wretch 
actually  shivered.  But  once  more  his  eyes  glistened 
as  he  thought  of  how  cunningly  he  had  escaped,  of 
how  he  had  hoodwinked  the  British,  and  of  what 
he  would  do  in  the  future.  Then  he  giggled,  a 
hideous,  mirthless  giggle,  and  going  to  a  mirror 
hanging  to  one  wall,  rearranged  his  tie  and  collar. 

“  It  is  good  to  be  forewarned,”  he  smiled,  staring 
at  his  reflection  in  the  glass  and  seeming  to  admire 
it.  “  I  know.  This  Captain  Fletcher  does  not 
even  suspect  that  the  one  he  so  nearly  captured  is 
a  humble  citizen  of  Ypres.  Better  still,  he  does 
not  suspect  that  that  humble  citizen,  the  cheerful 
and  useful  Monsieur  Lemoine,  is  none  other  than 
Herr  Ernst  Meyer,  well  known — indeed,  honoured 
— in  Berlin,  and  sought  for  by  the  police  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  by  every  Intelligence  officer  with  the 
British  army.  That  is  all  to  my  advantage.  For 
this  man  Fletcher  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  that.  It  is  a  dangerous  situation, 
and  I,  Monsieur  Lemoine  of  Ypres,  Herr  Ernst 
Meyer,  in  the  pay  of  Berlin,  shall  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  bringing  that  disagreeable  fact  home 
to  him.” 

He  jerked  at  his  tie  and  craned  his  head  on  one 
side  while  he  smirked  and  smiled  at  his  own  image 
reflected  in  the  mirror.  Then,  wearing  a  pleasant 
and  complacent  countenance  and  humming  a  light 
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air,  he  danced  down  the  stairs  of  the  corner  house 
and  burst  with  a  shout  of  welcome  into  the  cabaret 
below. 

“Mon  Dieu!  You  saw  him?  That  British 
aviator !  He  is  wonderful,”  he  cried  enthusiastically 
to  the  many  Belgians  seated  or  lolling  about  the 
cabaret.  “You  heard  him  coming,  eh?  You  saw 
that  nose-dive?  Ah !  Even  now  I  shudder  when 
I  remember  how  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  the  aeroplane  dropping  from  the  skies.  And 
then — and  then ” 

“  British!  Their  sort!”  answered  a  short,  dried- 
up,  little  old  man,  whose  grey  hair  and  wrinkled 
face,  together  with  his  bowed  shoulders  and  some¬ 
what  tottering  gait,  showed  that  he  was  too  old  for 
service.  “Yes,  Monsieur  Lemoine,  these  British 
are  the  very  devil.  Nothing  scares  them.  They 
take  risks  that  no  one  else  would  dream  of.  Some¬ 
times  they  escape  with  their  lives.  Sometimes 
they  are  killed  for  their  foolhardiness.  But — but 
they  are  the  boys  who  will  tweak  the  nose  of  the 
Kaiser.  They  have  the  ‘  go’  that  will  make  the 
enemy  sit  up.  Bravo!  To  the  British !  Perdition 
to  all  that  is  German!” 

He  lifted  his  glass  and  gulped  down  the  contents 
at  one  draught,  an  act  which  many  in  the  cabaret 
immediately  followed.  As  for  Monsieur  Lemoine 
— not  the  Monsieur  Lemoine  who  had  scowled 
from  his  window  as  Jim  Fletcher  swooped  past, 
not  the  snarling  man  with  those  hideous  bulging 
eyes  who  had  longed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
British  officer;  but  Monsieur  Lemoine  of  the 
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cabaret,  the  other  Monsieur  Lemoine,  the  smiling, 
jovial,  red-hot  Belgian  patriot  who  loved  to  boast 
of  the  deeds  of  his  countrymen — he  dragged  a 
bottle  from  a  bin  behind  the  counter,  and  pulling 
the  cork  with  a  dexterity  and  a  rapidity  which  spoke 
of  much  practice,  immediately  raced  round  the 
circle  of  his  patrons,  refilling  their  glasses.  Then, 
having  filled  one  for  himself,  he  leaped  upon  a 
chair  and  called  loudly  to  them: 

“To  Britain!  To  that  British  aviator!  To  our 
gallant  Allies!”  he  shouted,  and  tipped  his  head 
backward. 

“To  our  Allies!  Mon  Dieu,  what  Allies!  To 
Monsieur  Lemoine!” 

“To  Monsieur  Lemoine!”  they  shouted  back  at 
the  little  old  man,  facing  him  and  lifting  their 
glasses.  “To  the  best  Belgian  in  Ypres!  To 
the  man  who  keeps  up  our  pluck  and  our  spirits! 
Long  life  and  good  fortune  to  Monsieur  Lemoine!” 

It  was  always  like  that  on  such  occasions.  The 
crafty,  cunning  Monsieur  Lemoine  had  a  perfectly 
irresistible  way  with  him,  and  could  indeed  twist 
his  patrons  round  his  little  finger.  He  was  chuck¬ 
ling  even  at  that  moment  as  he  thanked  them  and 
stood  on  the  chair  looking  down  at  them  through 
half-closed  lids. 

“The  fools!  The  sots!  As  if  I  would  not 
willingly  see  the  throat  of  every  man  of  them  cut. 
As  for  this  Captain  Fletcher,  the  aviator - ” 

A  sombre  look  came  over  his  face,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  lost  its  forced  jollity.  Then  the  lips  smiled, 
while  Monsieur  Lemoine  waved  at  the  old  gentle- 
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man  who  had  toasted  him.  But  the  eyes  did  not 
smile.  They  were  peering  into  the  distance,  to  the 
point  where  the  brain  of  this  spy  conjured  up  the 
figure  of  Captain  Jim  Fletcher. 

Let  us  be  a  little  more  explicit  now  that  we  have 
introduced  this  emissary  of  the  Kaiser.  Lemoine 
—or  Meyer,  to  give  him  his  correct  name — was  one 
of  thousands  of  German  spies  introduced  years 
before  into  Belgium.  In  many  ways  he  was  no 
better  and  no  worse,  no  more  skilful  and  no  more 
clumsy  than  others  of  his  unsavoury  brethren.  But 
he  differed  from  them  in  one  essential  point,  and 
that  point  had  reference  to  Captain  Jim  Fletcher. 
More  than  once  had  this  British  officer  worsted  the 
best  of  German  spies,  and  Meyer  had  had  as  bad 
fortune  as  many  of  them.  Indeed,  Jim  Fletcher 
had  not  only  signally  defeated  many  of  his  efforts, 
but  he  had,  as  we  have  already  gathered,  very 
nearly  been  the  means  of  capturing  this  Meyer  in 
the  act  of  spying.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  secret 
orders  had  been  sent  from  Berlin  that  no  stone  was 
to  be  left  unturned  to  bring  about  the  death  or 
capture  of  Jim  Fletcher,  and  that  Meyer  had  sworn 
that  he  would  carry  out  this  order,  and  one  has  no 
difficulty  in  realizing  that  this  spy  had  little  love  for 
the  aviator  who  had  swooped  so  recklessly  past  his 
window.  For,  despite  every  effort,  despite  the  most 
careful  spying,  Jim  was  still  at  large,  still  capable 
of  damaging  Germany,  while  Meyer  himself  seemed 
as  helpless  as  ever. 

“  But  not  now,  not  now,”  he  was  saying  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  went  behind  the  bar  of  his  cabaret.  “  I 
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know  that  he  is  here.  He  does  not  know  that  there 
is  one  within  this  city  who  seeks  to  do  him  mischief. 
Good!  Then  we  will  proceed  to  work  out  a  plan 
which  shall  be  the  means  of  trapping  him.” 

He  smiled  at  the  old  gentleman  nodding  from  the 
far  corner  of  the  cabaret,  and  carried  more  wine  to 
him.  Then,  excusing  himself  for  a  moment,  he 
ran  up  the  stairs  of  the  house  and  once  again  peered 
from  his  window,  as  if,  in  fact,  he  expected  to  see 
J im  Fletcher  swoop  past  again,  and  as  if  he  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  such  a  manoeuvre  and  shoot 
him.  An  aeroplane  high  above  the  city  attracted 
his  attention  for  a  while,  and  he  fixed  his  glasses 
upon  it.  Then,  setting  them  down  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  impatience,  he  leered  at  some  British  soldiers 
who  were  passing,  retreated  stealthily  from  the 
window  after  closing  it,  and  softly  tiptoed  down 
to  the  cabaret  again. 

“  In  good  time,”  he  was  saying  to  himself.  “  If 
he  flies  over  the  city  then  his  head-quarters  are  near 
at  hand.  In  good  time  I  shall  kill  him,  and  so 
avenge  my  brethren  in  Cologne.” 

Meanwhile  Captain  Jim  Fletcher,  having  swooped 
to  a  giddy  height  again,  and  having  carried  out  the 
duties  assigned  to  him,  planed  down  to  the  aviation 
ground  well  behind  the  British  billeting  area,  and 
having  circled  a  few  feet  above  it,  dropped  gently  to 
the  earth. 

“Congratulations!”  a  brother  officer  shouted  up 
at  him. 

“Eh,  Mercer?”  he  asked,  clambering  out  of  his 
machine. 
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“Congratulations,  sir,”  the  officer  cried  again, 
extending  a  hand.  “Gazette  is  out,  sir.  You’re 
promoted.” 

“Promoted!  And  you,  Mercer?  You  were  in 
the  job  too,  you  know.  You  helped  to  bust  up 
those  hangars  in  Cologne.  What  have  they  given 
you?” 

“  Brevet,  sir.  More  than  I  deserve.  I’ve  got  to 
thank  you  for  such  quick  promotion.” 

“Bosh!”  It  was  like  Jim  Fletcher  to  take  his 
arm  and  chat  so  pleasantly  with  his  junior.  “  We 
halved  the  work,”  he  said  eagerly.  “  Of  course  we 
did,  and  you  did  the  actual  bomb-dropping.  My 
word,  ain’t  the  Germans  of  Cologne  mad  with  us 
too?  There’s  a  reward  for  our  capture,  you  know, 
and  I  dare  say  half  their  spies  are  hoping  to  win  it. 
Thank  goodness  that  man  Guggenheimer’s  dead, 
he  and  Monsieur  Hervey  and  Schwartz.  A  fellow 
can  breathe  easily  now  that  they’ve  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  So  we’re  both  of  us  promoted,  eh? 
Congratulations,  old  man!  Won’t  Miss  Fairleigh 
be  glad,  eh?” 

“  Rather!”  came  from  his  enthusiastic  companion. 

There  was  every  reason  indeed  for  Jim  Fletcher 
to  be  in  the  very  best  of  spirits,  for  had  not  this 
terrible  world-war  already  brought  him  more  than 
was  to  be  expected?  Consider  for  a  moment.  As 
an  aviator  he  had  made  quite  a  mark  amongst  men 
who  had  proved  themselves  to  be  quite  the  best 
flying  corps  amongst  the  warring  nations.  Then 
the  mere  fact  of  his  having  at  one  time  belonged  to 
the  Intelligence  service,  and  the  accident  of  his  being 
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at  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  on  the  very  even¬ 
ing  when  war  had  been  declared  between  Britain 
and  the  Kaiser’s  people,  had  plunged  him  into  an 
adventure  which  had  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  brother  officers  who  had  heard  of  it. 
The  tale  of  the  dashing  escape  he  had  made  had 
caused  the  nerves  of  gallant  British  Tommies  to 
tingle ;  and  seeing  that  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the 
case,  seeing  that  Jim  Fletcher  had  rescued  Miss 
Fairleigh  from  Berlin  in  a  romantic  fashion,  why, 
of  course,  the  tale  was  all  the  better. 

“  And  then  came  that  scoundrel  Guggenheimer,” 
Jim  thought  as  he  lay  in  his  tent  that  night; 
“  Guggenheimer  and  his  other  scoundrels.” 

That  tale,  too,  had  gone  the  round  of  the  troops  in 
a  somewhat  garbled  fashion.  Yet  all  knew  that 
Jim  had  in  some  way  outwitted  a  notorious  and 
exceedingly  oily  German  spy  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Guggenheimer,  and  that  there  had  been 
a  Monsieur  Hervey  too,  a  crafty  rascal  in  the  pay  ot 
the  Kaiser;  and  a  third,  known  merely  as  Schwartz. 
It  was  but  just  retribution  that  Jim  had  smashed 
the  trio  up  at  the  moment  when  he  and  Flight- 
Lieutenant  Mercer  had  wrecked  the  aerodrome  at 
Cologne.  And  there,  too,  fate  had  brought  Jim  to 
the  spot  to  extend  another  rescue  to  Miss  Fairleigh. 

“And  of  course,  don’t  you  know — well — er — ot 
course,”  Mercer  had  said  to  his  comrades  when 
attempting  to  explain  what  followed.  “Deuced 
pretty  girl,  don’t  you  know,  eh?  And  plucky. 
My  hat!  Of  course - ” 

“Engaged?”  ventured  a  smiling  officer. 
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“You  bet.  If  the  beggar  hadn’t  fixed  it  like 
that,  well - ” 

“  Flight-Lieutenant  Mercer  would  have  been  in 
the  running.” 

There  was  that  sailor  lieutenant  too,  that  Dicky 
Dance,  who  had  been  with  Jim  on  his  adventurous 
dash  from  the  heart  of  Germany. 

“Good  old  Dicky!”  Jim  smiled  on  the  morning 
following  his  promotion.  “Saw  the  notice  when 
in  London,  and  wrote  me  his  congratulations  at 
once.  What’s  he  say?  Oh,  yes,  I  remember!  He’s 
got  a  few  days’  leave  and  asks  me  to  join  him. 
That’ll  be  jolly,  and  besides - ” 

There  was  another  letter  by  Jim’s  side,  the 
envelope  of  which  was  directed  in  a  female  hand. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  Gladys  Fairleigh  who  had 
sent  it,  and  needless  to  add  that  Jim  had  read  it 
very  thoroughly. 

“  Suggests  that  I  should  apply  for  leave,”  he 
smiled.  “  Er — well,  why  not?  I’ve — I’ll  go  right 
off  and  ask.” 

That  very  evening  a  swift  motor-car  bore  Major 
Jim  Fletcher  from  the  aviation  ground  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  corps  to  which  he  was  attached  down  to  the 
base,  and  by  early  morning  he  was  in  London. 
There,  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  he  became  immersed 
in  new  interests — so  much  so  that  he  almost  forgot 
all  about  the  war  and  those  he  had  left  in  Flanders. 

But  Monsieur  Lemoine  did  not  forget.  Meyer, 
the  cunning  fellow  who  masqueraded  as  Monsieur 
Lemoine  in  that  corner  house  near  the  Grande 
Place  in  Ypres,  licked  his  lips  as  he  made  plans 
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for  the  future,  plans  which  should  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  one  whom  he  detested. 

“Ah!  he  has  hoodwinked  me,  defeated  me  many 
a  time,”  he  thought  as  he  smiled  down  upon  his 
customers.  “  But  wait!  I  know  he  is  here.  That 
means  an  advantage.  This  man  Fletcher  shall 
learn  that  Meyer  is  a  man  to  be  afraid  of.” 


CHAPTER  II 

A  Time  of  Action 

“Come  down  at  once.  Want  to  see  you.  Heard 
you  were  back  on  leave,  and  can’t  afford  to  miss 
the  opportunity.” 

Jim  Fletcher  tore  the  wire  open  when  it  was 
handed  to  him  at  his  club,  and,  having  read  it, 
did  not  seem  altogether  pleased. 

“  Hang  Uncle  Tom!”  he  said,  sotto  voce.  “That 
comes  of  newspaper  reporters.  Got  to  hear  I  was 
on  the  boat  train  coming  from  Folkestone,  and  of 
course  put  two  and  two  together.  It’s  the  result 
of  that  Cologne  business,  I  suppose.  Hang!” 

He  put  the  telegram  down  upon  a  diminutive 
table  at  his  right  hand,  and  drew  his  cigarette-case 
from  his  pocket.  There  was  a  frown  on  the  hand¬ 
some  face  of  Major  Fletcher.  He  looked  distinctly 
displeased  as  he  regarded  this  message,  and  mut¬ 
tered  beneath  his  breath.  As  to  the  reporters, 
after  all  it  wasn’t  very  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  picked  out  the  name  of  Major  Fletcher,  Flying 
Corps,  from  amongst  those  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  front  on  short  leave  to  England.  For  had 
not  this  same  Major  Fletcher — Jim  Fletcher,  or 
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merely  Jim  as  his  pals  knew  him  —  had  he  not 
achieved  quite  a  reputation?  Tales  sometimes  take 
quite  a  time  to  be  spread  abroad,  but  not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  gallant  major.  For  if  Jim  were  silent 
himself,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  being  the  most 
modest  individual  discoverable,  yet  he  had  a 
mouthpiece,  who  blared  forth  the  latest  news,  often 
with  sundry  embellishments.  That  mouthpiece,  let 
us  explain,  was  not  Miss  Fairleigh,  the  Major’s 
fiancee,  his  companion  in  that  adventurous  escape 
from  Germany,  and  also  in  that  hazardous  and 
successful  attempt  to  wreck  the  hangars  at  Cologne. 
It  was  Dan  O’Connel,  a  mere  private,  a  man 
boasting  of  an  Irish  name,  yet  born  and  bred  in 
England,  though  to  speak  the  truth  the  fellow 
was  as  comical  and  as  light-hearted  as  any  Irish¬ 
man  could  have  been. 

“Comes  o’  the  name,  sir,”  he  had  explained 
once  to  Jim.  “  Father’s  father  Irish,  Mother’s 
mother  same.  Don’t  talk  so  much,  sir?  Certainly 
not,  sir.” 

It  was  to  the  jovial  Dan,  then,  that  Jim  owed  some 
measure  of  his  popularity,  though  his  own  gallant 
deeds  were  the  chief  cause.  But  it  was  distinctly 
to  this  same  Dan  that  the  British  public  owed  their 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Major’s  doings.  They 
had  heard  long  since  of  his  escape  from  Berlin. 
They  knew  of  Miss  Fairleigh.  And  they  had  been 
electrified  by  that  affair  at  Cologne,  and  not  a  little 
entertained  by  the  romance  connected  with  it.  And 
now  they  knew  that  Jim  was  home. 

“Amongst  the  officers  recently  returned  from  the 
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front  is  Major  Fletcher,”  said  the  announcement. 
“It  will  be  recollected  that  Major  Fletcher  made 
a  sensational  escape  from  Berlin,  and  later  wrecked 
the  aerodrome  at  Cologne.  The  gallant  officer,  we 
understand,  will  be  married  to  Miss  Fairleigh  when 
the  war  is  over.” 

“So  Jim’s  home.  Good!”  had  declared  a  some¬ 
what  portly,  hook-nosed,  and  rubicund,  individual 
just  three  days  after  Jim’s  arrival  in  England. 
“That’s  fortunate.  Things  have  got  into  a  deuce 
of  a  state  here,  and  I  want,  his  help.  Solid  fellow, 
Jim.  Got  a  head  on  his  shoulders.  Won’t  dis¬ 
turb  him  for  a  day  or  so,  for,  of  course — yes,  of 
course,  I’d  have  done  the  same  at  his  age — of 
course  the  rascal  will  be  visiting  the  house  of  his 
fiancee’s  parents.  Bah!” 

He  was  a  curious  individual,  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Beamish.  Tall,  stooping  somewhat,  with  an 
absurdly  bald  head,  he  was  the  most  easygoing, 
the  most  generous  fellow  imaginable.  Yet  on  first 
acquaintance  one  would  have  thought  him  to  be  a 
grumbling,  cantankerous  individual,  for  he  had  a 
habit  of  grunting  short  sentences  at  his  neighbours, 
of  looking  askance  at  people,  of  casting  the  most 
flashing  glances  at  them. 

“Poor  Uncle  Tom!  Wants  me,  eh?  Hang  it 
all!”  observed  Jim,  when  he  had  got  his  cigarette 
going  to  his  satisfaction,  and  had  made  himself 
comfortable  in  a  chair.  “Well  now — awful  bore, 
of  course — lots  of  fellows  I  wanted  to  see — but 
Uncle  Tom’s  always  been  a  good  friend.  Wonder 
what’s  the  difficulty?” 
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He  more  than  half  suspected,  for  this  same 
uncle’s  affairs  were  fairly  well  known  by  the  family 
and  his  immediate  relatives. 

“Sorry  for  the  old  boy,  don’t  you  know,”  Jim’s 
own  father  had  said.  “  Your  mother’s  terribly  put 
out  about  Uncle  Tom,  for  he  was  always  her 
favourite  brother.  But  he’s  made  a  fool  of  himself. 
Or  rather,  someone  else  has  made  a  fool  of  him, 
and  there’s  no  fool  like  an  old  one.  Let  it  be  a 
warning  to  you,  Jim.” 

He  nudged  the  gallant  Jim,  and  smiled  quizzingly 
at  him.  For  Uncle  Tom’s  troubles  all  related  to 
matrimony,  and  was  not  Jim  himself  inclined  that 
way  also?  He  grinned,  and  slapped  his  father 
playfully  on  the  back,  a  slap  which  set  the  elder 
gentleman  coughing. 

“  What’s  the  real  trouble  then?”  he  asked. 

“  Real  trouble?  Only  that  he’s  got  married,” 
smiled  his  father.  “Seriously,  though,  your  Uncle 
Tom  has  made  a  mess  of  the  business.  The  lady 
married  him.  Tom  was  helpless  in  the  matter. 
But  that’s  not  the  worst  of  the  affair.  He  met  his 
wife  in  Hamburg.  She’s  German,  Jim,  as  German 
as  they  make  ’em.” 

“Phew!  That’s  bad.  Married  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  eh,  Father?” 

“A  short  month  before.  Precious  bad  luck  for 
Tom.  He’s  fifty-five  if  he’s  a  day,  and  ought  to 
have  known  better.  Besides,”  spluttered  Jim’s 
father,  waxing  indignant  when  he  thought  of  his 
brother-in-law’s  troubles;  “besides,  the  lady  was 
not  alone.  She  was  a  widow,  just  as  Uncle  Tom 
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was  a  widower,  and  she  brought  along  with  her  a 
cub  of  a  son,  also  German.” 

“  German !” 

“Of  course.  What  else?  As  German  as  his 
mother.  German  in  appearance  too,  they  tell  me. 
Teutonic  in  disposition  and  manners,  I  should 
imagine.  But  there  it  is.  Tom’s  made  a  fool  of 
himself,  or,  as  I’ve  said  already,  bearing  in  mind 
what  an  easygoing  fellow  he  is,  someone  else  has 
made  a  fool  of  Tom,  and  has  since  then  done  her 
best  to  get  him  into  even  hotter  water.  She’s  over¬ 
free  with  her  tongue,  don’t  you  know,  and  that 
breeds  trouble  nowadays.  She’s  suspected  of  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  mere  sympathy  for  the  enemy,  and 
it’s  said — but  there!  find  out  for  yourself  one  of 
these  days.  It’s  a  bad  business'  altogether.” 

“Suppose  I’ll  have  to  go,”  grumbled  Jim,  still 
staring  at  the  telegram  lying  on  the  table,  and 
puffing  jets  of  smoke  somewhat  irritably  in  its 
direction.  “A  fellow  ought  not  to  have  family 
troubles  in  times  such  as  these.  They  ought  to  be 
entirely  abolished.  But  Uncle  Tom’s  a  good  sort. 
Used  to  tip  me  handsomely  when  I  was  a  nipper.” 

To  decide,  with  Jim  Fletcher,  was  always  the 
signal  for  rapid  action,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
young  men  who  are  simply  crammed  with  energy. 
With  a  quick  movement  he  was  out  of  the  depths 
of  his  comfortable  and  seductive  club  arm-chair  and 
had  seized  an  ABC. 

“  Let’s  see.  Muddington-on-Sea,”  he  muttered. 
“  That’s  where  Uncle  Tom  lives.  Awful  hole,  too. 
Far  away  from  everyone,  though  to  be  sure  there’s 
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splendid  shooting  and  yachting  to  be  had.  Mud- 
dington-on-Sea,  eh?  That’s  queer.  I  mean,  it’s 
queer  when  one  recollects  that  the  new  Aunt  what¬ 
ever  her  name  is  is  German.  Phew!  What  a 
mess  the  old  boy  has  made  of  it  all,  by  every 
account!  Wonder  what  Mrs.  Uncle  Tom's  like, 
and  whether  she’s  as  bad  as  she’s  painted.  And 
I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  cub  her  son  is.  Here  we 
are.  Two-fifty  express  stops  at  Muddington.  Pad¬ 
dington  is  the  station,  and — by  George!  it’s  two- 
twenty  already.” 

He  had  very  little  time  in  which  to  make  his  pre¬ 
parations  and  reach  the  railway  station ;  but  then, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  hint,  and  as  those 
who  have  made  Jim’s  acquaintance  earlier,  in  the 
first  stages  of  this  gigantic  war  which  we  and  our 
gallant  Allies  are  waging  against  the  Central  Em¬ 
pires,  know  well  enough,  Jim  was  not  the  man  to 
require  overmuch  time  either  for  making  up  his 
mind  or  for  carrying  out  a  purpose.  He  was  out 
of  the  smoking-room  of  the  club  within  a  few 
seconds,  and  dashing  across  the  floor  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  hall  which  the  building  boasted — for  Jim 
was  a  member  of  one  of  London’s  many  excellent 
clubs — reached  the  stairs  just  as  a  boy  in  buttons 
descended. 

“  Ha!  Just  in  time,”  he  cried,  seizing  the  young¬ 
ster.  “Ask  the  porter  to  call  a  cab  for  me,  and — 
and  do  you  happen  to  know  my  servant?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Dan,  sir.  I  mean,  Dan  O’Connel.” 

“That’s  the  man.  Tell  him  when  he  comes 
round  this  evening  that  Pve  gone  off  for  the  night, 
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and  that  he  can  expect  me  back  to-morrow.  Now 
give  that  message  about  the  cab  to  the  porter.  I’ll 
be  down  in  a  moment.” 

He  went  up  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  for 
Jim  had  wonderfully  long  legs  and  was  as  active 
as  a  rabbit.  Diving  into  his  bedroom  he  extracted 
sundry  garments  from  a  chest  of  drawers  and  tossed 
them  into  a  bag.  A  hasty  look  round  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  left  behind  no  vital  item  then  sufficed, 
and,  snapping  the  bag  to,  he  came  down  the  stairs 
at  such  speed  that  he  was  in  the  hall  long  before 
the  porter  expected  him. 

“Just  whistled  for  the  cab,  sir,”  he  was  told. 
“  Be  here  in  a  moment.” 

“Then  give  me  a  telegraph  form.  Thanks!” 
said  Jim,  a  little  out  of  breath  after  his  exertions. 
“  Here  we  are.  Beamish.  The  Manor.  Mud- 
dington-on-Sea.  Expect  me  four-ten.  Send  in  for 
me.  Jim.”  Put  it  down  to  me,  porter,”  he  said  to 
the  man.  “Hah!  That’s  the  cab.  Thanks!  I’ll 
get  off  at  once.  Just  got  twenty  minutes  in  which 
to  catch  the  train  and  get  my  ticket.  Paddington, 
cabby!”  he  shouted  as  he  leaped  into  the  now¬ 
waiting  vehicle. 

Less  than  two  hours  later  he  stepped  from  the 
railway  carriage  on  to  the  deserted  platform  at 
Muddington,  and  looked  inquiringly  about  him. 

“  ’Day,  sir,”  said  a  short,  stout  man  in  the  dress 
of  a  chauffeur,  coming  towards  him  smiling  and 
touching  his  cap.  “Glad  you’ve  come,  sir.  The 
Master’ll  be  gladder  than  I  am.  There’s  ructions 
up  at  the  Manor,”  he  whispered  significantly. 
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“Ah!  Ructions,  eh,  Joe?  Er — er — what  sort 
of  ructions?” 

“Every  sort,  sir.  You’ll  soon  know.  We’ve 
had  the  police  in  this  last  week,  and  that’s  a  thing 
that’s  never  happened  before — leastwise,  not  in  my 
time,  and  I’ve  been  at  the  Manor  this  twenty-two 
years  come  Christmas  next,  first  as  groom  and  then 
as  chauffeur.  I’ll  take  your  bag,  sir.  You’ll  see 
all  in  good  time  what  them  ructions  are.  Things 
has  all  got  topsy-turvy  at  the  Manor.” 

There  was  a  scowl  on  the  man’s  face,  and  that 
Jim  knew  well  enough  was  most  unusual;  for  Joe 
was  by  way  of  being  quite  an  old  friend  of  his,  see¬ 
ing  that  Jim  had  stayed  with  his  uncle  on  many  an 
occasion. 

“This  business  seems  to  have  upset  the  whole 
household,”  Jim  told  himself  as  they  drove  away 
from  the  station.  “One  can  imagine  what  it  all 
means  and  what’s  the  cause.  The  lady’s  German 
and  has,  of  course,  German  sympathies.  That 
means  a  good  deal  more  than  would  be  the  case 
were  she  British.  Being  German,  her  sympathies 
will  be  strongly  expressed,  probably  expressed  with 
undue  severity  and  bluntness.  If  she  were  a  man 
they’d  be  expressed  absolutely  brutally — that  is,  if 
I  know  my  German,  and  I  think  I  do  after  these 
months  of  fighting.  Helloo!  What’s  that?  Hi! 
That’s  outrageous.  Pull  up,  Joe.” 

They  had  been  bowling  along  a  wide  road  which 
led  from  the  station  away  from  the  sea  front,  and 
were  crossing  an  open  portion  of  the  country,  where 
were  wide  grass  fields,  fenced  at  the  far  end  and  set 
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off  by  the  presence  of  a  house  of  large  dimensions 
in  the  distance.  And  moving  objects  in  one  of 
these  fields  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Jim 
Fletcher.  Close  beside  the  fence,  now  getting 
rapidly  nearer,  there  stood  a  young  man  whose 
features  were  as  yet  not  clearly  visible.  In  one 
hand  he  wielded  a  long  driving-whip,  while  with 
the  other  he  gripped  a  rein  to  the  far  end  of  which 
was  secured  as  pretty  a  pony  as  Jim  had  ever  set 
eyes  on.  Yet  this  unfortunate  animal  seemed  to 
have  failed  in  winning  the  approval  of  the  young 
man  who  held  it  so  securely.  He  was  shouting  at 
it  as  the  motor-car  came  nearer,  and  lashing  it 
most  unmercifully,  causing  it  to  swerve  away  from 
him,  to  tug  at  the  rein,  to  rear  its  forelegs  high  in 
the  air,  to  kick  and  struggle  and  show  in  every 
possible  way  that  it  was  suffering. 

“That’s  enough!”  called  Jim  angrily,  while  the 
car  was  still  in  motion.  “That’s  not  the  way 
in  which  to  treat  a  young  horse.  Stop  that, 
sir!  You’ll  ruin  his  temper.  Besides,  it’s  rank 
cruelty.” 

Standing  up  in  his  indignation,  and  careless  of 
the  risk  he  ran  of  being  jerked  from  the  car,  he 
shouted  the  words  and  glared  at  the  youth  as  he 
still  continued  to  belabour  the  pony.  Then  Jim 
gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  astonishment.  For 
while  his  own  words  seemed  to  have  been  wasted 
on  the  air,  or  drowned  by  the  whirr  of  wheels  and 
machinery,  another  individual  had  entered  into  the 
matter.  A  second  youth,  shorter  perhaps  than  the 
one  so  unmercifully  belabouring  the  pony,  and 
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certainly  younger,  had  come  running  along  beside 
the  fence,  and  had  vaulted  over  it  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  was  as  active  as  even  Jim 
could  have  wanted. 

“Why,  that’s  Norman!”  shouted  Jim,  now  grip¬ 
ping  the  back  of  the  seat  occupied  by  the  driver; 
“my  young  cousin  Norman,  a  mere  slip  of  a  boy 
when  I  saw  him  last.” 

“  Master  Norman  sure  enough,  sir,”  Joe  told 
him,  bellowing  the  words,  for  his  brakes  were  now 
in  operation.  “  T’other’s  the  German.  Fritz,  they 
call  him.” 

“Stop!  Pull  up  now!”  commanded  Jim. 
“Look,  they’re  having  words.  There’s  going  to 
be  trouble.” 

“And  a  mighty  good  job  too,  sir,”  growled  Joe, 
slipping  his  lever  out  of  gear  and  making  ready  to 
leave  the  car.  “  There  ain’t  no  good  blood  between 
them,  and  Master  Norman’s  led  a  dog’s  life  since 
this  here  Fritz  and  his  mother  turned  up.  There’s 
been  ructions,  sir,  and  Master  Norman’s  come 
in  for  a  heap  of  ’em,  just  the  same  as  has  the 
Master.” 

Jim  was  out  of  the  car  before  it  had  come  to  a 
rest,  and  leaping  the  fence  which  ran  down  the  side 
of  the  field,  strode  swiftly  towards  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  seen  the  young  man  thrashing  the  pony. 
As  he  advanced  he  heard  the  sound  of  an  alterca¬ 
tion,  and  could  not  help  but  see  all  that  happened. 
It  appeared,  in  fact,  as  if  neither  the  one  who  had 
first  attracted  his  attention,  nor  the  other  who  had 
since  come  upon  the  scene,  had  noticed  the  arrival 
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of  other  people.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  anger 
had  so  taken  possession  of  them  that  they  were 
blind  to  all  that  was  about  them. 

“Stop  that!”  Jim  heard  the  new  arrival  shout 
peremptorily.  “You’re  a  cad  to  beat  Jim  like  that, 
and  besides,  he’s  my  pony.” 

“Yours!  No  more  yours  than  mine,”  came  the 
answer,  given  in  a  voice  which  trembled  with 
anger,  and  which  was  by  no  means  free  of  menace. 
“  Look  here,  you,  Norman,  clear  off  and  don’t 
interfere.  The  brute  threw  me  when  I  was  taking 
him  across  the  paddock,  and  I’m  giving  him 
punishment.  There,  you  brute!  Throw  me,  will 
you?  I’ll  show  you - ” 

The  tail  end  of  the  whip-lash  lit  upon  the  flank 
of  the  sweating  animal,  causing  it  to  whinny  with 
pain  and  lurch  to  one  side.  Swift  as  a  flash  the 
whip-stick  swung  back  over  the  shoulder  of  this 
German  bully  and  then  jerked  forward,  causing 
the  lash  to  hiss  through  the  air  and  once  more 
light  upon  the  unfortunate  pony.  Then  something 
else  swished  through  the  air.  Norman  Beamish, 
Jim’s  young  cousin,  sent  a  sturdy  fist  full  into  the 
face  of  his  half-brother,  very  much  astonishing  that 
individual.  Indeed,  so  staggered  was  he  that  he 
dropped  the  whip  and  clapped  his  right  hand  to 
his  mouth,  where  Norman’s  fist  had  left  a  very 
evident  impression.  Then  his  face,  usually  in¬ 
clined  to  pallor,  suddenly  went  as  red  as  fire,  and 
with  a  scream  of  rage  the  German  youth  turned 
and  deliberately  kicked  Norman. 

Crash!  A  youthful  fist  retaliated  in  most  dex- 
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terous  fashion,  calling  a  shout  of  admiration  from 
Jim,  now  close  to  the  scene  of  the  action.  But  a 
second  later  he  gave  vent  to  a  shout  of  warning, 
and  darting  forward  seized  the  arm  of  the  youth 
who  had  been  ill-treating  the  pony. 

“Armed,  eh?”  he  ejaculated,  gripping  the  hand 
which  Fritz  had  suddenly  thrust  into  a  hip  pocket. 
“Would  kill  our  friend  Norman  because  he  inter¬ 
fered  to  save  his  pony?  And — yes — the  pistol’s 
loaded.  You  young  cub!”  he  bellowed,  cuffing 
the  German  soundly.  “You  young  animal!  To 
think  that  any  fellow  would  play  such  an  unmanly 
game  as  to  thrash  a  pony  under  such  circumstances 
and  because  he  had  been  unseated.  And  then — 
worse  almost  than  that,  to  know  that  you  are 
capable  of  shooting  at  my  young  cousin.  You’re 
a  hound,  Fritz  whatever’s-your-name,  a  young 
hound  who  deserves  a  thorough  thrashing.” 

It  was  a  scene  which,  though  it  had  lasted  but 
a  very  short  while,  threw  the  honest  Joe  into 
ecstasies  of  admiration.  He  too  had  leaped  the 
fence,  and  now  stood  quite  close  to  the  combatants, 
grinning  his  delight  and  winking  at  his  young 
master.  The  look  he  threw  in  the  direction  of  the 
German  should  have  considerably  impressed  that 
unattractive  individual.  But  Fritz  was  otherwise 
occupied — so  much,  indeed,  that  whereas  Norman 
had  a  moment  before  taken  up  every  atom  of  atten¬ 
tion  he  could  give  him,  it  was  Jim  Fletcher  alone 
upon  whom  the  blazing  eyes  of  the  bully  were  now 
fastened. 

“You — you — you  struck  me,”  he  bellowed. 
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“You — I— I’ll  teach  you  what  it  means  to  strike 
me.  I— I - ” 

“You’ll  just  hold  your  tongue  and  go  off  this 
instant,”  Jim  told  him  curtly,  in  tones  which  did 
not  fail  to  impress  the  German.  “Listen  to  me, 
young  man,  and  take  heed  of  what  I  say.  It 
appears  that  you  and  I  are  now  related  by  mar¬ 
riage — by  marriage,  you  understand.  But  you’re 
German,  I’m  told,  and  by  your  accent  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  a  doubt  about  it.  Well,  I’m  not  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  your  nationality,  but  with  your  actions. 
We  in  England  don’t  tie  up  our  beasts  and  then 
thrash  them.  That’s  the  action  of  a  cowardly 
bully.  And  we  don’t  carry  arms  and  show  every 
intention  of  using  them  against  our  own  relations. 
As  to  striking  you,  you  deserve  a  considerable 
hiding,  and  I’m  not  sure  that  I  won’t  invite  Norman 
to  give  it  to  you  now.  He’s  game.” 

“  Rather!”  came  from  that  young  hopeful.  “  This 
fellow  Fritz  is  a  cad,  a  German  cad.  There!  He 
knows  what  I  think  of  him,  and  I’m  ready  for  a 
fight  this  moment.” 

He  was  more  than  ready ;  he  was  positively  itch¬ 
ing  to  begin,  and  sparred  up  to  his  half-brother  in 
a  manner  which  showed  that  sundry  lessons  re¬ 
ceived  some  years  before  from  Jim  had  not  been 
entirely  thrown  away  upon  him. 

“Well?”  asked  Jim  of  the  German.  “He’s 
ready.  You’ve  your  fists  left.  Get  in  and  see 
who’s  the  better  man  of  the  two.  I’ll  back  Nor¬ 
man.  Joe,  you  can  second  this — this  individual.” 

No,  he  couldn’t  call  the  German  a  gentleman, 
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however  much  he  tried;  for  what  gentleman  could 
have  treated  a  dumb  animal  as  had  this  half-brother 
of  Norman’s?  And  besides,  it  wasn’t  there  alone 
that  he  failed,  for  now  that  Fritz  was  faced  with 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct  he  showed  the 
most  decided  dislike  of  fighting. 

“  I — I — we — I’m  going  back  home,”  he  spluttered. 
“You  people  may  be  used  to  fighting  with  your 
fists;  but  I’m  not.  I - ” 

“You’d  better  get  off  then,”  Jim  told  him. 
“Come  along,  Norman.  We’ll  give  you  a  lift 
up  to  the  Manor,  but — but  there  won’t  be  much 
of  a  welcome.  Joe,  I  expect  I  shall  return  by  the 
next  train  after  I’ve  seen  Mr.  Beamish,  so  you’d 
better  have  the  car  ready.  A  hound,  that  Fritz, 
eh,  Norman?” 

“A  beastly  cad,”  came  the  expressive  answer. 
“Since  Father  brought  them  both  home  things 
have  gone  to  the  dickens.  Worst  is,  he’s  English 
now.” 

“  What?  Who?”  demanded  Jim,  incredulous. 

“  Fritz,  of  course.  His  mother  takes  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  her  husband,  that’s  Father;  and  her  son 
follows.  English — Jingo!” 

Norman  let  a  shrill  whistle  escape  his  lips  and 
frowned  at  his  cousin. 

“And  they’re  English  at  heart  too,  eh?”  queried 
Jim,  blowing  his  nose  violently,  for  this  matter 
affected  him  closely. 

“Bah!  It  riles  a  fellow  to  hear  them  talking 
about  our  British  troops,  about  their  dear  Kaiser, 
and  about  the  coming  downfall  of  Britain.  Father 
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doesn’t  say  much,  though  I  can  see  that  he  feels 
it  dreadfully.  Once  he  made  a  row,  but  things 
didn’t  get  better.  Then,  last  week,  a  rumour  got 
about  that  a  foreign  stranger  had  been  hanging 
about  the  Manor.  That  brought  the  police,  and 
the  place  was  searched.” 

“Awfully  uncomfortable  for  Uncle  Tom,”  Jim 
grunted. 

“  Uncomfortable !  It’s  rotten !”  declared  Norman, 
his  voice  hoarse  with  indignation.  “  They’ve  taken 
possession  of  the  Manor  and  all  outside  and  in  it. 
Father’s  like  a  tame  cat,  to  be  ordered  about  where 
he’s  wanted.  And  this  Fritz — well - ” 

“An  ugly  hound,  as  we’ve  had  the  pleasure  of 
telling  him.” 

“Worse.  He’s  impossible,”  said  Norman,  his 
voice  trembling  with  feeling.  “  I  tried  to  be 
friendly  with  him,  but  failed  utterly,  for  the 
fellow’s  too  absurdly  arrogant.  And  besides,  who’s 
going  to  sit  down  and  hear  his  own  people  abused, 
and  accused  of  cowardice?  I — I  tell  you,  Jim,  it’s 
rotten.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  were  old  enough,  for 
I’d  enlist  at  once  and  become  a  Kitchener.” 

“  Why  not?  How  old  are  you,  Norman?  Lots 
of  fellows  of  your  age  are  doing  their  bit  already 
and  having  a  go  at  the  Germans.” 

“  But — but  I’m  only  just  over  seventeen,  Jim.” 

“  That’s  not  your  fault.  You’re  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  for  eighteen,  so  if  you’re  not  that 
age  you  ought  to  be.  Besides,  though  it  isn’t 
strictly  the  thing,  don’t  you  know,  old  chap,  yet 
there  are  lots  of  lads  circumstanced  as  you  are  who 
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are  recruits.  Recruiting  officers  wink  the  other  eye 
when  they  come  along.  If  they  see  a  likely  fellow, 
who’s  strong  and  has  got  the  necessary  go  in  him 
— well,  there’s  not  such  keen  questioning  about  the 
age.  But  wait  a  little,  Norman.  Let  me  see  Uncle 
Tom,  and  get  to  know  how  the  land  lies.  I  don’t 
want  to  say  anything  that  will  upset  him.  But 
if  he  doesn’t  object,  why,  I’ll  see  you  through,  foi 
I  know  I’d  hate  myself  to  be  rubbing  elbows  with 
that  German  fellow.” 

The  manor-house  at  Muddington-on-Sea  was  in 
a  considerable  state  of  upset  that  late  afternoon 
when  Jim  and  his  cousin  put  in  an  appearance.  An 
exceedingly  irate  and  formidable  lady  awaited  their 
arrival  on  the  doorstep,  and  intimated  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  tones  both  her  opinion  of  Jim  Fletcher  and,  as 
an  addition,  and  as  if  to  add  point  to  what  she  had 
already  said,  her  opinion  of  Britons  in  general.  A 
shrill-voiced,  angry  woman  they  found  her,  with 
her  son  Fritz  sheltering  and  scowling  at  them  from 
behind  the  protection  of  her  somewhat  ample  person ; 
while  in  the  rear,  hidden  almost  in  the  shadow, 
swaying  uncomfortably  from  foot  to  foot,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  interfere  or  put  a  stop  to  the  tor¬ 
rent  pouring  from  the  lips  of  his  wife,  was  Uncle 
Tom,  that  much-befooled  individual  who  claimed 
the  sympathy  of  his  relatives. 

“Come  in!  Come  in,  do!”  he  gasped  at  last, 
when  Jim,  undeterred  by  the  welcome  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  not  in  the  least  put  out  by  it,  had  finally 
gained  access  to  the  Manor.  “  Come  into  my  room, 
like  a  good  fellow,  and  bring  Norman  with  you. 
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There!  Take  a  seat,  my  boy,  and  help  yourself  to 
a  cigar.  What’s  a  man  to  do,  eh?  What’s  a  poor 
fellow  to  do  under  such  altogether  unexpected  and 
painful  circumstances?” 

Mr.  Beamish  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  sat 
nursing  his  knees,  his  fingers  restlessly  twining 
themselves  together,  his  usually  rubicund  face  pale 
and  haggard,  and  his  jovial  old  eyes  sunken  and 
miserable. 

“  It’s  been  a  ghastly  business,  a  ghastly  mistake. 
I’ve  been  a  weak,  easygoing  fool,  Jim.  And  I’ve 
let  Norman  into  the  trouble.  Those  people,” — 
and  Mr.  Beamish  stirred  himself  in  his  wrath,  and 
rising  from  his  chair  strode  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  clenching  his  fists  now — “those  two,  the 
mother  and  her  odious  son,  have  taken  possession 
of  me  and  of  this  place.  They  have  driven  my 
good  old  servants  away,  and  my  friends — those 
who  are  not  serving  with  the  forces— fight  shy  of 
me.  I — who — what’s  a  man  to  do?  You’re  the 
boy  to  help.  You  always  had  a  wise  head,  Jim. 
What’s  to  be  done?  What  about  Norman?” 

“Sit  down  and  smoke,  Uncle,”  Jim  told  him 
placidly.  “  It’s  a  painful  business,  of  course.  These 
family  skeletons  always  are,  aren’t  they?  But — but, 
after  all - ” 

“Yes — yes,  Jim?” 

“  You’re  the  master.  This  is  your  house.  Nor¬ 
man’s  your  boy.  You  pay  the  wages,  I  suppose, 
and  so  on?” 

“  Exactly.  Then - ” 

“Then  tell  ’em  that  things  have  got  to  alter  for 
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the  better  or  you  assert  yourself.  Send  this  Fritz 
off  to  some  farm,  if  you  can  get  people  to  take  him, 
and  let  Norman  enlist  in  Kitchener’s  new  army. 
I’ll  look  after  him.  When  he’s  shown  he’s  worthy 
of  it,  he’ll  perhaps  get  a  commission.  Let  him  do 
what  every  other  decent  fellow  is  doing,  and  join 
the  army.” 

Mr.  Beamish’s  eyes  brightened  perceptibly.  It 
gave  him  courage  to  hear  Jim — this  strong,  steady, 
cool  soldier— talking  to  him.  Naturally  a  weak 
man,  and  one  who  hated  scenes  and  quarrels,  he 
had  suffered  purgatory  since  this  second  marriage, 
and  had  had  the  scales  thoroughly  lifted  from  his 
eyes.  But,  though  weak,  Mr.  Beamish  was  a  just 
man,  a  man  of  undoubted  honour. 

“  Made  a  mess  of  things,”  he  had  often  admitted 
to  himself,  “and  must  just  put  up  with  the  result. 
I’ve  made  a  bad  mistake.  Here’s  the  punishment.” 

Punishment  to  himself  he  could  and  would  have 
put  up  with  ;  but  it  was  another  thing  when  Norman 
was  attacked,  when  the  British  nation  was  abused, 
and  when  his  newly-made  wife  and  her  son  poured 
open  contempt  and  contumely  upon  his  gallant 
countrymen.  As  for  the  boy,  for  Norman,  why 
should  he  suffer?  Mr.  Beamish  looked  across  at 
Norman  with  sparkling  eyes. 

“  Well,  boy?”  he  asked. 

“Just  what  I  want,  Father.” 

“  Really?” 

“  Honestly.  It’d  be  ripping.  And - ” 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  the  door  was 
pushed  open  and  there  appeared  on  the  threshold 
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of  the  room  Mrs.  Beamish  and  her  son,  both  with¬ 
out  doubt  spoiling  for  an  even  greater  quarrel. 

“  I — we’ve  come  to  ask  why  this  Major  Fletcher 
should  be  consulted  about  our  affairs,”  began  Mrs. 
Beamish  angrily,  her  voice  thick  with  passion,  her 
tones  decidedly  Teutonic.  “Who - ” 

Jim  coughed  and  looked  swiftly  at  Mr.  Beamish. 
The  latter  turned  colour  for  a  moment  and  hesi¬ 
tated.  Then  Jim  saw  a  sudden  change  come  over 
his  uncle’s  face,  the  lips  became  firm,  the  eyes  won¬ 
derfully  steady. 

“Madam,”  said  Mr.  Beamish  sternly,  “I  will 
not  deny  that  Major  Fletcher  and  I  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  our  domestic  affairs.  As  a  result  you  will 
understand  that  I  shall  take  instant  action.  This 
quarrelling  must  come  to  an  end.  This  open  con¬ 
tempt  of  our  people  must  not  be  repeated.  If  it  is, 
this  house  shall  be  shut,  and  I  shall  find  rooms  for 
you  elsewhere.  As  to  Fritz,  in  any  case  he  must 
go.  He  must  do  some  work.  I  will  not  have  him 
lounging  about  the  Manor  in  idleness  any  longer. 
Now,  madam,  you  will  please  to  quit  the  room  and 
leave  us  to  our  discussion.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  firmness  of  the 
speaker.  If  Mr.  Beamish  had  been  a  helplessly 
weak  man  before,  he  was  now,  in  Jim’s  presence, 
calm  and  strong  and  deliberate,  and,  what  is  more, 
he  had  every  intention  of  remaining  so  when  his 
nephew  had  left  the  premises. 

“  But — what?  Turn  us  out!  You - ” 

“Silence,  madam!  Kindly  shut  the  door.” 

The  storm  of  protest  about  to  burst  upon  the 
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owner  of  the  Manor,  the  threatening  looks  of 
mother  and  son  were  ended  almost  as  suddenly  as 
Mr.  Beamish  had  himself  been  transformed  from 
a  miserable  weakling  to  a  man  of  purpose.  Mrs. 
Beamish  saw  it  in  his  eye  and  manner,  and  hesi¬ 
tated.  Fritz,  the  amiable  Fritz,  looked  aside  when 
Jim  turned  deliberately  and  gazed  at  him.  Then 
Norman  politely  bowed  them  out  and  shut  the 
door. 

“  Phew!  That’s  done  it!”  gasped  Mr.  Beamish, 
sinking  into  his  chair  again.  “Jim,  you’re  a  brick, 
a  sorcerer,  a  regular  Solomon.  I - ” 

“Just  stick  to  it  then,  Uncle.  Never  let  them 
make  you  weaken.  Now,  Norman,  get  your  togs 
packed.  We’ll  go  at  once,  or  else  I  shall  outstay 
my  welcome.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  car  came  round  for  them, 
Joe  smiling  and  winking. 

“You’ve  settled  them  ructions  for  a  while,  sir,” 
he  ventured  to  whisper  in  Jim’s  ear.  “  Never  did  see 
the  lady  nor  her  son  so  taken  down  and  quietened. 
Station,  sir.  Yes,  sir.” 

Norman  shouted  a  farewell  to  his  father  and  they 
were  off,  sweeping  down  the  drive  to  the  gate,  and 
then  out  into  the  high  road.  And  as  they  left  the 
grounds  of  the  Manor  and  went  bowling  along  the 
road,  a  man  walking  towards  them  stood  aside  and 
flung  a  glance  in  their  direction.  Jim  passed  him 
by  without  a  second  thought.  To  Norman  and  Joe 
the  man  was  an  entire  stranger.  But - 

“  My  man,”  said  the  stranger,  turning  to  watch 
the  departing  car.  “Just  missed  him  again,  eh? 
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Bah!  But  I’ll  have  better  fortune  next  time.  Now 
—halloo!  Why - ” 

He  made  a  swift  sign  with  his  right  hand,  to  which 
Fritz  responded,  for  the  latter  had  been  in  hiding 
behind  the  lodge,  and  had  witnessed  the  departure. 
Now,  as  he  emerged  into  the  road,  he  came  face  to 
face  with  the  stranger. 

“  Come  in,”  he  said  abruptly.  “  No,  not  by  the 
drive.  They’d  see  you.  We’ll  go  by  the  shrubbery, 
and  have  our  chat  above  the  stables.  German, 
eh?” 

“Of  course.  Working  for  the  cause.  And  you?” 

“Come  in.  You  might  be  seen.  I  —  there’s 
nothing  I  wouldn’t  do  to  kill  that  English  soldier 
who  has  just  departed.” 

The  stranger  chuckled,  and  followed  Fritz  at  once. 
His  eyes  were  bulging  and  were  bright  with  excite¬ 
ment,  while  he  rubbed  his  thin,  emaciated  hands 
together.  And  as  he  climbed  the  stable  stairs  there 
was  something  about  his  gait,  about  his  cringing 
person,  which  reminded  one  of  Monsieur  Lemoine, 
of  the  corner  house  in  Ypres,  in  far-away  Belgium. 
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Never  mind  where  it  was  precisely — it  was  “  some¬ 
where”  in  England  that  discovered  Norman  and 
Jim  Fletcher  on  the  day  following  their  return  from 
the  manor-house  at  Muddington-on-Sea. 

“A  regular  case  of  a  retreat,  my  boy,”  laughed 
Jim,  as  he  and  Norman  were  whirled  towards  Lon¬ 
don.  “A  strategic  retreat,  one  might  call  it,  for 
weren’t  we  up  against  superior  forces  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Manor?  And,  seeing  that  there  was 
need  of  our  presence  elsewhere,  didn’t  we  first  of  all 
beat  the  enemy,  if  you  can  call  that  Fritz  and  his 
mother  so  —  cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet 
with  a  vengeance?  Then,  having  got  the  upper 
hand  for  a  while,  we  left  a  garrison,  in  the  shape  of 
your  father,  with  every  hope  that  he’ll  keep  the 

upper  hand.  We  weren’t  wanted  any  more - ” 

“  Rather  not.  Fritz  looked  as  if  he’d  like  to  flay 
us  alive.  I’m  awfully  sorry  about  the  pater,” 
Norman  chimed  in  with  some  bitterness. 

“Of  course  you  are,  my  boy.  Wouldn’t  be  a 
decent  fellow  if  you  weren’t  sorry  for  Uncle  Tom 
and  for  all  his  troubles.  All  this  bother  comes  of 
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being  too  kind-hearted,  too — er — well — easygoing, 
let  us  say.  But  things  will  go  better  now,  and 
there’ll  be  peace  in  the  house.  Your  father  will 
assert  himself,  and  as  a  consequence  he’ll  be  happier. 
As  to  you,  my  lad.  As  I  was  saying,  we  weren’t 
wanted  any  more,  and  we  did  well  to  skip  at  once. 
We’ll  take  a  cab  to  my  club  as  soon  as  we  reach 
London.  I’ll  get  a  bedroom  for  you  in  the  nearest 
hotel,  and  to-morrow  we’ll  place  you  before  the 
recruiting  officer.  I’ve  a  friend — well,  never  mind; 
we’ll  see  to  all  that  in  the  morning.  But,  I  say, 
Norman,  what’s  your  choice?” 

“  Choice,  Jim?  Choice  of  what?” 

“What  service  do  you  propose  to  enlist  for?” 
asked  Jim,  watching  his  young  cousin  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye  as  he  asked  the  question,  and 
puffing  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  his  direction. 

“  Decent,  manly  young  beggar,”  he  was  think¬ 
ing.  “  Norman’s  got  the  right  cut  about  him,  and 
by  the  way  he  tackled  that  German  hound  he’s  got 
the  right  sort  of  spirit.  Not  bad-looking  either. 
He’ll  be  a  dashing  young  beggar  one  of  these  days. 
Done  any  sort  of  soldiering?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

For  Norman  certainly  had  rather  the  appearance 
of  having  had  some  sort  of  training.  Moderately 
tall,  though  he  was  still  three  inches  shorter  than 
the  gallant  major,  fairly  broad,  and  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  great  activity  rather  than  of  great  strength, 
Jim’s  cousin  had  features  which  added  to  his  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  It  was  seldom  that  there  was  not  a  win¬ 
ning  smile  on  his  lips,  while  his  bright  eyes,  his 
fresh  complexion,  his  rather  manly  profile,  were 
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decidedly  attractive.  In  short,  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  young  fellow  to  make  anyone  ashamed  of  him. 

“Pass  anywhere,”  thought  Jim.  “Speaks  and 
conducts  himself  like  a  gentleman.  Make  a  decent 
officer  when  he’s  cut  his  eye-teeth.  Well?”  he 
demanded.  “  You’ve  done  some  sort  of  soldiering, 
I’m  sure.  You  hold  yourself  well,  Norman.  You 
haven’t  the  stoop  that  some  young  fellows  have,  the 
sort  of  figure  to  which’  some  of  our  Public  Schools 
force  us  to  be  accustomed.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
slouching,  untidy  chap,  mooning  about  with  his 
hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  for  ever  on 
the  ground.  What’s  the  tale?” 

“O.T.C.,  Jim.  I  did  two  years  in  that  corps. 
Fine  fun  it  was,  too.  At  the  end  of  the  holidays 
I  had  determined  to  take  it  up  with  even  greater 
keenness.” 

“Good!  Then  you  know  something.  That’ll 
help  quite  a  heap.  Now,  what’s  your  choice  as  to 
service?  Infantry,  my  boy.  You  can’t  beat  it,  you 
know.  Every  fellow  who  goes  to  a  line  battalion  is 
sure  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  and  that’s 
what  we’re  all  out  for,  ain’t  we?  The  infantry  in 
this  war  have  covered  themselves  with  glory  a 
hundred  times  over.  But,  of  course — ahem!” 

Jim  coughed.  Modesty  did  not  allow  of  his 
mentioning  his  own  particular  service.  However, 
Norman  was  not  entirely  ignorant.  Indeed,  his 
father’s  letters  to  him  at  school  had  been  filled  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  behaviour  of  his  cousin 
at  the  front,  of  Jim  Fletcher’s  prowess,  of  his  escape 
from  Berlin,  and  of  the  impudent  and  successful 
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attack  which  he  and  Mercer  had  made  upon 
Cologne. 

“Isn’t  there  a  Flying  Corps?”  asked  Norman 
demurely,  smiling  up  at  his  cousin  through  the 
clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  which  the  latter  shot  at 
him. 

“There  is,  my  boy.  I  believe  you.  I — er — • 
happen  to  belong  to  it.” 

“And — and  isn’t  what’s  good  enough  for  you 
good  enough  for  yours  truly?”  grinned  Norman, 
for  he  had  a  fund  of  humour.  His  eyes  were  spark¬ 
ling  now,  and  for  a  second  he  looked  quite  anxious, 
though  his  lips  still  kept  smiling. 

“Risky  business  sometimes,  don’t  you  know,” 
began  Jim. 

“  So’s  all  fighting.  In  a  line  regiment  I  should 
be  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting.  Besides,  I’m  out 
to  do  my  bit.  I’m  not  considering  risk.  I ” 

“You’ll  do  A  1  for  the  Flying  Corps,”  Jim  told 
him  eag-erly.  “But — hum!  there’s  a  difficulty.” 

“How?” 

“Well,  like  this.  You’ve  never  been  on  an 
aeroplane,  I  take  it?” 

“Never.  Wish  I  had!” 

“  So  you’ll  have  to  go  through  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing.  Besides,  unless  you  obtain  a  commission 
you’d  never  fly — or  hardly  ever.  Your  job  would 
be  to  help  to  repair  machines,  which  presupposes 
a  knowledge  and  training  in  mechanics.  I  believe 
you’ve  always  had  a  fondness  for  engineering 
things,  and  have  done  a  course  at  school.  But 
that  wouldn’t  qualify  you  quite  to  be  a  fitter.  And 
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then  there’s  another  point  to  be  considered.  You 
don’t,  want  your  position  to  depend  on  me.  You 
want  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  your  way  up. 
It’d  be  a  fine  experience,  too,  and  I’m  a  believer 
nowadays  of  a  lad  passing  through  the  ranks.” 

“And — and  the  difficulty?”  asked  Norman  anx¬ 
iously. 

“I’ve  told  you  what  it  is.  If  you  enlist  in  the 
Flying  Corps  you’ll  take  months  to  be  trained,  and 
I  shan’t  see  much  of  you.  But - ” 

“Yes?”  demanded  his  cousin  eagerly. 

“  But  there  is  another  way.  If — wait!  You  ride 
a  motor-bicycle,  don’t  you?” 

“Certainly,  Jim.  Done  quite  a  lot  during  the 
holidays.” 

“Then,  how’d  it  be  to  enlist  for  dispatch-rider’s 
work  with  the  Flying  Corps?  We  can’t  send  aero¬ 
planes  up  with  messages.  We  use  the  telephone 
or  messengers,  and  have  dispatch- riders  for  that 
purpose.  Now  if  you  were  to  enlist  for  that,  I 
might  be  able  to  get  you  attached  to  my  particular 
lot,  and - ” 

“  Hooray!”  shouted  Norman. 

“  Halloo!  That  you,  Fletcher?  Glad  to  see  you 
again.  Just  over  for  a  few  days,  eh?  Been  smash¬ 
ing  up  any  more  hangars?” 

The  recruiting  officer  at  that  spot  unmentioned 
in  England  leaped  from  his  seat  to  grip  Jim’s  hand 
eagerly,  and  stood  for  a  while  chatting  with  him. 

“  My  cousin,  young  Norman  Beamish,”  said  Jim 
at  last.  “Brought  him  here  to  enlist,  don’t  you 
know,  Jones.  Rather  think  you  ought  to  thank  me, 
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for  he’ll  be  a  credit  to  you.  How  do  you  do,  sir? 
My  cousin.” 

Very  smoothly  and  smilingly  Jim  shook  hands 
with  the  medical  officer  whom  his  friend  introduced 
at  this  moment,  taking  the  opportunity  to  present 
Norman  at  the  same  instant.  “  Wants  to  enlist,” 
he  explained  again.  “On  my  advice  he  means  to 
go  through  from  the  very  bottom.  But  it’s  only 
fair  to  explain  that  he’s  done  two  years  with  the 
Officers’  Training  Corps.  Five  feet  eight.  Not 
a  bad  height.  Just  suitable,  in  fact,  for  the  dis¬ 
patch-riding  work  he’s  wanting.” 

The  officer  responsible  for  the  medical  examina¬ 
tion  looked  sharply  at  Jim  and  at  his  brother 
recruiting  officer.  Did  they  exchange  winks? 
Certainly  not! 

“Well  grown.  Fine  young  fellow.  Rather 
above  the  average  size  for  eighteen  years  of  age,” 
said  the  former.  “Strip,  my  lad.  Yes,  yes,”  he 
went  on,  pummelling  Norman.  “Well  covered. 
Good  muscles.  Heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and 
lungs  like  bellows.  Come  over  here.  See  that 
line  of  letters?  That’ll  do,”  he  added  after  a  few 
moments.  “Very  glad  to  be  able  to  pass  such  a 
fine  young  fellow.  Good  day,  Major  Fletcher! 
Wish  I  could  change  my  job  with  yours.  Fd  like 
to  drop  fifty  bombs  on  the  German  positions,  and 
if  the  Staff  happened  to  be  near,  why,  I  shouldn’t 
grumble.” 

There  was  much  laughter,  much  shaking  of 
hands,  and  hurried  dressing  on  the  part  of 
Norman. 
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“Sure  he’ll  be  a  credit  to  you,”  called  out  the 
recruiting  officer  when  he  had  bade  farewell  to  Jim. 
“Going  out  to  the  front  again  soon,  Fletcher?” 

“Almost  at  once,”  came  the  answer,  as  Jim 
whistled  for  a  cab. 

“Well,  so  long!  Shall  hope  to  meet  you  when 
I  get  relieved  from  this  job  and  come  out  to  do  a 
spell.  Meanwhile  I  expect  we  shall  hear  again  of 
you  and  your  cousin.  If  you  do  as  well  as  Major 
Fletcher  has  done,  we  shall  have  you  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer  before  many  weeks  are  over,” 
he  laughed,  shaking  Norman’s  hand. 

“  Hop  in,”  said  Jim.  Then  he  gave  the  address 
of  his  club,  for  Norman  was  to  be  his  guest  again 
for  one  night,  and  was  to  report  himself  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  depot  on  the  following  day. 

“Of  course,  you’ll  draw  your  clothing  at  once,” 
said  Jim,  “and  they’ll  send  you  to  some  camp  in 
England.  But  I  shall  apply  very  soon  for  you, 
and,  seeing  that  you  ride  a  motor-bike  and  know 
all  about  it,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  and  no 
delay.  Now,  Norman,  we’ll  dine  at  the  club,  and 
then  off  to  bed  early.  I’ve  a  number  of  things  to 
do  to-morrow  before  returning  to  the  front.” 

On  the  following  day  Norman  found  himself 
alone,  and  at  once  reported  himself  at  the  depot 
where  he  had  been  told  to  appear.  That  evening 
he  went  by  train  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  was  fully 
rigged  out  in  the  uniform  of  a  dispatch-rider  of  the 
Flying  Corps.  A  fine,  tall  young  fellow  he  looked, 
too,  and  very  soon  met  with  the  commendation  of 
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the  drill-sergeant  under  whose  instructions  he  was 
placed. 

“Done  a  bit  o’  soldiering  o’  sorts  before,  eh?” 
said  that  worthy,  halting  Norman  before  him  and 
smiling  encouragingly  upon  him.  “Where?” 

“At  school,  Sergeant,”  Norman  told  him,  stand¬ 
ing  stiffly  at  attention. 

“  I  believe  you,  my  lad.  Most  young  fellows 
have  gained  what  knowledge  they  have  at  such  an 
institution.  What  school,  may  one  ask?  And — 
cadet  corps,  I  suppose?” 

Norman  at  once  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
school,  for  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  known,  and  informed  the  sergeant  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps. 

“Ah!  So  it’s  like  that?  Well,  I  did  more  than 
half  guess.  Get  out  there,  my  lad,  and  put  that 
squad  through  a  bit  of  drill.  Mind  you,  I’m  listen¬ 
ing.  I’m  near  you  all  the  while.  They  won’t  eat 
you,  won’t  those  fellows;  but  if  you  can  run  ’em 
about  in  good  style,  and  have  the  manners  to  com¬ 
mand,  why — well — the  orfficer’s  over  yonder,  lad,” 
he  grunted.  “Get  in  at  it.” 

This  Norman  did  at  once,  in  a  manner  which 
did  his  old  school  credit,  and  did  credit  also  to 
his  instructors  there.  Let  us  tell  the  whole  tale. 
Norman  was  by  no  means  a  pushing  boy,  a  boy 
with  loud  and  noisy  ways,  and  a  head  somewhat 
swollen  for  his  age  or  for  his  attainments.  He  was 
just  a  quiet,  steady  fellow,  with  a  fund  of  humour 
which  always  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  work  which  did  not  come  amiss 
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on  this  occasion.  Also,  he  had  the  faculty  of  com¬ 
manding.  To  some  it  comes  naturally  enough. 
Some  attain  it  because  they  grow  up  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  surrounds  the  army,  and  acquire  it 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  There  are  others — a 
few  others — who  gain  this  virtue  only  after  long 
and  strenuous  striving.  They  make  good  officers, 
no  doubt,  and  fill  their  places  creditably.  But  the 
one  who  can  fall  into  the  position,  as  it  were,  who 
takes  to  the  duties  of  command  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water,  is  probably  the  better  man. 
We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  Norman  was  filled 
with  perfection.  But  command  he  could.  It  was 
a  natural  gift,  and  at  once  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  officer. 

“Who’s  that?  A  recruit,  eh?”  the  latter  asked, 
strolling  up  to  the  sergeant  as  Norman  was  manoeu¬ 
vring  the  squad  about  the  parade  ground.  “  I 
must  confess  that  I  don’t  know  him,  but  then  that 
isn’t  wonderful,  seeing  that  our  men  change  daily. 
Hah!  Handles  those  men  well.  Give  him  a  few 
more.  Let  him  have  fifty  men.  I  like  his  voice. 
He  isn’t  afraid  of  having  it  heard,  and  yet,  though 
sharp,  his  commands  are  easily  and  quickly  under¬ 
standable.  Who  is  he?” 

“Norman  Beamish,  sir.  Joined  yesterday,  and 
I  understand  he’s  a  cousin  of  Major  Fletcher.  Halt 
that  squad!  You  men  over  there,  double!  Now 
fall  in  on  the  left  of  that  squad.  Number  ’em  off 
again,  my  lad.  Let’s  see  how  you  handle  the 
bigger  lot.” 

The  officer  strolled  about  the  parade  ground, 
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appearing  to  take  little  notice  of  Norman,  and 
yet  listening  to  his  commands  and  watching  him 
intently. 

“Of  course,  till  he’s  got  the  hang  of  his  duties 
you  can’t  very  well  give  a  new  recruit  his  stripes,” 
he  told  the  sergeant.  “  But — but  that  fellow  knows 
his  way  about,  and  handles  his  men  well.  I - ” 

“  Has  been  in  the  O.T.C.,  sir,”  the  sergeant 
told  him,  sotto  voce ,  and  mentioned  Norman’s 
school.  “  Peculiar  times,  sir,”  he  said,  signifi¬ 
cantly.  “There  was  a  young  fellow  enlisted  two 
months  ago  and  got  his  commission  within  four 
weeks.  He  didn’t  handle  men  better  than  this  lad. 
I - ” 

“Hum!  I’ll  see  more  of  the  fellow.  Like  his 
looks  too.  Halt  that  squad,  and  let  me  have  a 
word  with  him.” 

“  Halt!”  The  order  was  shouted  by  the  ser¬ 
geant.  Then  he  called  loudly  to  Norman :  “Double 
up  here,  my  lad.  You’ve  done  well,”  he  told 
him. 

“And  it’s  not  the  first  time  you’ve  handled  a 
squad,  eh?”  asked  the  officer,  looking  closely  at 
Norman  and  sizing  him  up  very  completely.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  one  of  his  duties  to  know  every  recruit 
who  came  to  that  camp,  to  judge  his  value,  to  en¬ 
courage  all  that  was  good  about  him,  and  to  see 
that  defects  were  handled  with  care  and  kindness. 
Let  us  add,  too,  that  the  natural  adaptability  of  the 
Briton  is  a  wonderful  asset  to  the  recruiting  officer 
and  to  those  who  have  to  train  our  men,  and  that 
that  adaptability  has  stood  Great  Britain  in  wonder- 
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ful  stead  since  the  ominous  day  when  the  Kaiser 
unleashed  his  war  hounds,  and  spread  death  and 
destruction  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  lands  a  great  deal  farther  off. 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Then,  this  country 
possessed  an  army  from  which  was  detached  an 
expeditionary  force,  a  force  which  by  sheer  bravery 
and  hard  fighting  compelled  the  Germans  to  offer 
them,  if  not  homage,  then  certainly  respect.  For  in 
that  terrible  retreat  from  Mons  it  was  that  small 
British  force  which  shook  the  hosts  of  the  Kaiser, 
which  held  them  up  so  tenaciously  before  Landrecies 
and  Le  Cateau,  and  which,  in  spite  of  its  paucity  of 
numbers,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  proportion 
and  the  huge  preparations  of  the  enemy,  contrived 
to  carry  out  an  orderly  retreat  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Paris.  It  was  British  grit  and  courage  that 
helped  to  save  the  day  in  France;  it  was  British 
sense  of  discipline,  British  keenness,  the  spirit  of 
the  rank  and  file,  which  aided  Sir  John  French 
in  a  most  hazardous  undertaking.  And  it  is  those 
same  virtues  which  have  sent  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  gallant  fellows,  eager  patriots  let  us  call 
them,  to  join  the  colours  of  their  own  free  will,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  in  many  cases  no 
previous  experience,  to  emerge  from  their  training 
as  first-class  soldiers.  They  have  already  made 
their  blows  felt  by  the  enemy,  and,  as  time  goes 
on,  they  will  cause  the  military  forces  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  empire  to  which  we  have  the  privilege  to 
belong  to  become  a  weapon  whereby  the  dastardly 
attempts  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  war  lords  shall  be 
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for  ever  checked,  and  due  payment  shall  be  made 
for  the  many  atrocities  already  committed. 

It  was  one  of  the  duties,  then,  of  this  particular 
officer  to  size  his  men  up,  to  understand  them,  to 
appreciate  their  virtues,  to  aid  them  in  their  little 
defects.  He  stood  within  a  yard  of  Norman,  view¬ 
ing  the  young  fellow  with  an  air  of  friendly  interest, 
and  yet  so  tactfully,  so  honestly,  that  there  was  no 
need  to  feel  abashed. 

“Got  the  manners  of  a  young  officer,  too,”  he 
was  saying  to  himself  “Speaks  nicely,  but  no 
better  than  many  of  my  men.  That’s  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  part  of  the  whole  of  this  business.  Lord 
Kitchener  determines  to  raise  a  gigantic  army  and 
calls  for  recruits.  They  come  swarming  along  in 
such  numbers  that  one  hardly  knows  what  to  do 
with  them,  how  to  sort  them  out  and  how  to  put 
them  in  their  right  places.  As  to  giving  ’em  rank, 
that’s  a  thing  that  comes  easily  enough,  for  men 
who  have  it  in  them  soon  shine  and  come  to  the 
front.  And  in  amongst  them  all  there  is  to  be 
found  every  sort  of  fellow — literally,  earl’s  sons, 
duke’s  sons,  sons  of  butchers,  bakers,  candlestick 
makers,  doctors’  sons,  sons  of  every  sort  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  of  every  sort  of  professional  fellow.  Ha! 
Been  with  the  O.T.C.,  eh?”  he  asked,  jerking  the 
question  out  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“And  have  handled  men  before?” 

“  Boys,  sir.” 

“Of  course.  Stupid  of  me  to  say  that.  But 
they  call  ’em  men  at  school,  and  we’ve  had  heaps 
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of  ’em  here  who  would  still  be  at  school  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  the  war  and  their  determination  to  do  their 
bit.  Lots  of  the  young  rascals  have  run  away 
from  school.  Some  of  ’em  have  been  claimed  by 
their  people,  and  some  of  ’em  were  too  ridiculously 
juvenile  for  the  job.  Most  of  ’em  stayed,  and  they’ve 
done  well.  I’ll  tell  you  this,  Beamish;  it’s  from 
amongst  many  of  these  youngsters  that  we  have 
found  our  junior  non-commissioned  ranks.  The 
older  men,  the  men  who  sacrificed  home,  every¬ 
thing,  to  fight  for  their  country,  the  serious  fellows 
I  mean,  with  responsibilities  and  go,  make  most 
excellent  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  more 
senior  rank.  You’ll  report  at  Orderly  Room  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

“About  turn!  Smartly  does  it,  my  lad.  Dis¬ 
miss!” 

Norman’s  head  was  more  or  less  in  a  whirl  as  he 
departed  after  that  interview.  Unconsciously  he 
was  congratulating  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  keen  when  belonging  to  the  school  O.T.C., 
and  just  as  unconsciously  he  was  telling  himself 
that  the  sergeant  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  that 
that  officer  was  the  sort  of  man  he  would  do  any¬ 
thing  for.  As  to  his  comrades,  he  found  that  not 
one  of  them  wished  him  anything  else  but  well 
because  of  the  prominence  given  to  him. 

“There’s  all  sorts,  and  bound  to  be,  and  we’re 
all  of  us  out  to  do  what’s  best  to  help  the  old 
country,”  one  of  them  told  Norman,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hut  in  which  he  was  quartered. 
“There  are  a  few  jealous  fellows  perhaps,  but  for 
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the  most  part,  when  a  young  chap  shows  he’s  got 
something  in  him,  and  the  officers  find  it  out,  why, 
all  the  more  luck  to  him.  I  say,  young  Beamish, 
you  put  us  through  our  paces  in  proper  style.” 

“Regular  bully!  Regular  martinet!”  laughed 
another.  “  I’ll  tell  you  this,  young  feller-my-lad, 
it’s  all  very  well  to  bucket  fellows  up  and  down  a 
parade  ground  when  a  sergeant’s  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  an  officer’s  within  call ;  but  here  it’s  a 
bit  different.  For  the  bucketing  you’ve  given  us 
you’ll  have  to  pay  some  forfeit.  Cigarettes  are  the 
things  most  wanted.” 

Norman  grinned  back  at  the  mob  surrounding 
him,  and  took  the  hint  so  broadly  given. 

“Cigarettes  it  is,  then,”  he  laughed.  “I  say, 
I’m  to  report  at  the  Orderly  Room  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Ho!  ho!  He’s  caught  it,  has  he?”  roared  one 
of  the  group.  “Orderly  Room,  my  boy,  is  it? 
Well,  there's  very  little  else  that  you  have  to  report 
there  for,  except  to  have  your  tail  tweaked  or  to  get 
promotion.  Sorry  for  you,  young  Beamish.  Well, 
you’ll  have  to  bear  up.  Such  things  are  the  lot  of 
young  recruits.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordeal,  when  it  arrived, 
was  by  no  means  too  trying.  Norman  fell  in  close 
to  the  Orderly  Room  hut  at  an  early  hour,  and  waited 
till  his  name  was  called,  witnessing  in  the  short 
while  he  was  there  something  of  the  routine  of  camp 
work.  Officers,  youthful  and  otherwise,  came  to 
report.  Non-commissioned  officers  were  ushered 
into  the  camp-commandant’s  presence  with  massive 
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files  and  ledgers  under  their  arms,  while  a  rubicund 
and  exceedingly  jovial  quartermaster  made  his  way 
into  the  hut,  looking  as  if  no  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility  could  ever  depress  him.  There  were  a  couple 
of  prisoners,  too,  men  who  had  committed  some 
small  offence,  and  who  were  marched  into  the 
Orderly  Room  between  armed  men. 

“Escort  and  prisoners,  right  turn!  March!” 
He  heard  the  last  words  of  command  as  the  erring 
ones  were  shot  out  into  the  open,  and  then  — • 
“  Private  Norman  Beamish.  Fall  in  here,  my  lad. 
Right  turn!  Quick  march!  Halt!  Right  turn! 
New  man,  sir.  Norman  Beamish,  sir.  Ordered 
to  report  here  by  the  Adjutant.” 

Norman  found  himself  looking  into  the  grey-blue 
eyes  of  a  kindly-looking  officer,  an  elderly  man, 
with  grizzled  hair  and  moustache,  and  a  breast 
across  which  streamed  a  row  of  medal  ribbons. 
Feeling  that  he  ought  to  do  something,  he  saluted. 

“Hum!  Well?”  asked  the  Colonel,  turning  to 
his  Adjutant,  the  same  officer  who  had  commended 
Norman  on  the  previous  day. 

“  Recommended  for  a  lance-corporal’s  stripe,  sir. 
Young  soldier,  sir,  but  has  had  two  years’  training 
in  the  O.T.C.  of  his  late  school,  and  held  the  rank 
of  sergeant.  I  liked  his  handling  of  a  section  of 
men,  and  beg  to  recommend  him.” 

“Ah!  That’s  very  promising,  but — but  a  trifle 
young,  eh?”  asked  the  Colonel,  putting  his  glasses 
on  and  surveying  Norman  with  a  thoroughness 
which  would  have  been  embarrassing  were  it  not  for 
the  occasion.  “Smart  at  handling  men,  eh?  Let’s 
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see  him  for  myself.  I  never  make  promotions  with¬ 
out  personal  knowledge — not,”  he  added  hand¬ 
somely  enough — “not,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  do 
not  implicitly  trust  my  Adjutant.” 

“  Right  turn.  March!”  Norman  was  out  of  the 
hut  before  he  knew  what  was  happening,  and  with¬ 
in  three  minutes  found  himself  in  front  of  at  least 
a  hundred  men. 

“  Put  ’em  through  it,  my  lad,”  said  the  Adjutant. 
“  You’ll  do  credit  to  my  recommendation.” 

“And  don’t  ferget  that  I’m  here,  at  yer  elbow,” 
whispered  the  sergeant,  just  as  eager  for  our  hero 
to  succeed.  “  Get  in  at  them  fellers  as  if  you  knew 
you  was  a  better  man,  and  as  if  you’d  been  doin’ 
this  sort  of  thing  fer  a  living.  Smartly  does  it! 
They’re  fine  fellows  and  will  back  you  up.” 

They  talked  about  that  impromptu  parade  in  the 
officers’  mess  at  luncheon  that  day.  They  discussed 
it  in  the  sergeants’  mess  with  a  good  deal  of  gusto, 
while  the  men,  when  they  had  drawn  their  rations 
from  the  cook-house  and  were  seated  in  the  mess 
hut,  launched  forth  with  an  animation  that  was  re¬ 
markable.  It  wasn’t  that  Norman  was  a  super¬ 
recruit,  if  one  may  use  that  expression ;  it  wasn’t 
either  that  he  was  very  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
fellow.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  likely  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  amongst  the  men  training  in 
that  particular  camp.  But  there  were  points  about 
him  which  attracted,  which  met  with  the  approval 
of  his  officers  and  roused  their  interest,  which  made 
the  sergeants  swear  by  him,  and  which  caused  his 
mess-mates  to  vote  him  an  excellent  fellow.  For 
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Norman  ran  that  company  about  the  parade  ground 
in  a  manner  which  could  only  be  described  as  mas¬ 
terful.  He  was  cool,  yet  not  truculent,  nor  yet  con¬ 
ceited.  And  he  showed  such  good  humour  when 
mistakes  were  made  by  these  recruits,  gave  them 
such  timely  help  and  instruction,  that  they  were 
grateful. 

“A  bloomin’  nob,”  one  of  the  men  described 
him.  “  I  wouldn’t  mind  if  he  was  an  officer  this 
minute.  He’s  got  the  cut  o’  one,  the  voice — all  save 
the  breeks,  the  belt,  the  swagger-stick,  and  the  rest 
of  it.” 

“And  he’s  only  a  corporal.  Good  luck  to  yer, 
Corporal  Beamish!” 

“Corporal  Beamish!  Already!”  The  first  step 
of  the  ladder  he  wished  and  intended  to  climb. 
“  I’ll  write  to  old  Jim,”  thought  Norman.  “  He'll 
be  glad.” 

“Jolly  good  youngster!  Bravo,  Norman!”  wrote 
his  cousin  from  France.  “  Make  it  Sergeant 
Beamish  before  you  end  your  training.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


Sergeant  Norman  Beamish 

“Sergeant  Beamish!  Hi!  Where’s  the  sergeant?” 

An  officer  popped  out  of  the  Orderly  Room  in  a 
certain  camp  to  which  Norman’s  training  had  taken 
him,  and  sheltering  as  best  he  could  from  the  driving 
sheets  of  rain,  shouted  loudly. 

“  Hulloo  there!  Orderly!”  he  bellowed,  catching 
sight  of  a  man  sheltering  round  the  corner  of  the 
building.  “  Double  over  to  the  sergeants’  mess 
and  send  Sergeant  Beamish  to  me. 

“Ha,  there  you  are,  Sergeant,”  he  said,  pleasantly 
enough,  some  few  minutes  later,  when  Norman, 
wrapped  in  a  waterproof  and  looking  very  bulky, 
put  in  an  appearance.  “  Orders  have  come  for  us 
to  sail.  Get  your  section  in  full  readiness,  and  see 
that  every  man  has  his  machine  in  good  condition. 
We  set  off  to-morrow  morning.” 

It  was  a  very  different  Norman  who  saluted  and 
backed  out  of  the  hut  into  the  rain  squalls,  and  who 
eventually  disrobed  and  shook  some  of  the  water 
from  his  person  in  the  mess  sacred  to  sergeants. 
For  a  few  weeks’  training  had  done  wonders  for  the 
lad,  just  as  it  does  wonders  for  thousands  of  young 
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soldiers.  In  his  case  it  wasn’t  regular  and  good 
meals  which  had  contributed  to  some  extent;  for  if 
Mr.  Beamish  did  not  have  much  peace  in  his  house, 
if  the  Manor  at  Muddington  was  not  so  very  com¬ 
fortable  a  spot  to  reside  in,  it  was  not  because  the 
table  there  was  poor,  or  as  if  there  were  short 
commons.  It  was  regular  if  strenuous  exercise, 
properly  conducted,  that  had  made  his  muscles 
firm,  that  had  swelled  his  chest,  and  that  had 
braced  his  whole  system.  He  even  had  a  budding 
moustache,  which  set  off  his  weather-beaten  face 
splendidly,  and  with  his  upright  carriage,  his 
sturdy  looks  and  person,  made  of  him  a  very  manly 
object.  Those  three  stripes  on  his  arm,  too,  showed 
that  he  was  not  merely  possessed  of  muscle.  Indeed, 
Norman  had  his  fair  share  of  brains,  though  he  was 
not  a  shining  example  of  modern  education. 

“Hooray!”  he  shouted,  bursting  in  upon  his 
fellows.  “  Orders  have  come.  We  go  to-morrow.” 

“Where?”  was  demanded  from  several  directions. 

“As  if  I  should  know!  We  go,  that’s  all,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.” 

The  following  morning  was  a  busy  one  for  all 
at  the  camp,  for  the  wet  weather  on  the  previous 
evening  had  prevented  preparations  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Bodies  of  men  were  hastening  across  the 
camp,  blankets  and  bedding  were  being  handed 
into  store,  while  detachments  which  were  to  make 
together  a  big  draft  for  the  front  were  being  num¬ 
bered  off  and  checked.  As  for  Norman,  at  an 
early  hour  he  had  inspected  the  machines  of  the 
dispatch-riders  in  his  section,  and  soon  after  break- 
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fast  was  able  to  report  that  they  were  fully  prepared 
to  move.  That  afternoon,  indeed,  found  them  on 
the  train,  and  just  about  midnight  the  boat  which 
afterwards  carried  them  steamed  into  Boulogne. 

“Of  course  the  motor-cyclist  detachment  will 
proceed  by  road,”  an  officer  ordered  as  soon  as  the 
troops  had  landed.  “It  is  too  dark  for  you  to  set 
out  yet  awhile,  but  as  soon  as  the  dawn  breaks 
you  will  set  off  for  General  Head-quarters.  Ser¬ 
geant  Beamish,  let  your  men  off  now;  there  is  a 
refreshment  stall  in  the  station,  and  they  may  as 
well  get  a  good  feed  before  departing.” 

The  dawn  when  it  came  brought  scenes  to  the 
eyes  of  those  troops  who  had  landed  during  the 
night  which  must  have  been  strange  to  the  great 
majority  of  them.  On  the  quayside  French  sentries, 
with  long-pointed  bayonets,  and  in  many  cases 
long  beards  also — rather  unkempt  fellows,  to  tell 
the  truth — stood  guard  over  huge  stacks  of  boxes 
containing  every  description  of  material.  Fishing 
folk  lounged  up  and  down,  their  hands  deep  in 
their  pockets;  and  but  for  a  slight  difference  in  the 
cut  of  their  garments,  they  might  have  been  British 
fishing  folk,  so  strong  was  the  resemblance.  Be¬ 
yond  the  stretch  of  water  up  which  the  boat  had 
proceeded  lay  another  quay,  and  from  one  end 
to  the  other  it  was  marked  by  motor-ambulance 
wagons,  while  in  the  background  the  Geneva  Cross 
blew  in  the  breeze  over  buildings  once  hotels  and 
now  performing  the  function  of  hospitals.  There 
were  jabbering  French  porters  at  one’s  elbow, 
French  children  demanding  pence  in  many  places, 
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and  a  strange  and  confusing  mixture  of  the  French 
language  and  the  exceedingly  broad  Anglo-Saxon 
of  numbers  of  British  “Tommies”. 

“Fall  in  there,  men,”  Norman  shouted,  having 
received  another  order  from  his  officer.  “  Prepare 
to  mount,  and  just  see  that  every  one  of  you  keeps 
close  behind  me,  or  we  shall  get  scattered.” 

Carefully  consulting  a  map  and  a  plan  of  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  he  sat  astride  his  own  machine 
and  soon  had  it  in  motion;  then,  making  use  of 
the  few  French  words  he  knew,  which  came  in 
wonderfully  handy,  he  soon  gathered  that  he  must 
bear  to  his  left  on  leaving  the  quay,  cross  the  bridge 
that  spanned  the  river,  and  pass  right  up  through 
the  town.  A  pass  in  his  pocket  which  had  been 
handed  to  him  by  his  officer,  and  which  had 
attached  to  it  a  number  of  signatures  and  stamps, 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  Sergeant  Beamish  and  a 
party  of  motor-cyclists,  of  which  the  number  was 
carefully  stated,  were  free  to  pass  the  Barrier  out  of 
the  town  to  make  the  journey  to  head-quarters. 

“And  take  very  good  care  that  you  don’t  lose  it, 
Sergeant,”  the  officer  had  warned  Norman.  “Once 
outside  the  French  sentries  who  man  the  Barrier  at 
Boulogne  you  will  be  in  open  country,  and  you 
may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  show  your 
pass.  Of  course  you  will  be  in  the  British  war 
zone,  but,  even  so,  failure  to  show  a  pass  will  lead 
to  your  immediate  arrest  and  a  most  searching 
examination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were 
taken  in  the  French  zone — that  is  to  say,  behind 
the  French  armies — the  examination  would  be  of 
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an  extremely  unpleasant  character.  The  fact  is, 
spies  swarm  in  this  country— German  spies,  I  mean; 
they  are  in  every  village,  they  are  close  up  in  the 
billeting  areas  behind  the  fighting  lines,  they  are 
in  towns  like  Boulogne  and  elsewhere,  and  though 
detectives  are  no  doubt  employed,  the  detection  of 
all  these  rascals  is  a  practical  impossibility.  When 
discovered,  however,  their  end  is  quick,  for  the 
majority  are  shot  without  hesitation.” 

“  Bear  to  the  left  and  cross  the  bridge,  then 
straight  bang  on,”  Norman  told  himself.  “  Follow 
closely,  you  fellows,”  he  shouted,  turning  his  head 
over  his  shoulder,  “and  take  care  that  you  keep 
to  the  right-hand  side;  remember  that  we  are  in 
France,  and  the  right-hand  side  is  the  rule  of  the 
road.” 

Imagine  the  intense  interest  of  the  whole  of  his 
little  party  as  they  traversed  the  narrow  streets  of 
Boulogne  and  rode  up  the  long  steep  hill  which 
leads  to  the  Barrier  at  the  exit.  Everything  was  so 
strange,  so  different.  The  clatter  of  sabots  alone 
was  an  incident  which  at  once  fastened  itself  upon 
their  attention;  while  the  hoarse  or  shrill  cries  of 
newsvendors,  the  clatter  of  foreign  tongues  in  the 
vegetable  market,  and  the  challenge  of  the  sentry 
at  the  Barrier  fascinated  them. 

“Your  pass,  please,”  came  the  peremptory  de¬ 
mand  from  the  sous-officier  at  the  Barrier;  “  Eng- 
leese,  of  course,”  he  ventured  in  Norman’s  own 
tongue,  and  with  the  queerest  of  queer  accents, 
smiling  urbanely  as  he  did  so.  “Ah!  you  have 
ze  right  to  pass,  messieurs.  Bon  voyage,  mes- 
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sieurs.  Au  front,  les  Anglais  ont  tue  beaucoup 
des  Allemands.  Ils  sont  betes.” 

He  was  a  very  expressive  and  emphatic  little 
Frenchman,  this  sous-officier,  and  the  better  to 
mark  his  words  and  to  show  his  dislike  of  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  enemy,  he  spat  into  his  hands  and 
rubbed  the  palms  together.  Then  waving  vigor¬ 
ously  to  Norman’s  party,  he  saluted  and  dived  into 
the  little  hutch  which  did  service  as  a  house  for  the 
officer  on  duty. 

It  was  grand  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  again,  out' 
from  the  stuffy  atmosphere  which  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  decks  during  the  night  that  had  just  passed, 
and  away  from  the  smells  and  the  smoke  and  the 
fishy  surroundings  of  the  town  of  Boulogne.  Here, 
on  this  high  upland  plateau,  to  which  the  long 
steep  hill  out  from  the  seaport  gave  access,  a  keen, 
cold  wind  blew,  while  a  wintry  sun  lit  up  delight¬ 
ful,  if  somewhat  bleak,  surroundings.  Away  in 
front  of  the  motor-cyclist  party  stretched  one  of 
France’s  famous  Routes  Nationales,  lined  on  either 
side  by  a  continuous  row  of  trees,  at  this  season  of 
the  year  bereft  of  all  foliage.  To  the  left  a  vision 
could  be  caught  of  the  blue  sea  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight,  with  a  couple  of  French  patrol  boats 
moving  lazily  across  it,  and  in  the  far  distance  a 
tramp  making  her  way  to  the  port  of  Boulogne, 
with  a  British  torpedo-boat  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  her  still  farther  in  the  distance.  There  were 
chalk  cliffs  to  be  seen  too,  and  an  amazing  number 
of  seaside  villas  of  every  conceivable  shape  and 
size. 
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Norman  opened  up  his  throttle  and  listened  to 
the  purr  of  his  engine  and  to  the  bark  of  his  ex¬ 
haust  with  a  delight  which  was  written  on  every 
feature  of  his  weather-beaten  countenance.  And 
behind  him,  the  section  under  his  command  fol¬ 
lowed  his  movements  as  if  automatically,  without 
the  need  for  an  order,  so  that  within  the  space  of 
a  few  seconds  they  were  all  hurtling  along  the  road 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  British  dispatch- 
rider. 

It  was  rather  less  than  an  hour  later  when  Norman 
held  up  his  hand  and  slowed  down  his  engine.  A 
minute  or  two  afterwards  he  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt,  and  wheeling  his  machine  into  the  centre  of 
the  road,  lined  his  men  up  as  if  for  an  inspection. 

“We’re  here,”  he  told  them;  “there  are  the 
hangars  to  our  right  and  left,  and  this  is  the 
camp  I  was  told  to  look  out  for.  One  of  you  take 
charge  of  my  machine  while  I  go  in  and  report.” 

Spattered  with  mud,  for  the  road  had  been  wet 
after  heavy  rain  on  the  previous  day,  and  looking 
thoroughly  sturdy  and  soldier-like  in  the  splendid 
outfit  given  to  dispatch-riders,  he  passed  between 
the  sentries  at  the  gate,  and  made  his  way  over  to 
a  hut  which  common  sense  told  him  must  be  used 
as  the  Orderly  Room  of  the  flying  section  here 
located. 

“Hulloo!  Well,  I  never!”  An  officer  pulled 
up  suddenly  in  front  of  the  sergeant  and  gripped 
him  by  the  shoulder,  while  Norman  sprang  to 
attention  and  saluted. 

“What!  Norman!  As  I  live!”  shouted  Jim 
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Fletcher.  “And  grown,  by  Jingo!  Come  in,  Nor¬ 
man,  and  report  yourself.  I’m  deuced  glad  to  see 
you.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Norman  was  leading  the 
way  towards  his  section,  striding  beside  his  cousin. 

“A  fine-looking  lot  of  fellows  certainly,”  said 
Jim,  facing  the  men  and  lowering  his  voice,  though 
the  words  easily  reached  at  least  one  of  the  dis¬ 
patch-riders.  “  Keen  and  business-like,  Sergeant, 
and  they’ll  be  a  credit  to  the  Flying  Corps,  of  that 
I’m  certain.  Now,  my  men,  Sergeant  Beamish  will 
take  you  off  to  your  billets,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
every  soldier  in  this  country  is  expected  to  behave 
himself  when  quartered  amongst  these  French 
cousins.  They  are  oleasant  people  to  have  to 
deal  with,  but  you  must  recollect  that  they  have 
had  trying  times  to  put  up  with,  and  your  duty 
should  be  to  make  their  burdens  as  light  as  pos¬ 
sible.  So  long  as  your  billets  are  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  you  can  expect  nothing  further;  but  there 
is  many  a  man  of  ours  in  this  country  who  lends  a 
hand  in  his  billet,  and  has  won  the  golden  opinions 
of  our  French  allies.  Norman,  come  along  to  my 
hut  when  you  have  got  your  men  in  billets.  It  is 
alongside  the  hangar  across  the  far  side  of  the  road, 
the  one  in  the  very  centre;  we’ll  have  a  chat  there, 
and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  your  training.  Jove! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  my  lad,  and  congratu¬ 
late  you  heartily  on  having  been  made  a  sergeant.” 

The  days  which  followed  were  indeed  busy  ones 
for  our  hero — so  busy,  in  fact,  that  he  scarcely  had 
the  opportunity  of  a  chat  with  his  cousin.  For  the 
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lie  of  the  land  had  to  be  thoroughly  clear  to  every 
dispatch-rider,  and  since  maps  were  not  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficient,  he  and  his  section  set  off  every 
day  for  some  portion  of  the  British  war  zone.  And 
during  these  journeys  they  picked  up  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  absorbed  so  much  of  the  local 
atmosphere  which  appertains  to  the  area  behind 
the  fighting  front  of  armies  that  they  began  to  feel 
quite  like  old  soldiers.  Often  enough  they  found 
the  roads  blocked  with  troops  moving  towards  the 
firing  line:  and  almost  everywhere  they  went  they 
came  upon  long  lines  of  motor-lorries,  some  at  rest 
by  the  wayside  with  sentries  posted  over  them,  and 
their  escort  and  their  crews  eating  their  meals  or 
sleeping  within  them;  others  trundling  their  way 
towards  the  front,  laden  with  hay  and  straw,  with 
carcasses  of  oxen  or  sheep,  with  tins  of  bully  beef, 
of  butter,  of  cheese,  and  of  a  hundred  other  rations. 
There  were  many,  too,  which  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  ammunition,  and  which,  as  the  hours  of 
darkness  drew  in,  would  advance  still  closer  to  the 
trenches. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  that  their  excursion 
brought  them  within  sound  and  reach  of  the  guns. 
Of  a  sudden,  Norman  heard  a  tremendous  detona¬ 
tion  on  his  right,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  cloud  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  ruins  of  a  house  at  the  end 
of  a  village  through  which  they  had  been  passing. 
An  instant  later  a  white  puff  of  smoke  appeared 
high  over  their  heads,  and  to  his  amazement  the 
walls  of  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  resounded 
to  the  crash  and  rattle  of  a  multitude  of  missiles. 
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“Get  into  cover,  you  fellows,”  shouted  a  mud- 
splashed  and  dishevelled  dispatch-rider  who  came 
tearing  towards  them  on  his  machine  just  then,  and, 
slowing  down  as  he  passed  them,  bellowed  his 
warning.  “That’s  shrapnel;  it’s  their  ‘morning 
hate  ’.  They’ll  get  you  as  sure  as  eggs  if  you 
don’t  take  cover  in  a  cellar.” 

He  put  his  head  down,  and,  opening  his  throttle 
with  a  jerk  went  hurtling  down  the  village,  his 
wheels  bouncing  over  the  rough  pave.  It  seemed, 
too,  that  the  enemy  must  have  known  of  his  pres¬ 
ence,  for  they  dropped  a  shell  within  a  few  yards 
of  his  fast-disappearing  rear  wheel,  and  the  con* 
cussion  which  followed  drove  a  blast  of  air  along 
the  street  which  left  Norman  and  his  party  breath¬ 
less. 

“  In  here,”  shouted  the  latter,  pushing  the  nearest 
door  open;  “bring  your  machines  with  you,  and 
stack  ’em  along  the  wall  in  this  room.  Now  every¬ 
one  search  for  a  cellar,  and  be  quick  with  it,  for 
that  shell  which  fell  as  I  pushed  the  door  open  hit 
the  roof  of  the  next  house,  and  has  driven  one  of 
the  walls  into  the  street.” 

“Here  you  are,  Sergeant,”  shouted  one  of  the 
men  a  second  later;  “there’s  a  trap-door  in  this 
back  kitchen  and  steps  leading  down  into  a  cellar. 
It’s  quite  big,  too,”  he  shouted,  his  voice  sounding 
hollow  and  muffled  from  the  depths  of  the  subter¬ 
raneous  part  into  which  he  had  descended.  “I 
have  struck  a  match,  and  the  light  it  gives  shows 
that  there’s  room  for  fifty  of  us.  Hulloo!  there  are 
people  here  already,  Sergeant — French  people.” 
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Norman  waited  to  see  the  last  of  his  men  enter 
the  doorway,  and  peered  to  the  right  and  left,  up 
and  down  the  street,  before  he  himself  followed. 
Even  from  that  post,  which  was  not  the  best  for 
observation,  he  could  see  half  a  dozen  flashes  of 
smoke  and  flame  above  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
and  hear  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  shrapnel  bullets 
as  they  swept  against  the  walls  and  penetrated  the 
windows.  He  could  hear,  too,  the  scream  of  shells 
coming  towards  him,  and  in  the  few  seconds  he 
waited  there  counted  four,  which  tore  their  way 
through  the  roofs  of  what  had  once  been  a  quiet, 
peaceful,  and  pleasant  village.  Then  he  dived 
down  into  the  cellar,  where  he  found  his  men 
gathered  about  a  French  peasant,  who  held  a 
lighted  lantern  above  his  head  and  inspected  his 
unbidden  guests  with  grins  of  contentment. 

“Sorry,”  Norman  told  him  in  his  best  French; 
“should  have  knocked,  perhaps,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  enter;  but  those  shells  came  along  so 
suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  that  if  we  had  waited 
— well ” 

The  old  peasant  shook  his  head  and  giggled 
merrily  when  Norman  had  finished.  “Ha,  ha!” 
he  laughed.  “Yes,  monsieur,  it  is  not  the  time 
when  one  pauses  on  the  door-step  to  demand  ad¬ 
mission;  and  besides,  monsieur,  in  France  to-day 
all  Englishmen  are  welcome.  Sit  down,  messieurs. 
These  are  but  poor  quarters  in  which  to  entertain 
you,  but  I  must  plead  the  strangeness  of  the  times 
and  the  presence  of  those  detestable  Germans. 
Monsieur,  this  is  Marie,  my  wife.  Believe  me,  she 
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thinks  no  more  of  those  German  shells  than  I  do, 
and  that  is  little  enough,  for  here  we  have  ample 
protection.  Now,  Marie,  bustle  up,  and  let  us  see 
what  you  can  do  for  our  guests.  Monsieur,  Marie 
is  the  very  best  caterer  that  could  be  found  between 
this  spot  and  Marseilles,  and  that  is  saying  some¬ 
thing.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  and  in  a  moment 
she  will  produce  such  soup  and  such  bread  that  you 
will  regret  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  you 
have  made  our  acquaintance.” 

From  the  dim  depths  of  the  cellar  there  advanced 
an  oldish  lady  who  smiled  upon  the  British  sol¬ 
diers,  and  whose  obvious  tranquillity  showed  that, 
if  at  one  time  the  near  presence  of  the  enemy  had 
disturbed  her,  she  was  now  at  least  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  Boche  and  his  methods  of  war¬ 
fare. 

“  Sit  down,  messieurs,”  she  bade  them  smilingly, 
pointing  to  a  number  of  chairs  and  boxes  ranged 
along  the  wall  of  the  cellar.  “You  will  see,  when 
Henri  brings  the  lamp  nearer,  that  I  have  a  brazier 
over  in  this  far  corner,  the  fumes  from  which  are 
let  off  to  the  chimney  in  our  kitchen.  With  this, 
no  matter  how  long  the  Boche  bombards  the 
village,  we  are  able  to  provide  ourselves  with  hot 
food  in  plenty,  and  in  those  boxes  there  is  a  store 
of  food  which  would  last  us  in  case  we  were  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  enemy. 

“Plates,  Henri!”  she  screamed  at  her  husband, 
making  the  smiling  peasant  leap  to  obey  her. 
“Now  hand  them  round,  while  I  follow  with  the 
soup-kettle.” 
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“  Pardon,  madam,”  said  Norman,  in  his  best 
French  again,  and  bowing  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
in  a  manner  which  made  his  men  cock  their  eyes 
at  one  another  and  grin  sheepishly.  “Allow  me, 
madam ;  that  kettle  is  far  too  heavy  for  you,  while 
I  can  lift  it  with  one  finger.” 

So  he  could.  The  stalwart  Norman  could  have 
carried  the  old  lady  and  her  soup-kettle  together 
without  straining  his  muscles  overmuch.  Taking 
the  kettle  gently  from  her,  he  went  from  man  to 
man,  while  the  old  lady  dealt  out  liberal  spoonfuls 
of  soup  to  them.  Then  Henri  was  dispatched  to 
fetch  bread  from  one  of  the  boxes  placed  against 
the  wall,  and  appeared  a  minute  later  with  at  least 
two  yards  of  the  freshest  and  most  beautifully  baked 
bread  imaginable. 

Norman  and  his  party  had  indeed  “fallen  upon 
their  feet”,  and  the  half-hour  or  more  that  they  were 
forced  to  remain  in  that  cellar  was  quite  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  them.  For,  let  us  explain,  the  average 
British  “Tommy”  when  he  lands  in  France  is  apt 
to  ape  the  Frenchman.  He  absorbs  unknowingly 
a  certain  amount  of  the  latter’s  mannerisms;  and 
though  at  first  the  language  defeats  him  utterly 
and  completely,  yet,  being  the  persistent  and  ob¬ 
stinate  fellow  he  is,  he  very  rapidly  undermines 
the  difficulties,  and  in  a  measure  conquers  this 
enemy.  It  may  take  him  a  month  or  even  longer, 
but  in  the  end  he  succeeds  in  a  manner  sufficient 
for  his  purpose;  and  so  humorous  is  it,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  so  many  explanatory  jerks  and  nods  and 
shrugs  of  his  shoulders,  that  anyone  unaccustomed 
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to  this  phase  of  Thomas  Atkins  is  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  at  first,  and  then  is  filled  with  delight 
at  such  an  entertainment. 

Time  to  be  moving,  boys,”  Norman  said  after 
a  while,  having  climbed  from  the  cellar  and  gone 
to  the  door  of  the  house  beneath  which  they  had 
taken  refuge.  “The  ‘hate’  seems  to  be  over  for 
the  time  being,  and  I  can  hear  no  shells  coming  in 
our  direction,  though  there  is  rifle-firing  in  the 
distance.” 

The  peasant  seemed  to  understand  his  meanino- 
instantly.  & 

Then  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  to  continue 
your  journey,  monsieur,”  he  smiled.  “Alas!  I 
regret  it,  and  so  does  madame,  my  wife.  It  would 
ha.ve  been  a  pleasure  for  us  could  we  have  enter¬ 
tained  you  for  still  longer,  but  there  are  duties  to 
be  done,  no  doubt,  duties  to  be  carried  out  without 
delay,  and  I  must  not  venture  to  detain  you;  but 
recollect,  monsieur,  here  is  a  haven  of  rest  for  any 
who  care  to  call  in  upon  us.  We  count  ourselves 
as  beholden  to  the  British,  who  will  always  be 
welcome.” 

.  “  A  veiT  nice  old  gentleman  and  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  lady,  ’  Norman  told  his  men  as  they  fell-in  in 
the  street  above  and  made  ready  to  move  off.  “  It 
will  be  worth  while  to  remember  the  name  of  this 
village  and  the  position  of  the  house,  for  more  than 
one  of  us  will  certainly  be  in  this  direction  again 
when  we  take  up  our  regular  duties,  and  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  be  in  just  as  great  need  of  shelter  as 
we  were  when  we  arrived  here  this  morning.  Be- 
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sides,  there  will  be  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  old 
man  and  his  wife  again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  soup 
and  bread  which  they  seem  to  keep  ready  for  any 
comer.  Now  we  will  run  up  to  the  end  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  halt.  I  am  told  that  we  shall  be  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  trenches  there,  and  as 
we  all  of  us  have  glasses,  it  will  enable  us  to  take 
a  look  at  the  enemy.  After  that  we  will  make  the 
best  of  our  way  back  to  camp,  where  no  doubt  the 
fellows  will  envy  us  this  experience.” 

The  days  which  followed  brought  to  Norman  and 
his  men  many  another  experience  of  war  entirely 
new  to  them,  but  none  more  exciting  than  that  first 
one  had  been.  Then  there  came  a  day  when  the 
party  was  broken  up,  this  particular  part  of  their 
training  having  been  completed.  They  were  broken 
up  into  one’s  and  two’s,  and  dispatched  to  various 
camps  occupied  by  flying  corps  working  with  the 
British  Army.  As  for  Norman,  he  was  detailed  to 
act  as  dispatch-rider  at  the  camp  at  which  he  had 
first  reported ;  and  before  he  had  had  more  than  a 
few  hours  in  which  to  settle  down  to  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  duties  he  was  sent  off  with  a  message  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Indeed,  five  minutes  had 
hardly  elapsed  from  the  moment  when  an  aeroplane 
landed  gently  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  one  very 
early  morning,  and  the  observer,  climbing  out  of 
it,  dashed  to  the  office  of  the  Commandant,  when 
Jim  shouted  loudly  for  Sergeant  Beamish.  Norman 
happened  to  be  within  hearing,  and  doubled  up  at 
once  and  stood  saluting. 

“  Our  signalling  section  report  a  complete  break- 
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down  in  the  telephones  to  the  Divisional  Head¬ 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuve  Chapelle,” 
Jim  said  abruptly,  “and  there  has  been  a  message 
in  to  say  that  the  same  thing  has  occurred  between 
this  head-quarters  and  the  trenches.  It  looks  fishy. 
With  so  many  spies  about  as  we  know  there  are,  it 
begins  to  appear  as  if  some  rascal  had  been  cutting 
our  wires  on  purpose.  But  we  haven’t  time  in  which 
to  speculate  as  to  how  the  damage  has  happened. 
Our  observer  has  just  landed  with  important  infor¬ 
mation,  and  it  is  to  be  carried  right  through  direct 
to  the  Divisional  Head-quarters.  You  will  take  it, 
Sergeant.” 

“Certainly,  sir,”  said  Norman  briskly. 

“  Then  here  it  is,”  cried  Jim,  handing  him  an 
official  envelope  and  bidding  him  tuck  it  in  his 
pocket;  “and  good  luck,  Norman  boy!”  he  called 
after  his  cousin.  “It  may  be  a  tough  little  bit  of 
business,  but  you  will  carry  it  through,  I  know,  and 
that  without  wasting  time,  for  I  can  tell  you  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.” 

Already,  indeed,  there  was  a  whisper  in  the  camp 
that  some  stiff  fighting  was  intended  by  the  British, 
and  as  Norman  crammed  his  cap  over  his  ears  and 
pulled  down  his  goggles  he  hoped  fervently  that 
that  fighting  might  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  head-quarters  to  which  he  was  about  to 
hasten.  A  moment  later  his  engine  roared,  and 
even  before  Jim  could  get  to  the  gate  which  led 
from  the  camp  on  to  the  high  road,  Sergeant 
Beamish  was  hurtling  down  the  hill  and  away 
towards  the  front  line  of  trenches,  only  his  doubled- 
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up  figure  being  visible,  while  the  rattle  of  his 
exhaust  almost  deafened  Jim  Fletcher. 

“  Fine  boy,”  he  thought,  as  he  watched  his  cousin 
disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  “  He’ll  make 
good,  as  they  say  in  Canada,  and  it’s  likely  enough 
that  this  job  he  is  on  will  take  him  into  hot 
quarters.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mission  with  which 
Norman  was  entrusted  was  to  carry  him  to  a  part 
where  fighting  of  the  fiercest  description  was  about 
to  take  place,  and  was  to  involve  him  in  as  exciting 
an  adventure  as  could  be  wished  for  by  the  most 
dashing  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  V 


In  the  Firing  Line 

It  was  the  early  morning  of  ioth  March,  and  still 
a  grey  mist  hung  over  the  cold,  uninviting,  and 
damp  flat  lands  of  France  and  Flanders.  Up  and 
down  the  British  lines  of  trenches  muffled  figures 
could  be  seen,  clad  in  the  heaviest  of  army  great¬ 
coats,  and  often  enough  in  the  ponderous  skin-coats 
issued  to  the  troops  to  protect  them  during  this 
winter  fighting.  Some  had  their  heads  swathed  in 
puttees;  others  of  the  men  wore  Balaclava  helmets 
which  covered  their  heads  so  completely  that  only 
their  two  eyes  were  visible;  while  yet  again  others, 
the  more  hardy  ones,  were  moving  about  with  only 
the  scantiest  of  clothing,  as  if  they  ignored  cold, 
and  as  if  the  chilly  mists  of  this  unfriendly  country 
had  no  fears  for  them.  And  gradually  the  thin 
cold  vapour  rose  as  the  sun  sucked  at  it,  rose  till 
a  man  could  see  the  trenches  running  to  right  and 
left  of  him  for  fifty  yards  and  more,  and  when  an 
additional  ten  minutes  had  passed,  for  still  another 
fifty  yards.  Flickering  fires  sometimes  caught  the 
eye  from  away  behind  the  lines  of  trenches,  while 

right  in  advance  rows  of  sand-bags  showed  where 
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the  Germans  were  in  hiding — those,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  houses  which  went  to  form  Neuve  Chapelle, 
soon  to  be  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting. 

Norman  cut  off  his  engine  and  braked  energeti¬ 
cally  till  his  machine  skidded  over  the  greasy 
cobble-stones  and  landed  him  in  a  corner. 

“  Woo-a!”  he  shouted,  pulling  himself  and  his 
machine  together  as  a  man  came  towards  him 
through  the  mist. 

“Ah!  beg  pardon,  sir,”  he  said,  saluting,  for 
the  man  was  now  seen  to  be  an  officer.  “  I  am  on 

the  way  for  the  Head-quarters  of  the - Division. 

Could  you  kindly  direct  me,  sir?” 

“Straight  on,  my  lad,  till  you  come  to  cross¬ 
roads,  then  sharp  to  the  right,  and -  Wait  a 

moment,”  he  added,  pulling  out  a  watch;  “Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  -  Division.  You’ll  have  to  be 

slippy,  my  lad,  for  things  are  going  to  happen 
within  a  very  few  moments.  There,  on  you  go, 
or  the  Germans  will  have  a  word  to  say  about  your 
journey.” 

“All  of  which  means  that  there’s  going  to  be 
jolly  old  ructions,”  Norman  told  himself  as  he 
straddled  his  machine  again,  and  peddling  it  along 
the  road,  caused  the  engine  to  fire  and  so  set  him¬ 
self  going. 

“Bah!  Greasy,  my  word!  That  was  almost 
another  skid,  and  —  why,  here  we  are  —  cross¬ 
roads.” 

Once  more  he  cut  his  engine  off  rapidly,  and 
applied  his  brake  with  such  violence  that  his  ma¬ 
chine  slithered  along  the  pave  and,  turning 
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abruptly,  deposited  our  hero  in  a  ditch  which  lined 
the  roadside;  but  neither  man  nor  machine  was  the 
worse  for  the  experience,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
up  and  off  again,  now  in  a  northerly  direction,  at 
right  angles  to  that  which  he  had  been  following. 
A  house  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  a  house  with 
many  gables  and  with  numerous  small  windows, 
which  hardly  looked  large  enough  to  give  light 
to  the  interior,  much  less  to  ventilate  the  rooms 
sheltered  by  the  many  sloping  roofs  of  the  house. 
A  mounted  orderly  sat  his  horse  close  to  one  corner 
of  the  house,  while  in  its  rear,  the  direction  from 
which  Norman  was  approaching,  half  a  dozen 
men  stood  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
peering  round  the  corner,  looking  eager  and  ex¬ 
pectant. 

“Hulloo!”  On  this  occasion  Norman  pulled  up 
a  little  less  abruptly.  “I  say,”  he  said,  “where’s 
the  Head-quarters  of  the - Division?” 

“  Where?”  came  the  answer  from  one  of  the  men, 
a  huge  fellow  whose  shirt-sleeves  were  tucked  right 
up  to  his  shoulders,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
cook,  seeing  that  he  grasped  a  huge  spoon  in  one 
hand,  and  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  a  field-kitchen 
which  was  just  behind  him.  “Why,  Sergeant, 
just  under  your  nose.  ‘Right  here’,  as  they  say 
in  Canada.  But  if  you  have  got  a  message,  you 
had  best  prop  your  machine  against  the  house  and 
go  and  deliver  it  without  waiting.  In  a  moment 
or  two  there  won’t  be  a  chap  hereabouts,  not  an 
officer,  that  is  to  say,  who’ll  have  time  or  patience 
to  give  you  any  attention.” 
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The  fellows  went  on  peering  eagerly  round  the 
corner  of  the  house,  and  naturally  enough  Norman 
caught  some  of  their  eagerness  and  curiosity. 

“What’s  it  all  about?”  he  asked,  beginning  to 
peer  himself,  and  seeing  through  the  now  fast¬ 
lifting  mist  what  appeared  to  be  the  muzzles  of 
big  guns,  dug  in  to  the  right  of  the  house  and  at 
some  considerable  distance.  “Guns!  Ah!  That’s 
the  first  time  I  have  been  so  close  to  them.  Looks 
as  though  you  expected  them  to  start  firing.” 

For  answer  the  cook  took  him  by  the  sleeve  and 
led  him  to  the  opposite  corner,  where,  holding  out 
a  huge  muscular  arm,  he  pointed  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

“More  guns,”  he  growled  hoarsely,  “more  and 
more  guns,  Sergeant;  with  piles  and  piles  of  am¬ 
munition  behind  ’em,  sir;  with  enough  shells  there 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  German  position  from 
Bois  du  Biez  to  the  windmill  at  Pietre,  and  that’s 
the  line  across  which  our  chaps  are  going  to  break 
a  way  this  morning.  That  is,  if  it’s  possible. 
They’ll  have  a  try  and  a  good  one,  you  may  be 
sure  of  it,  and  the  guns  all  along  the  line  are  going 
to  open  the  ball  in  just  a  few  seconds.  Ah!  listen 
to  that;  there  goes  the  first  of  ’em,  and— my  word! 
7.30  to  the  tick — and  that  was  the  time  arranged 
for  the  action  to  open.” 

Instinctively  Norman  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
looked  at  the  time.  It  was  precisely  7.30  in  the 
morning,  that  grey,  misty  early  March  morning 
when  the  trenches,  the  actual  firing  line  and  the 
men  lying  waiting  there,  were  almost  completely 
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invisible  from  these  divisional  head-quarters.  Yet 
the  sun  overhead,  as  we  have  said  before,  was 
sucking  greedily  at  that  misty  vapour,  was  lifting 
it  swiftly  from  the  flat  lands  of  France  and  Flanders, 
and  was  making  it  possible  already  for  the  gunners 
to  lay  their  pieces  on  the  objects  on  which  they 
were  to  pour  a  rain  of  shrapnel. 

Norman  peered  to  the  east  across  this  trench  lined 
by  our  gallant  fellows  to  where  Neuve  Chapelle  lay, 
its  red  roofs  flashing  dully  in  the  morning  rays. 
Not  a  German  was  visible,  not  a  gun  sounded  from 
the  enemy’s  position,  while  not  so  much  as  a  single 
British  soldier  was  in  evidence.  Only  to  right  and 
left  were  those  guns,  their  muzzles  alone  showing, 
for  wheels  and  carriages  and  breaches  were  hidden 
from  sight  in  the  pits  dug  by  the  gunners.  But 
wait!  Over  one  of  those  pits,  trailing  away  from 
the  muzzle  of  one  solitary  gun,  was  a  thin  Avisp  of 
smoke,  while  far  in  advance,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
Neuve  Chapelle,  a  billowing  white  cloud  was  break¬ 
ing  into  smaller  particles  as  a  shrapnel  shell  burst 
itself  asunder.  Then,  as  he  looked,  guns  roared 
to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  the  ground  shook, 
and  the  atmosphere  vibrated  with  the  detonation  of 
so  many  cannon.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  that 
hitherto  peaceful  ioth  of  March  was  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  most  terrific  cannonade  that  any  of 
the  British  troops  had  as  yet  experienced.  True, 
during  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  and  on  many  an¬ 
other  occasion  our  fine  soldiers  had  crouched  in 
their  trenches  for  hours,  and  had  listened  to  the 
roar  of  German  guns  and  to  the  thunderous  blasts 
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of  the  huge  high-explosive  shells  which  they  threw 
at  our  trenches.  But  even  the  roar  of  such  cannon¬ 
ades  had  been  as  nothing  to  this  which  our  guns 
commenced  on  this  early  morning.  The  noise  was 
shattering,  deafening,  utterly  demoralizing.  And 
yet  it  was  only  the  noise  of  modern  guns.  Those 
loud  reports,  those  hammering  blasts  on  the  ground 
which  took  the  recoil  of  every  piece  as  it  was  dis¬ 
charged,  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  tear¬ 
ing,  crashing,  blasting  sounds  of  our  shells  as  they 
exploded  over  and  in  the  enemy’s  position. 

Norman  put  his  fingers  to  his  ears  and  looked 
out  to  the  front  of  the  house  behind  which  he  was 
sheltering.  Still  not  a  German  gun  spoke;  while 
there  was  not  an  enemy  in  sight.  But  everywhere, 
fairly  near  at  hand,  along  a  line  drawn  well  in  front 
of  our  trenches,  and  right  in  the  rear  of  the  German 
front  position,  puffs  of  smoke  filled  the  air,  while 
dust  and  smoke  and  clouds  of  earth  sent  skywards 
hid  the  features  of  the  ground,  and  made  one 
marvel  at  the  power  exercised  by  modern  artillery. 
A  hand  on  his  shoulder,  a  hand  which  gripped 
a  huge  cooking-spoon,  brought  Norman  to  his 
senses. 

“Ain’t  you  star-gazing  a  little,  Sergeant?” 
shouted  the  cook,  for  the  ordinary  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  roar  of  artillery.  “Ain’t  you  got 
a  message  for  Head-quarters?  Then  hadn’t  you 
better  be  popping  in  right  away,  for  that  message 
might  be  of  importance?  Besides,  as  I  said  before, 
the  orfficers  in  there’ll  have  enough  to  do  without 
being  bothered  with  dispatch-riders.  No  offence, 
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mate,”  he  added,  for  your  Briton  is  polite  before 
all  things. 

Propping  his  machine  against  the  house,  Norman 
took  the  hint  at  once,  and  passing  round  the  corner 
strode  beyond  the  mounted  orderly  to  a  front  door, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  front  door  any 
longer,  seeing  that  it  had  been  perforated  with 
bullets  in  a  hundred  places  and  was  hanging  from 
one  hinge  only.  He  mounted  the  steps  and  pushed 
his  way  into  a  narrow  hall  immediately  inside  it. 
Here,  too,  there  was  an  orderly. 

“Dispatch-rider,”  he  said;  “I’ve  come  with  a 
message  for  Divisional  Head-quarters.” 

“Eh?”  shouted  the  man,  for  the  din  of  those 
guns  penetrated  this  narrow  hall  and  made  hearing 
almost  impossible.  “What’s  that?  Oh  !  a  message, 
of  course;  then  in  you  go  with  it.” 

He  struck  the  door  of  a  room  opening  into  the 
hall  loudly  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  and  opened  it 
without  ceremony. 

“Come  in,”  someone  shouted;  and  obeying  the 
order,  Norman  stepped  in  and  saluted.  There  was 
an  officer  seated  at  a  square  table  over  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  an  officer  whose  grey  moustache  and  many 
ribbons  showed  him  to  be  a  veteran.  He  was  coolly 
puffing  at  a  cigarette,  and  looking  up  as  Norman 
entered,  peered  at  him  through  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
At  that  instant  another  officer,  who  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  behind  him,  came  forward  and  took  Norman’s 
message. 

“  Ah  !  yes — yes — very  important,”  Norman  heard 
the  senior  of  these  two  mutter  as  he  spread  out  the 
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message;  for  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  firing — a  lull,  let  us  add,  that  endured  but  for 
a  few  seconds ;  then  again  the  roar  broke  out,  this 
time  more  intense,  more  shattering,  and  more  tre¬ 
mendous  in  its  violence,  while  the  walls  shook,  the 
floor  vibrated,  and  the  inkstand  and  a  rack  upon 
which  the  senior  officer  had  placed  his  pen  rattled 
and  jingled.  The  two  officers  shouted  at  one 
another,  and  then  the  senior,  still  puffing  at  his 
cigarette,  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  a  box  lying 
in  front  of  him,  and  wrote  a  few  rapid  sentences. 
Popping  it  into  an  envelope,  he  handed  it  to  his 
junior,  who  immediately  beckoned  to  Norman. 

“Sergeant!”  he  bellowed;  and  at  once  our  hero 
advanced  to  his  elbow.  “You  will  have  to  take 
this  on  to  the  25th  Head-quarters.  Ask  ’em  outside 
to  direct  you  to  the  Brigade  Head-quarters,  and  get 
along  there  as  fast  as  possible.  There’ll  be  bullets, 
my  lad,  and  it’ll  be  a  ticklish  business.” 

He  smiled  a  very  friendly  smile,  and  Norman 
grinned  back  at  him  respectfully. 

“Certainly,  sir,”  he  shouted,  “I’ll  go  at  once; 
and  afterwards- — — ?” 

“Afterwards  you  will  be  free  to  return  to  your 
own  head-quarters,”  came  the  answer.  “Good 
luck,  my  lad!  and  don’t  forget  that  that  message 
is  important,  and  requires  to  reach  the  Brigade 
Head-quarters  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.” 

That  was  quite  enough  for  Norman  Beamish. 
He  saluted  briskly  and  bounced  out  of  the  room, 
stumbling  up  against  the  orderly  on  duty  there  as 
he  did  so.  Then,  without  waiting  to  listen  to  the 
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man’s  grumbles,  he  darted  along  the  hall  and  out 
into  the  open.  Round  the  corner  he  found  that 
mounted  orderly  still  seated,  waiting  in  case  he 
were  wanted  to  carry  a  message;  while  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  were  the  half-dozen  men  whom  he  had 
left  peering  at  the  guns  to  right  and  left  of  Head¬ 
quarters.  As  for  these  same  guns,  “by  now,” 
thought  Norman,  “they  must  be  red-hot  with  their 
exertions.”  A  thin  pall  of  smoke  hung  over  them, 
though  they  were  using  smokeless  powder,  while 
the  air  above  them,  now  clear  and  free  from  mist, 
seemed  to  vibrate  in  the  sun’s  rays.  Yes,  the  guns 
were  there,  but,  strangely  enough,  scarcely  a  man 
was  visible,  scarcely  a  man  of  those  many  crews 
who  must  be  administering  to  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  these  modern  weapons.  For  let  us  explain  that 
rapid-firing  guns  possess,  because  of  that  same 
rapidity  of  firing,  a  huge  advantage,  and  possess 
also,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  their  rapidity  of 
firing,  a  disadvantage,  which  is  one  of  the  tests 
of  modern  administration.  So  perfect  have  these 
pieces  become,  and  so  easy  the  acts  of  loading  and 
firing,  that  in  these  days  one  gun  can  consume 
within  an  hour  as  many  shells  as  guns  of  older 
style  could  discharge  during  the  hours  of  daylight. 
Their  appetite,  in  fact,  is  so  immense  that  vast 
stores  of  shells  must  be  kept  at  hand  to  supply 
them;  and  since  these  stores  can  be  made  to  dis¬ 
appear  in  an  alarmingly  rapid  manner,  still  greater 
stores  must  be  within  easy  distance,  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  brought  up  to  them,  must  be  travelling 
along  the  lines  of  communication  which  end  at  the 
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gun  positions,  and  must  be  in  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  be  already  manufactured  by  the  country 
whose  guns  are  firing. 

But  Norman  gave  not  a  thought  to  all  that  at 
the  time;  and,  indeed,  how  can  a  man  be  expected 
to  think  of  anything  in  particular  when  such  a 
tornado  of  shells  is  being  discharged  quite  close  to 
him?  He  seized  his  bicycle,  pushed  it  into  the  road 
and  straddled  it.  Then,  as  if  the  temptation  were 
too  strong  for  him,  or  as  if  he  needed  something 
with  which  to  calm  his  somewhat  ruffled  nerves, 
he  dragged  a  cigarette  from  a  case  he  carried  in 
his  pocket,  lit  it  with  a  sigh,  and  inhaled  a  cloud 
of  smoke  till  the  power  of  inhaling  was  finished. 
Then  he  blew  the  cloud  out  again,  jammed  the 
cigarette  between  his  teeth,  and  waving  to  the  cook 
and  his  mates,  set  his  machine  going. 

“  Dead  on,  straight  down  the  road,”  shouted  the 
cook.  “Head-quarters  of  the  25th  Brigade  are 
right  before  you.  Take  my  tip,  Sergeant,  and  go 
all  you  can,  for  the  Germans  are  sure  to  mark 
you.” 

“Then  here’s  for  it,”  thought  Norman,  not  in 
the  least  frightened  or  nervous,  not  in  the  least 
concerned  at  the  danger  before  him;  yet  strung  up 
to  a  pitch  of  excitement,  with  every  muscle  braced, 
with  every  faculty  alert  to  meet  the  expected 
danger.  Cramming  his  hat  down  on  his  head,  he 
opened  the  throttle  of  his  engine  and  sent  his 
machine  roaring  down  the  road  between  shattered 
lines  of  trees,  which  proved,  if  proof  were  necessary, 
that  there  had  been  heavy  fighting  in  this  direction, 
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and  past  a  farm-house  which  lay  on  his  left,  and 
which  no  doubt  had  once  harboured  a  prosperous 
farmer,  but  now  was  a  wreck  of  shattered  walls, 
and  tumbled  roofs,  and  fire-swept  interior.  It  was 
one  of  those  almost  uncountable  marks  left  by  the 
German  Hun  in  France  and  Flanders,  and  being 
such  it  no  longer  attracted  Norman’s  attention,  nor, 
indeed,  the  attention  of  any  of  the  British  soldiers. 
It  was  a  commonplace  object  enough ;  to  right  and 
to  left  of  him  there  were  similar  examples  of  German 
violence  and  acts  of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaiser’s  soldiers. 

“  Straight  bang  ahead  till  you  come  to  a  bridge,” 
thought  Norman,  as  he  raced  along  over  the  pave, 
his  machine  bounding  and  bumping  till  it  was  a 
wonder  that  he  was  able  to  remain  seated  on  it. 
“Look  for  a  ruined  farm-house  on  your  right  and 
some  stables  just  behind  it;  that’s  where  you’ll  find 
the  Brigade  Head-quarters.  Ah!  there’s  the  bridge 
right  enough,  and  there’s  the  farm.  Now  for  the 
stables.” 

Phit!  phit!  phit!  bizz!  Something  hummed  past 
him,  while  immediately  on  his  left  some  swiftly- 
flying  object  struck  a  tree  and,  ricochetting  from  it, 
went  off  into  the  open  with  a  nasty  screaming  noise 
which  set  his  nerves  tingling.  Bizz! — the  same 
sound  was  repeated,  while  another  object  hit  the 
pave  a  few  inches  to  his  right,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  bridge,  and  struck  flames  from  the  cobbles. 

“  Bullets,”  thought  Norman,  quite  cool  and 
collected,  and  still  puffing  at  the  remains  of  his 
cigarette.  “There’s  the  farm,  I  said,  and  there  are 
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the  stables;  now  how  does  a  chap  get  to  them? 
Let’s  see;  there’s  a  farm  road  passing  through  that 
gate  to  the  right,  and  I  should  say  it  leads  right 
up  to  the  stables.  I’ll  take  it.” 

He  shut  the  throttle  of  his  engine  and  let  his  feet 
slide  along  the  pave  on  either  side,  thus  braking 
the  speed  of  his  machine  till  he  brought  it  to  a  rest 
opposite  the  lane  of  which  he  had  spoken.  It  was 
reached  by  a  narrow  bridge  which  crossed  the  deep 
ditch  lining  the  road  on  that  side,  and  just  as  Nor¬ 
man  turned  to  wheel  his  machine  over  it,  more 
bullets  sped  by.  Something  exploded  in  the  air 
just  above  and  behind  him,  and  instantly  branches 
were  shattered  from  the  trees  which  lined  the  road, 
while  a  hail  of  bullets  struck  the  pave  or  buried 
themselves  in  the  ditches  and  the  earth  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  causeway. 

“Hi!”  someone  shouted;  and  turning  his  head 
Norman  saw  a  figure  waving  to  him  from  the 
shelter  of  the  farm-house.  “Hi!  Come  over 
here;  quick,  man!  They’ve  spotted  you,  and’ll 
lay  you  out  flat  if  you  don’t  get  under  cover.” 

Bizz!  Phit!  Phit!  There  they  were  again, 
bullets  sweeping  past  him  on  either  hand;  just 
above  his  head;  close  to  his  legs;  even  within  an 
inch  of  the  machine  he  was  riding.  Norman  gave 
the  latter  a  desperate  push  forward  and  set  the 
engine  going;  then,  careless  of  the  ground  he  had 
to  cross,  of  the  many  bumps  and  ruts  it  showed, 
he  opened  his  throttle  wide  and  sped  onward  to¬ 
wards  the  waving  figure.  Nor  did  he  reach  shelter 
any  too  quickly,  for  by  then  shrapnel  was  bursting 
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in  clouds  right  along  the  road  he  had  been  tra¬ 
versing,  and  had  he  remained  there  he  would  most 
certainly  have  been  “laid  out”,  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  individual  who  had  warned  him. 

“  Hot  shop  this!”  the  fellow  grinned,  as  Norman 
wheeled  his  machine  into  the  wreck  of  the  farm¬ 
house  and  turned  to  question  the  soldier.  “  I’m 
batman  to  one  of  the  orfficers,  and  I  tell  you 
straight  it’s  hard  to  find  a  spot  that’s  worth  living 
in.  Them  German  cusses  has  smashed  up  most 
of  the  buildings  hereabouts,  and  a  man  has  to  be 
content  with  what’s  left  standing.  What’s  amiss, 
mate?  What’s  brought  you  along  here  at  such 
a  time,  when  things  is  moving?” 

“A  message,”  Norman  told  him  abruptly. 

“For  the  Brigadier?”  asked  the  man  curiously. 

“Yes,  certainly.  Where  is  he?” 

“Then  you’ve  got  to  extend  ysur  journey,”  the 
man  grinned,  as  if  the  announcement  amused  him 
intensely.  “There  ain’t  no  Head-quarters  over 
here  at  this  moment,  because,  as  you’ve  got  to 
know  by  now,  there’s  things  doing.  So  Head¬ 
quarters  has  been  moved  right  forward,  and  if 
you  want  to  reach  ’em,  why,  you’ve  got  to  try  the 
road  again;  and  I’m  sorry  for  you.” 

Norman  felt  rather  inclined  to  be  sorry  for  him¬ 
self,  too,  when  he  looked  out  from  the  shelter  of  that 
wrecked  building;  for  shells,  German  shells,  still 
burst  over  the  road  and  still  thumped  on  to  the 
pave.  From  that  position  he  could  not  hear  the 
bullets,  though  no  doubt  they  were  still  screaming 
and  snapping  amongst  the  trees  which  lined  the 
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causeway.  As  to  the  report  of  rifles,  or  the  roar 
of  German  cannon,  they  were  drowned  utterly  and 
entirely  by  the  thunderous  detonation  of  those 
British  cannon  which  still  played  on  the  enemy, 
which  still  hurled  shells  into  his  positions,  and  still 
ringed  the  country  in  rear  of  his  firing  line  with 
a  circle  of  shrapnel  bullets,  thus  preventing  rein¬ 
forcements  being  moved  forward.  This  violent 
cannonade  was,  in  fact,  the  precursor  of  a  modern 
infantry  attack;  a  violent  shelling  of  the  enemy’s 
lines  destined  to  beat  in  his  trenches,  to  demoralize 
his  men,  to  rip  up  and  destroy  his  barbed-wire 
entanglements,  and  so  make  ready  for  the  rush 
of  those  who  would  seize  upon  his  positions. 

Where  Norman  had  sat  and  sheltered  before, 
at  the  Divisional  Head-quarters,  the  plan  and  the 
working  of  the  plan  were  clearly  visible;  but  here, 
at  closer  range,  when  shells  were  bursting  round 
him,  and  when  bullets  sped  across  the  ground, 
there  was  no  plan  observable.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  hideous  jumble  of  terrifying  explosions,  of 
rattling  shrapnel  bullets,  of  puffs  of  smoke,  and 
of  clouds  of  dust  and  of  debris  sent  up  by  bursting 
missiles.  The  scene  was  enough,  in  fact,  to  deter 
the  most  gallant  young  warrior  from  venturing  to 
approach  it  closer;  yet  duty  pointed  ahead,  that 
inexorable  duty  which  attracts  all  of  our  brave 
soldiers.  Norman  grabbed  another  cigarette  and 
lit  it,  puffed  out  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke,  and 
nodding  curtly  to  the  batman,  gripped  his  machine 
again  and  made  ready  to  dare  the  open. 

“  Going?”  asked  the  man. 
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“Yes,”  answered  Norman  abruptly. 

“Then  good  luck!”  cried  the  fellow,  gripping 
his  hand  warmly.  “By  gum!  You  dispatch 
fellows  are  the  very  limit.  Swap  me  bob!  but  you 
take  a  whole  heap  of  beating.  And  see  here,  take 
a  tip  from  one  who’s  been  a  good  long  time  in  this 
business;  get  on  to  the  centre  of  the  road  and  bolt 
clean  along  it.  If  they  start  shelling  you,  don’t 
stop  for  an  instant,  not  even  to  take  cover,  for  it’s 
then  that  they’ll  get  you.  Keep  right  on,  and 
never  stop  till  you  reach  Head-quarters.  Where 
are  they?” 

“Yes,”  bellowed  Norman. 

“Dead  straight  ahead.  The  exact  position  I 
ain’t  certain  of,  but  you’ll  find  ’em  in  a  dug-out 
somewhere  along  there,  and  beyond  ’em’ll  be  our 
troops  in  their  trenches.” 

“Right-o!”  Norman  answered  him  laconically, 
and  pulling  his  cap  down  again,  straddled  his 
machine  and  set  it  in  motion.  Bumping  along 
the  lane,  he  crossed  the  narrow  bridge  over  the 
ditch  which  lined  the  road,  and  gained  the  centre 
of  the  pave\  then,  turning  sharp  to  his  right,  he 
opened  his  throttle  and  went  bouncing  along  at 
a  speed  which  set  his  clothing  flapping  loudly. 
At  that  pace,  too,  he  could  not  hear  the  bullets  nor 
the  shells  which  still  burst  over  the  road;  only  the 
roar  of  those  guns  was  still  distinguishable. 

As  to  the  Brigade  Head-quarters,  there  was  not 
a  sign  of  their  presence,  nor  a  sign  of  our  troops, 
in  fact,  till  of  a  sudden  a  yawning  gap  across  the 
road  in  front  warned  him  to  pull  up  without  loss 
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of  a  moment.  It  was  a  trench,  and  looking  into 
it  Norman  saw  men  seated  and  smoking. 

“  Where’s  Brigade  Head-quarters?”  he  bellowed, 
peering  in  upon  them. 

“Along  here  to  the  right,”  one  of  the  men 
shouted.  “  Best  leave  your  machine  up  there  or 
you’ll  be  drawing  fire,  and  will  be  blown  into 
mincemeat.  Drop  in  here,  mate,  and  we’ll  send 
you  along  to  ’em.” 

In  another  minute  Norman  was  hurrying  along 
the  trench,  twisting  and  turning  as  he  came  to  the 
zigzags,  and  presently  reached  a  part  where  there 
were  a  number  of  dug-outs.  Here  he  delivered 
his  message,  and  on  the  advice  of  an  officer  went 
along  the  trench  a  little  farther,  and,  turning  to 
his  left,  entered  another  in  which  a  number  of  men 
were  resting.  There  he  sat  down  to  regain  his 
breath,  and  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  his  own  Head-quarters. 

But  Norman  seemed  fated  to  take  a  part  in  this 
historic  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  For  hardly  had 
he  come  to  a  rest  and  regained  his  breath  when, 
of  a  sudden,  that  shattering  roar  of  guns  ceased 
utterly,  and  following  it  there  came  the  whistles 
of  officers  summoning  their  men,  and  the  shouts 
of  thousands  of  British  soldiers.  Men  were  scram¬ 
bling  out  of  the  trenches,  and  were  forming  up  on 
the  flat  ground  just  in  front  of  them;  and,  as  Nor¬ 
man  looked,  lines  of  our  gallant  fellows  stepped 
off  and  raced  towards  the  enemy’s  position. 

How  it  was  Norman  could  never  tell,  but  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  push  him  forward,  to  compel  him 
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to  join  those  daring  fellows,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  racing  after  them,  bellowing  loudly,  cheering 
with  the  best  of  them,  and  joining  them  in  the 
charge  which  was  destined  to  carry  him  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle 

Rat-a-tat-tat  !  A  machine-gun  hidden  in  some 
buildings  on  the  north  of  the  village  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  rattled  ominously,  and  a  hail  of  bullets 
swept  over  the  ground  across  which  those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  British  soldiers  were  charging.  Bullets 
kicked  up  the  earth  at  Norman’s  feet.  They  raced 
amongst  the  trees  lining  the  roadside,  thudding 
often  enough  against  the  trunks,  and  in  some  cases 
ricochetting  and  going  off  in  all  directions.  They 
screamed  through  the  air  and  tore  their  way  resist- 
lessly  over  the  flat  lands  of  France  and  Flanders. 
Then  the  men  on  either  side  of  him  suddenly 
ceased  to  run,  and  doubling  up  into  queer  little 
balls  rolled  over  and  over.  Norman  came  to  a 
sudden  stop. 

“Helloo!”  he  asked,  bending  over  one  of  the 
fallen  men.  “  Hurt?” 

“  Get  on,”  bellowed  the  gallant  fellow,  indignation 
and  excitement  blazing  from  his  eyes.  “Am  I 
hurt?  Are  you  a  blessed - ” 

Blood  gushed  from  his  mouth  and  smothered 
further  utterance,  while  Norman,  sick  for  one  brief 
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second  at  the  sight  of  this  wounded  man,  took  his 
words  to  heart,  and  forgetting  in  another  moment 
all  about  him,  went  racing  on  after  the  men  in 
advance.  With  him  he  took  the  wounded  man’s 
rifle,  with  bayonet  fixed. 

“This  way!  This  way,  men  !  ”  An  officer,  a  tall 
young  fellow  who  looked  not  a  day  older  than 
Norman,  led  a  section  of  the  men  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  joining  with  the  band  our  hero  found 
himself  dashing  through  a  forest  of  posts  and  stakes, 
with  strips  and  jagged  ends  of  barbed  wire  littering 
the  ground  between  them,  and  in  some  cases  curled 
up  round  the  stakes  and  embracing  them  closely. 

“Forward  to  that  ridge.  Then  lie  down  and 
take  cover.” 

That  mass  of  men  — for  British  soldiers  had 
swarmed  through  the  gaps  in  the  enemy’s  broken 
wire  entanglements  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  party 
which  Norman  had  accompanied  —  raced  forward 
without  hesitation  to  a  tiny  ridge,  a  mere  roll  in 
the  ground,  where  they  threw  themselves  down  on 
their  faces.  Norman  sprawled  close  to  a  diminutive 
fellow  who  had  been  running  just  beside  him,  and 
finding  a  little  hollow  squeezed  his  body  into  it. 

“  Ammunition  !”  he  shouted.  “  Got  any?” 

The  man  stared  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
as  if  he  had  not  understood,  poked  his  rifle  forward 
and,  taking  aim  at  the  buildings  of  Neuve  Chapelle, 
began  to  fire  steadily. 

“Hi!”  bellowed  Norman,  itching  to  follow  suit. 
“Ammunition!  I  haven’t  got  any.” 

“Eh?  No  ammunition?  Well,  here’s  a  round 
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or  so,  but  I  can’t  spare  more,”  the  man  told  him 
grudgingly.  “  May  want  it  all  and  a  lot  more. 
Hope  so,  anyway,  for  I’ve  been  in  the  trenches  these 
weeks  past,  and  don’t  mean  to  lose  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  Germans.” 

A  whistle  was  blown  in  front  of  them  as  the  man 
handed  over  a  few  rounds  to  our  hero,  and  an 
officer’s  head  bobbed  up  from  the  little  cover  the 
ground  afforded.  It  was  the  same  young  fellow 
who  had  led  his  section  through  the  broken  tangle 
of  wire  and  posts.  Norman  could  see  his  whistle 
swinging  from  the  cord  which  suspended  it  about 
his  neck,  and  watched  while  the  officer  raised  his 
glasses  and  stared  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy  and 
then  to  right  and  left  of  him. 

“Cease  fire!”  he  shouted.  “There’s  not  a  Ger¬ 
man  in  sight,  and  nothing  to  aim  at.  I  think  our 
fellows  have  been  stopped,  away  to  our  left.  Some 
of  you  men  keep  a  bright  eye  toward  the  German 
trenches  while  I  take  a  look  round  with  these 
glasses.” 

Rising  swiftly,  and  yet  appearing  to  be  in  no 
hurry,  he  stepped  across  to  an  old  willow  which 
reared  its  shaggy  head  within  ten  paces. 

Rat-a-tat-tat.  Rat-a-tat-tat.  A  machine-gun 
somewhere  toward  the  left  front  broke  into  violent 
action  instantly,  while  bullets  sped  overhead  and 
twigs  were  stripped  from  the  willow.  Bizz!  Phit! 
Phit! 

“Look  out,  sir!”  a  sergeant  shouted.  “They’ve 
spotted  you,  and  will  shoot  you  down  if  you  don’t 
take  cover.” 
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“Then  you  spot  them,  Sergeant,”  came  the  instant 
answer.  “  I’ll  get  behind  the  tree,  and  leave  it  to 
you  fellows  to  deal  with  those  gunners.” 

Still  casually  enough,  still  unruffled  for  all  those 
bullets,  he  stepped  across  toward  the  tree,  while 
Norman  wormed  his  way  forward  till  he  lay  beside 
the  sergeant. 

“  I’ve  spotted  that  machine-gun,”  he  told  him 
hoarsely,  for  as  the  officer  had  risen  to  his  feet  he 
had  distinctly  caught  sight  of  a  head  raised  from 
behind  a  distant  parapet.  “There,  Sergeant — just 
to  your  left  and  a  hundred  yards  away.  Bizz! 
There  he  goes  again,  and  see  how  the  chips  are 
flying.” 

A  shower  of  splinters  was  torn  from  the  tree 
behind  which  the  officer  was  hiding,  while  again  a 
hail  of  missiles  swept  over  the  party.  The  sergeant 
turned  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  peered  in 
the  direction  in  which  Norman  was  pointing. 

“Yes!”  he  shouted,  for  there  was  still  sufficient 
noise  all  round  to  make  the  ordinary  voice  inaudible, 
though  the  thunder  of  those  guns  had  died  away 
long  ago,  and  comparatively  few  shots  were  being 
fired  by  the  British  batteries.  Indeed,  to  have  fired 
at  the  moment  would  have  been  to  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  own  men,  seeing  that  they  were  already 
— in  that  part  of  the  battle-ground  where  Norman 
was  fighting — well  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

“Yes,  I  can  see  the  splinters  right  enough,”  the 
sergeant  shouted,  looking  again  to  his  front.  “  But 
the  position  of  that  machine-gun  is  hidden.  Where 
did  you  say?” 
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“  Left  front.  Right  over  there.  Look  along  my 
hand.” 

In  his  eagerness  Norman  sat  up  and  stretched  his 
left  hand  out,  with  the  index  finger  pointing  to  the 
parapet  behind  which  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  German  head. 

“There,  Sergeant!”  he  yelled,  carried  away  by 
excitement.  “There’s  a  long  line  of  sand-bags, 
and  a  little  gap  in  it  to  the  left  of  us.  See  it  now? 
I - ” 

Bizz !  Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat ! 

“  Come  down  under  cover,”  growled  the  sergeant. 
“  That’s  the  sort  of  way  that  young  fellers  get  shot, 
my  boy.  Been  in  this  sort  of  business  before,  eh? 
Why,  you’re  a  sergeant  in  the  dispatch-riders. 
Now,  how  on  earth  did  you  come  to - ” 

“Hang  how  I  came  to  be  here!  I’m  here,” 
Norman  shouted  at  him.  “The  thing  is,  are  we 
going  to  down  that  machine-gun?” 

“You  can  answer  yes  to  that  every  time,”  he  was 
told  instantly.  “  Only  a  chap’s  got  to  spot  the  exact 
place  first.  Look  here,  Sergeant,  you’ve  done  that. 
Then  you  get  in  and  find  a  bit  of  good  cover.  Then 
plug  the  place  for  all  you  know.  Someone’ll  give 
’em  a  target,  and  they’ll  blaze  off  before  very  long. 
That’ll  be  your  opportunity.” 

“Then  give  me  ammunition.  I  picked  up  the 
rifle  on  the  way  here,  and  have  only  half  a  dozen 
rounds.  Give  me  cartridges  and  I’ll  see  what  I 
can  do;  and  when  we  move  forward  again  I’ll  go 
straight  for  those  beggars.” 

There  came  a  grunt  from  the  sergeant  lying 
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beside  Norman,  and  turning  his  head  abruptly  he 
stared  into  our  hero’s  eyes  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  disengaged 
hand,  and  taking  Norman’s,  shook  his  arm  with 
a  heartiness  there  was  no  mistaking. 

“  You  ain’t  answered  that  question  yet,”  he  said. 
“  Been  in  this  sort  o’  game  before,  mate?  Or  are 
you  a  new  chum?” 

“Green  as  grass,”  Norman  grinned  back  at  him. 
“Heard  guns  before,  of  course,  and  experienced  a 
little  shelling.  But  this  is — well ” 

“  Hot  stuff.  Sort  of  thing  with  the  lid  off.  Yus! 
It’s  hot,  though  I’ve  known  it  hotter,  and  I  should 
be  able  to  speak,  seeing  that  I  was  in  the  retreat 
from  Monsand  the  battle  o’  Ypres.  Bah!  There 
that  machine-gun  goes  again,  and  they’ve  shot 
Sandy!  Here,  take  his  belt  and  pouches  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  get  in  at  them  vermin.  Yes,  vermin!” 
he  shouted,  “for  that’s  what  them  Germans  are. 
They  don’t  fight  fair,  never.” 

A  man  lying  on  the  far  side  of  the  sergeant  had 
at  that  moment  suddenly  dropped  his  rifle  and 
rolled  over  on  his  side,  and  at  once  the  speaker 
relieved  him  of  his  belt  and  pouches.  Crouching 
low,  for  the  smallest  exposure  drew  fire  from 
the  enemy,  Norman  rapidly  secured  the  belt  to 
his  own  person.  Then  creeping  forward  on  all 
fours  he  wormed  his  way  into  a  slightly  more 
favourable  position,  till  a  few  clods  of  earth  lay 
in  front  of  him  and  hid  him  completely  from  the 
enemy. 

“Just  the  sort  of  spot,”  he  told  himself.  “I’ll 
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tunnel  a  peep-hole  under  the  earth  and  see  what 
I  can  make  of  those  fellows.” 

Thud!  A  single  shot  hit  the  tiny  parapet  before 
him,  and  sent  a  shower  of  damp  earth  into  his  face. 
But  Norman  did  not  waver.  Somehow  or  other, 
after  that  frantic  rush,  and  after  the  storm  of  bullets 
which  had  hissed  about  him,  he  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  to  the  circumstance  of  their  presence. 
He  smiled  grimly  as  he  heard  them  hurtling  past, 
and  grinned  back  at  the  officer  as  he  saw  more 
chips  of  bark  sent;  flying  from  the  surface  of  the 
tree  behind  which  he  had  taken  shelter.  Then, 
thrusting  his  bayonet  into  the  mound  of  earth  in 
front,  he  rapidly  bored  a  hole  through  it. 

“  See  ’em?”  asked  the  sergeant.  “  There,  they’re 
in  operation  again,  and — ah,  they’ve  got  the  orfficer. 
I  thought  they  would.  That’s  the  worst  of  our 
young  orfficers,  you  can’t  keep  ’em  behind  cover,” 
he  growled.  “You  can’t  knock  no  sort  of  horse 
sense  into  their  heads,  and  you  can’t  frighten  ’em. 
No,  the  Germans  can’t  do  that,  and  they’ve  been 
trying  it  on  these  months-  past.  But  it’s  a  sin  and 
a  shame,  and  them  young  fellers  ought  to  be 
more  careful.” 

Norman  peered  through  his  hole  while  the  ser¬ 
geant  was  speaking,  though  out  of  the  tail-end  of 
one  eye  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  that  young  officer 
sheltering  behind  the  tree  tumbling  backward. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  a  head  rose  from  behind  the 
distant  parapet  where  he  imagined  the  machine- 
gun  to  be  located,  and  a  second  later  a  man’s 
shoulders  became  visible.  Instantly  swinging  his 
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rifle  round,  Norman  laid  the  sights  on  this  object, 
and  just  as  the  German  waved  a  hand  and  shouted 
across  at  the  British,  he  gently  pressed  his  finger 
on  the  trigger. 

“Gosh!  Got  him  clean!  I  saw  the  beggar,” 
shouted  the  sergeant.  “That’s  the  gun  position, 
sure  enough,  and  that’s  what  we’ve  got  to  be  afraid 
of.” 

“Then  why  not  make  a  rush  for  ’em  now?” 
asked  Norman,  half  rising  to  his  knees.  “That 
was  an  officer  I  picked  off,  and  his  falling  will  have 
perhaps  disorganized  the  crew.  Who’s  for  it?  Get 
some  of  your  men  to  cover  the  advance,  Sergeant. 
Coming?” 

The  sergeant  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  Norman,  who  was  now  towering  near 
him.  Both  gripped  their  rifles  in  readiness  for  the 
charge,  while  their  eyes  were  blazing  with  excite¬ 
ment. 

“Who’s  for  that  gun,  boys?”  bellowed  the  ser¬ 
geant.  “  Who’s  going  to  follow?  And  mind  you, 
some  of  you  hang  on  here  and  cover  our  advance, 
there’s  good  fellows.  Ah!  Here’s  Allday,  and 
you  too,  Tom  Mason,  and  Billie  Stone,  and — yes, 
that’s  enough  with  you  two  others.  The  rest’ll  stay 
here  and  shoot  anything  German  that  appears  above 
ground.  Now  then,  Sergeant.” 

Norman  leaped  over  the  little  heap  of  earth  which 
had  given  him  shelter,  and  at  the  same  instant  felt 
as  if  someone  had  kicked  his  left  arm  violently. 
But  in  an  instant  he  forgot  all  about  the  incident, 
for  half  a  dozen  men  had  rushed  to  join  him  and 
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his  comrade,  and  had  ranged  themselves  close  to 
them. 

“Charge!  Forward!  Into ’em  with  the  bayonet!” 

How  they  raced  across  that  strip  of  open,  boggy 
country !  How  bullets  zipped  and  purred  past  them, 
and  how  long  it  seemed  to  take  them  to  reach  the 
parapet  for  which  they  had  been  aiming!  Norman 
leaped  at  it  from  two  yards  away  and  landed  on  the 
very  summit.  There,  for  an  instant,  he  stood  with 
the  whole  German  position  laid  before  him.  There 
were  trenches  on  either  hand,  trenches  crammed 
with  bodies.  There  were  communication  trenches 
leading  up  to  this  foremost  one,  and  others  behind 
them.  In  addition  there  was  quite  a  formidable 
earthwork  right  at  his  feet,  topped  with  sand-bags, 
roofed  with  timber  and  earth  in  parts,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  dug-outs.  And  immediately  below  him 
lay  the  body  of  that  officer  whom  he  had  shot, 
while  half  a  dozen  men  congregated  about  him. 
With  a  roar  Norman  was  down  upon  them,  while 
the  sergeant  and  the  other  men  burst  their  way 
over  the  parapet  close  at  hand  and  leaped  into  the 
earthwork,  their  bayonets  well  in  advance,  each 
man  shouting  his  hardest  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment.  And  just  half  a  minute  later  the  affair 
was  over. 

“  Swing  that  gun  round  and  man  it,”  commanded 
the  sergeant.  “  Seems  to  me  our  guns  have  pretty 
well  shattered  this  part  of  the  German  defences, 
that  is,  all  save  the  machine-gun  position.  The 
trenches  are  stuffed  with  their  killed  and  wounded, 
and  it’s  a  sight  to  see — a  good  sight,  lad,”  he  told 
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Norman  grimly;  “a  good  sight,  and  that’s  a  thing 
I  wouldn’t  like  to  say,  as  a  rule,  of  brave  men  who 
fight  a  square  battle.  But  these  Huns  don’t;  and 
what’s  more,  they  ain’t  above  fightin’  with  women 
and  children.  Hi,  you  chaps  in  rear  there,  jest 
leave  a  few  to  see  to  the  wounded  and  put  ’em 
under  cover.  The  rest  had  better  come  right  on. 
One  of  you  send  me  along  a  report  on  the  orfficer. 
Lor’,  young  Sergeant  what’s-yer-name?”  he  said, 
gripping  Norman’s  hand  again,  “but  this  is  your 
doing,  and  I’m  going  to  report  it.  Name,  please,” 
he  asked  in  the  most  official  manner  possible. 

“  Beamish.  Dispatch-rider,  Flying  Corps.” 

“And  no  chap  from  the  Flyin’  Corps  could  have 
done  better,  and  that’s  sayin’  a  heap,  young  feller. 
I’ve  got  that  there  name  booked.  Maybe  you’ll 
live  to  hear  more  o’  the  matter.” 

Perhaps  our  hero  would,  and  might  even  one 
day  see  his  name  in  one  of  those  wonderfully  fas¬ 
cinating  dispatches  sent  home  to  the  British  people 
by  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French.  Perhaps,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  would  prove  to  be  Norman’s 
first  and  last  engagement.  He  had  only  to  peep 
over  the  top  of  the  parapet  of  sand-bags  at  the 
many  still  figures  lying  behind  him,  to  realize  that 
war  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  And  he  had 
merely  to  steal  along  the  communication  way  and 
peer  along  those  jagged,  shattered  German  trenches, 
or  what  was  left  of  them,  at  the  bodies  of  the 
enemy  sprawling  in  them,  to  realize  what  guns 
could  do — modern  guns  casting  shrapnel  and  high- 
explosive  shells.  Well  then,  before  the  day  was 
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done  the  enemy  might  return  the  murderous  fire 
which  our  gunners  had  showered  upon  them  on 
this  eventful  early  morning.  There  were  still  hours 
of  daylight ;  and  though  the  enemy  had  clearly  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  though  for  the  time  being 
their  reinforcements  had  been  held  back,  yet  they 
would  recover  their  full  force  after  a  while,  and 
then  there  would  be  stirring  times  for  the  British 
attackers. 

“  Yus,”  said  the  sergeant,  pulling  out  a  pipe  and 
beginning  to  smoke  philosophically;  “  yus,  young 
feller,  you  might  one  of  these  days  see  yerself  in 
print,  something  like  this:  ‘Sergeant  Beamish’ — 
eh? — that’s  the  name?” 

“You’ve  got  it,”  Norman  told  him,  drawing  a 
cigarette  from  his  case  and  setting  it  alight  against 
the  glowing  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  the  sergeant’s 
pipe;  “Norman  Beamish.” 

“  Swanky  name,  my  word !  Yus.  Thought  so,” 
the  sergeant  grinned  at  him.  “  A  bit  of  a  toff  at 
home,  my  lad.  But  out  here  there  ain’t  no  toffs, 
and  swank  and  side  don’t  help  any  fellow.  We’re 
all  equal  before  the  enemy,  except  of  course  the 
orfficers  has  to  be  obeyed,  and  deserves  to  be  so. 
Ah,  them  guns  is  getting  to  work  again !  A  man 
begins  to  get  the  hang  of  things  at  last,  and  I’d  lay 
anything  that  there’s  been  a  hitch  up  there  on  our 
left.  If  there  hadn’t,  what’s  there  been  here  to 
prevent  us  pushin’  forward?  There  ain’t  no  enemy 
to  be  seen,  and  it’s  only  because  he’s  hanging  on 
up  there  to  the  left,  and  would  enfilade  us  if  we 
advanced,  that  our  fellows  have  been  kept  back 
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along  this  position.  Lor’!  What  a  racket!  A 
fellow  had  best  settle  down  to  a  comfortable  smoke 
for  a  while,  and  a  bite  at  something  wouldn’t  come 
amiss,  I’m  thinking.  But  wait;  I’m  a  cautious 
sort  of  fellow,  and  before  I  settles  down  in  new 
quarters  I  like  to  make  sure  that  all’s  shipshape 
and  handy.  There  must  be  a  funk-hole  near  at 
hand.  Where  can  these  Germans  have  put  it?” 

He  went  off  across  the  earthwork,  stepping  across 
the  bodies  of  the  Germans  who  had  been  manning 
the  machine-gun,  and  dived  in  under  the  covered 
portion.  A  minute  later  he  came  strolling  back, 
smiling  sweetly  at  our  hero. 

“They’re  the  boys  to  take  care  of  themselves,” 
he  shouted,  for  the  roar  of  British  guns  had  again 
become  deafening.  “Never  yet  did  come  to  a 
German  position  that  wasn’t  made  as  safe  almost 
as  a  drawing-room  back  in  England.  If  the  enemy 
begins  to  return  that  fire,  there’s  a  hole  in  there 
that’ll  take  every  one  of  our  party,  and  no  amount 
of  ‘Jack  Johnsons’  or  ‘Weary  Willies’  will  ever 
penetrate  to  us.  Wake  me  up,  my  boy,  when  the 
racket’s  finished.” 

The  rollicking  fellow  actually  stretched  himself 
on  the  earthen  shelf  which  ran  along  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  parapet  and  served  as  a  position  from  which 
to  deliver  fire,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  appeared  to 
give  himself  up  to  slumber.  But  his  pipe  was  still 
gripped  between  his  teeth,  a  short,  blackened  clay, 
and  clouds  of  smoke  shot  every  few  seconds  from 
his  lips  and  settled  about  his  companions. 

For  half  an  hour  a  terrible  shell-fire  was  poured 
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upon  the  enemy’s  positions  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  earthwork  in  which  Norman  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  and  upon  which  he  and  the  men  beside 
him  had  so  gallantly  charged,  while  shells  rained 
also  upon  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  the 
German  positions  beyond  it.  And  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  our  hero  experienced  quite  a  different  aspect 
of  a  cannonade  from  that  which  he  had  previously 
seen.  Then  he  was  in  rear  of  the  British  guns  and 
heard  only  their  shattering  reports,  the  thud  as  a 
hundred  recoiling  pieces  struck  the  foundations 
beneath  the  wheels,  and  the  trembling  set  up  by 
such  sudden  and  powerful  explosions.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  between  the  gunners  and  their  object; 
and  though  the  detonations  of  those  numerous 
batteries  beat  at  his  ears  and  stunned  and  deafened 
him,  yet  there  were  certain  features  absent  which 
he  had  before  observed,  while  now  there  was  a 
perfect  chorus  of  shrieks  and  wailing  sounds  above 
his  head  as  shells  sailed  onward  to  their  destination. 
For  the  rest,  though  the  position  could  not  possibly 
be  clear  to  him  or  to  any  of  those  others  in  the 
attacking  line,  yet  the  sergeant’s  surmise  had  not 
been  much  in  error.  Those  formidable  guns, 
though  they  had  in  places  wrecked  the  German 
trenches  and  their  wire  entanglements,  elsewhere 
had  left  the  latter  intact,  still  a  barrier  to  hold  up 
the  attackers;  and  in  order  to  deal  with  them  it 
became  necessary  first  of  all  to  make  sure  that  no 
British  troops  were  in  the  way  of  a  renewed  bom¬ 
bardment,  and  then  to  rain  shells  again  on  the  line 
of  entanglements  which  had  escaped  destruction, 
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and  so  make  a  way  for  the  advance  of  our  gallant 
infantry. 

“Terrific!”  gasped  Norman,  when  the  firing  had 
gone  on  for  another  half-hour. 

“Make  ready  for  another  advance!”  shouted  an 
officer  who  came  along  the  trench  to  the  earthwork. 
“Ah!  I  see  you  men  have  captured  one  of  their 
machine-guns.  Our  observers  saw  the  charge  and 
reported  the  matter.  Who  is  the  oldest  soldier 
here?” 

At  once  the  sergeant  sprang  to  his  feet,  for  in 
spite  of  his  jocular  statements  he  had  not  slumbered. 

“Here,  sir,  and  I  wish  to  report  that  Sergeant 
Norman  Beamish  —  yes,  that’s  got  it  —  Sergeant 
Norman  Beamish,  Flying  Corps,  led  the  party  and 
put  us  up  to  the  business.  I - ” 

“Flying  Corps!  What  on  earth  —  how  the 
dickens  did  a  dispatch-rider  get  into  this  attack?” 
asked  the  officer  with  amazement.  “  But — but,”  he 
smiled,  looking  Norman  over  critically  and  liking 
his  looks  immensely—  “  but  we  can  go  into  that 
matter  later.  Gallant  action,  Sergeant  Beamish, 
backed  up  gallantly  by  your  comrades.” 

Very  rapidly  he  entered  names  and  facts  into  his 
notebook,  and  then,  tucking  it  away,  lit  a  cigarette 
and  turned  to  the  men  again. 

“The  firing’ll  end  just  as  suddenly  as  the  first 
bout  did.  When  it  does,  go  all  you  know  for  Neuve 
Chapelle,”  he  told  them  quietly,  puffing  a  cloud  of 
smoke  at  his  listeners.  “  You’ll  find  Germans  there, 
perhaps.  Throw  them  out.  When  that’s  done 
you’ll  perhaps  find  rations,  for  we  hope  to  push  up 
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some  as  soon  as  possible.  Go  for  the  houses  as  you 
did  for  this  earthwork.” 

He  went  off  along  the  battered  trenches  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  peering  after  him,  Norman  saw  him  halt 
at  other  groups  of  men  and  give  them  their  orders. 
A  second  later  he  saw  the  sergeant  seated  near  at 
hand  winking  at  him,  while  he  pulled  his  pack  into 
easier  position  and  saw  to  his  rifle. 

“  Mentioned  in  dispatches,  every  one  of  us,”  he 
grinned  at  Norman.  “V.C.  perhaps.  Military 
Cross,  eh?  Or  D.C.M.  My  hat!  a  chap  who  gets 
one  of  them  things  can  go  home  and  marry  com¬ 
fortable.  There’s  girls  back  there — bright,  bonny 
girls  that  are  British  from  the  tops  of  their  pretty 
heads  right  away  to  their  toes;  and  they’re  the  ones 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  man  who  has  done 
his  duty,  and  has  gone  for  a  soldier,  and  the  slacker, 
the  waster,  the  timid  chap  that  don’t  like  fighting 
and  begins  to  talk  peace  when  there’s  a  chance  of 
being  hauled  out  to  join  the  ranks  whether  he  likes 
it  or  no.  Yes,  my  boy,  and  them  girls  is  the  ones 
to  spot  a  V.C.  or  a  medal  for  gallantry  on  the  chest 
of  any  man  that’s  dressed  in  khaki.  I’ll  tell  yer,” 
he  went  on,  stuffing  his  pipe  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes 
glistening,  his  face  shining  with  undisguised  en¬ 
thusiasm,  “  I’ll  tell  yer  something,  Sergeant 
Beamish,  and  seeing  that  you’re  what  you  are,  you’ll 
understand  that  chaps  like  me  has  just  the  same  sort 
of  feelings  as  chaps  like  you.  Well  now,  there’s  a 
little  bit  o’  a  village  back  there  across  the  water,  and 
a  tremendous  distance  it  does  seem  to  be  at  this 
very  moment.  And  in  that  village  there’s  a  gal 
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that’ll  be  thinking  this  blessed  minute  of  Sergeant 
Gallway — that’s  me,  your  humble  servant,  sonny. 
Well,  supposin’  there  appears  in  the  Gazette  a 
notice  to  the  effect  that  Sergeant  Gallway - ” 

“  I  sincerely  hope  there  may,”  chimed  in  Norman, 
entering  into  the  enthusiasm  of  this  very  gallant 
fellow.  “She’d  be  proud.” 

“  Proud!  My  boy,  that’s  a  tame  sort  o’  word  to 
use.  She’ll  cry  her  blessed  eyes  out,  and  then 
she’ll  sit  down  and  write  and  tell  a  chap  what  she 
thinks  of  him.  I - ” 

Suddenly  the  roar  of  guns  ceased,  or  at  least 
subsided  into  an  undertone.  The  main  batteries 
gave  up  their  firing  at  an  agreed-upon  moment, 
and  there  remained  only  the  thunder  of  those  pieces 
which  sent  their  curtain  of  shrapnel  on  beyond  the 
German  front  positions  still  untaken  by  our  men, 
and  thus  prevented  the  enemy  from  rushing  up 
reinforcements.  Let  us  say,  too,  that  this  eventful 
action  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  which  demonstrated  once 
and  for  all — if  demonstration  were  indeed  necessary 
after  the  gallantry  of  British  forces  in  the  retreat 
from  Mons,  in  the  advance  to  the  Aisne,  in  that 
terrific  conflict  at  Ypres — the  courage,  the  endur¬ 
ance,  the  dash,  the  wonderful  qualities  of  our  men, 
also  brought  to  the  front  a  question  which  has 
since  been  a  burning  one  in  England  and  the 
British  Empire.  The  failure  to  smash  those 
barbed-wire  entanglements  at  the  first  bombard¬ 
ment,  the  losses  in  time  and  in  lives  which  resulted, 
pointed  to  the  need  of  other  missiles  than  shrapnel 
shell.  It  pointed  to  the  need  for  high-explosive 
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shell,  which,  falling  on  the  object  aimed  at,  or 
adjacent  to  it,  tears  everything  to  pieces — trenches, 
parapets,  gun  emplacements,  dug-outs,  and  wire 
entanglements.  It  brought  very  urgently  to  the 
front  this  need  for  another  class  of  ammunition, 
and  it  set  the  people  of  the  Empire  to  work  at 
furious  pace  to  supply  that  article  to  the  fighting 
troops. 

But  by  now,  though  there  had  been  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  vexatious  delay,  the  way  was  cleared  for 
another  advance;  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  ser¬ 
geant’s  harangue,  when  he  was  waxing  eloquent, 
and  becoming  even  more  than  ordinarily  enthusi¬ 
astic,  those  guns  suddenly  ceased.  All  along 
the  line,  in  front  of  every  one  of  the  brigades 
brought  into  this  action — that  is  to  say,  along  the 
line  of  the  21st,  the  22nd,  the  23rd,  the  24th,  the  25th 
brigades,  and  the  Indian  troops  operating  to  the 
south  of  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle — there  arose 
the  scream  of  officers’  whistles,  and  then  long, 
bellowing,  excited  cheers  as  our  gallant  soldiers 
clambered  from  their  captured  positions,  from  partly- 
smashed  German  trenches,  from  funk-holes,  from 
the  craters  formed  by  high-explosive  shells,  and 
from  whatever  cover  they  had  been  able  to  seize. 
Figures  appeared  on  every  side,  rushing  figures, 
the  forms  of  men  determined  to  get  to  hand-grips 
with  the  enemy  after  all  those  weary  winter  months 
which  they  had  spent  in  the  trenches.  Whoops 
resounded  on  every  side,  and  among  them  the 
excited  yells  of  the  party  with  whom  Norman  had 
joined  forces. 
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“The  signal!”  he  bellowed,  as  the  guns  stopped 
and  a  whistle  was  blown  near  him.  “  Forward!” 

“Out  of  the  trench,  boys,  and  into  Neuve 
Chapelle.  Hooray!”  yelled  the  sergeant. 

Then,  their  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  wintry 
sun,  their  heads  down,  the  weight  of  their  packs 
forgotten,  the  party  stormed  forward  towards  the 
village,  forward  into  the  nearest  street,  on  over  the 
rough  and  greasy  pave  which  ran  like  a  ribbon 
between  the  houses.  Shots  were  fired  at  them 
from  their  front,  and  bullets  were  discharged  at 
them  from  the  houses. 

“In  here!”  shouted  Norman,  seeing  in  a  house 
at  the  end  of  the  street  a  number  of  the  enemy, 
whose  fire  was  punishing  the  British.  “Charge 
them!” 

That  gallant  little  party  followed  him  as  one  man. 
Kicking  the  door  of  the  house  open,  they  dashed  in 
with  levelled  bayonets  and  commenced  a  furious 
hand-to-hand  struggle  in  a  front  room. 

“  Now  up  the  stairs,”  commanded  Norman,  when 
the  Germans  down  below  had  been  accounted  for. 
“  Who’s  following?  I’m  going  now.” 

Without  waiting  to  get  an  answer  he  dived  for 
the  stairs  and  went  up  them  three  steps  at  a  time, 
his  eyes  blazing,  the  excitement,  the  mad  excite¬ 
ment  of  battle  in  his  veins. 

There,  too,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the 
business,  this  gruesome  fierce  business  of  war  was 
soon  ended,  and  the  party,  less  two  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  came  rushing  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
open  again. 
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“On  again!  There  are  Germans  right  in  front 
of  us,”  shouted  Norman. 

There  were  thousands  of  Germans  in  front  of 
him,  if  he  had  only  paused  to  give  the  matter  a 
thought.  But  who  thinks  on  such  occasions?  What 
would  British  soldiers  accomplish  if  they  paused  to 
consider  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  such  fight¬ 
ing?  Norman  hadn’t  a  thought  left  in  his  head 
but  the  unconscious  thought,  the  determination, 
the  eager  desire  to  go  forward,  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
to  lend  a  hand  in  driving  a  blow  at  the  Kaiser. 
Yes,  there  were  thousands  of  Germans  to  his  front, 
and  beyond  them,  others  hastening  to  reinforce 
their  comrades. 

“Forward!  Look,  there  are  Germans  collecting 
round  that  house  out  in  the  open.  They  are  enter¬ 
ing  so  as  to  hold  it.  Let’s  rush  ’em.” 

“Let’s!”  gasped  one  of  the  men.  “Hooray, 
boys!  Charge!” 

A  cheer  broke  from  the  men,  a  round  dozen  of 
them,  and  then,  as  if  loosed  from  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun,  they  dashed  across  that  open  part  and  hurled 
themselves  into  the  house  which  Norman  had 
pointed  out  to  them.  There  again  was  repeated 
that  scene  of  deadly,  hand-to-hand  combat,  when 
bayonet  crossed  bayonet,  when  men  shouted  at  one 
another  and  killed  their  foes  as  best  they  could, 
until  at  length,  gasping  and  somewhat  exhausted 
after  their  fight,  Norman  and  his  friends  found 
themselves  masters  of  the  situation. 

“  Now,  look  round,”  he  told  the  men,  blowing 
heavily  as  he  did  so.  “Some  of  you  get  to  the 
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rear  of  the  house.  I’ll  go  to  the  front.  Others 
must  take  either  side.  Come  and  report  to  me.” 

“Germans  fifty  feet  away,  potting  at  the  win¬ 
dows,”  the  man  who  had  gone  to  the  front  told 
him. 

“Them  Huns  on  my  side  and  seemingly  all 
round,”  reported  another. 

The  same  tale  came  from  the  third,  while  Norman 
had  only  to  use  his  own  eyes  to  discover  the  position. 

“Surrounded!  Cut  off  from  our  fellows,”  he 
told  the  men.  “That’s  awkward,  very.  We’ve 
got  a  lot  too  far  forward,  and  now  we  shall  have  to 
hold  this  place  till  help  reaches  us.  Get  down  and 
barricade  the  doors  and  windows.  Ha!  A  shell! 
That  was  a  German  shot  and  has  broken  the  roof 
in.  Boys,  we’re  in  a  tight  fix,  and  must  look 
lively.” 

During  the  ten  minutes  which  followed  a  storm 
of  bullets  was  poured  into  the  house  by  the  enemy, 
while  a  couple  of  guns  in  the  far  distance,  getting 
the  mark  fairly,  wrecked  the  upper  story,  and  soon 
had  the  very  walls  of  the  place  falling  about  the 
ears  of  those  gallant  few  who  had  captured  the 
position. 

“  Hot  stuff!”  muttered  Norman  as  he  peered  out 
at  the  enemy. 
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Cut  off  by  the  Enemy 

“One,  two,  three,  four  .  .  .  eleven,  twelve,”  Nor¬ 
man  counted  the  men  of  his  party  off  on  the  fingers 
of  his  two  hands,  tucking  his  rifle  meanwhile  under 
his  elbow.  “Just  twelve  of  them,  and  with  me  it 
makes  a  baker’s  dozen.  Not  many  to  hold  such  a 
place,”  he  told  himself  significantly.  “There  must 
be  hundreds  of  the  enemy  round  us,  and  if  they 
charge  the  place  they’ll  simply  swamp  my  numbers.” 

“  Tom!”  he  shouted,  for  he  had  gathered  during 
the  morning’s  fighting  that  one  of  the  men  was 
known  by  that  name  ;  “where’s  Sergeant  Gallway?” 

The  man,  a  tall  brawny  infantry  man,  came 
across  to  him  through  the  dust  cast  up  by  the 
shattered  masonry,  and  stood  peering  at  Norman 
through  the  dim  light  which  alone  now  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  this  broken  building.  He  was 
hatless,  and  dusty,  and  stained  after  such  a  conflict, 
while  his  face  shone  with  the  heat  of  his  exertions. 
But  the  eyes  were  bright  enough.  They  shone 
clearly  as  they  looked  at  Norman,  and  in  their  depths 
he  could  see  no  trace  of  excitement,  but  only  deter¬ 
mination,  a  determination  to  fight  and  to  brave  the 
worst,  whatever  it  might  be. 
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“  Sergeant  Gallway,”  he  said,  as  if  he  were  dazed, 
for  the  noise  and  the  clatter  all  about  them,  and  the 
rattle  of  tiles  and  portions  of  the  building  which 
still  fell  all  round,  smothered  the  human  voice. 
“Ah!  Sergeant  Gallway — my  sergeant,  and  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  footed  it  with  the  regiment;  he’s 
back  there  beyond  in  the  village.  Wounded,  only 
wounded,  Sergeant,  and  he’ll  live  to  boast  of  the 
day  when  you  and  he  got  together  and  charged  for 
that  machine-gun.  Sergeant  Beamish,  ain’t  it?” 

“Every  time,”  Norman  told  him  flippantly. 
“So  Sergeant  Gallway’s  wounded;  then  I’m - ” 

“  You’re  the  senior  of  the  party,  you’re  the  oldest 
soldier  present,  sir,”  the  man  answered  him, 
shouldering  his  rifle  as  if  by  force  of  habit. 

“The  oldest  soldier!”  exclaimed  Norman,  taken 
aback  at  hearing  such  a  description  of  himself;  for 
could  a  man  such  as  he  be  described  as  an  old 
soldier,  after  only  a  very  few  months’  training? 

“That  tickles  me,  Tom,  for  it  seems  only  the 
other  day  that  I  enlisted.” 

“  And  yet  it’s  only  this  very  blessed  morning  that 
you  took  your  place  with  us  in  the  line,  and  I  judge 
that  you  had  no  need  to  be  there,  and  no  business 
neither,”  the  burly  soldier  answered  promptly. 
“  But  you  was  there  right  enough,  cheering  things 
on,  and  leading  us  against  that  machine-gun.  It 
was  you  that  was  shouting  loudest  as  we  came 
down  the  street  of  Neuve  Chapelle;  and  it  was  you, 
Sergeant,  as  headed  for  the  house  and  dashed  in  on 
the  Germans.  It  don’t  matter  a  row  o’  chips  to  me 
nor  to  the  other  fellers  here  how  long  it  is  since  you 
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’listed.  You’re  a  soldier,  just  as  every  man  is  a 
soldier  who’s  come  forward  to  fight  for  his  country; 
only  you’re  just  different  to  us.  It  don’t  want  much 
seein’  to  know  that  you’ll  be  an  orfficer.  We’re 
your  men,  sir,  and  all  we  asks  for  is  a  lead  and 
orders.” 

Quite  unconsciously,  and  again  as  if  by  force  of 
habit,  the  man  sloped  his  weapon  and  stood  at 
attention.  Looking  at  his  rugged  features,  at  his 
broad,  squared  shoulders,  at  the  strength  of  the  man 
and  at  the  obvious  strength  of  those  others  of  the 
party,  Norman,  though  far  from  miserable  at  the 
moment,  felt  of  a  sudden  most  wonderfully  elated; 
most  grateful  for  the  fact  that  chance  had  brought 
him  into  this  position,  and  proud  to  know  that  he 
was  one  of  such  a  party.  As  to  giving  a  lead  and 
issuing  orders,  certainly  the  time  had  come  for 
someone  to  do  something ;  for  if  ever  British  soldiers 
were  in  a  precarious  position,  it  was  on  this  very 
morning,  after  that  shattering  discharge  of  guns, 
when  the  German  positions  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  in  the  village  itself, 
had  been  shattered  and  blasted  and  broken  by 
British  gun  power.  Though  the  initial  attack  had 
been  arrested,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  shrap¬ 
nel-fire,  murderous  and  intense  as  it  had  been,  had 
failed  to  wreck  the  whole  of  the  barbed-wire  en¬ 
tanglements  of  the  enemy,  yet  that  second  and  even 
more  intense  bombardment  had  cleared  the  way, 
and  had  allowed  every  one  of  the  attacking  brigades 
to  move  forward. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  describe  in  detail 
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what  fortune  befell  each  one  of  the  British  brigades 
which  took  part  in  this  momentous  action,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  fighting  covered  a 
deal  of  country.  We  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  adventures  and  the  movements  of  Norman 
Beamish,  and  with  what  befell  him  once  he  had 
joined  the  troops  about  to  charge  into  the  village. 

Trenches — that  is,  German  trenches — no  doubt 
were  captured  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  and 
ground  was  secured  by  the  brigades  operating  in 
those  directions.  In  Neuve  Chapelle  itself  the 
advance  of  the  25th  Brigade  was  met  by  furious 
resistance,  which  was  countered  in  its  turn  by  the 
most  desperate  and  dashing  fighting  on  the  part 
of  our  battalions.  In  and  around  every  house,  01 
every  shattered  shell  left  by  our  guns,  there  was 
strenuous  hand-to-hand  fighting;  and  even  now, 
when  Norman  and  his  little  party  had  been  cut  off 
from  their  comrades,  the  rattle  of  musketry  and 
the  sharp  clatter  of  machine-guns  could  be  heard 
from  the  centre  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  Figures  could 
be  seen  running  along  the  street;  heads  were  thrust 
from  numerous  windows;  while  British  infantry 
poured  an  almost  point-blank  fire  into  Germans 
still  occupying  some  of  the  houses. 

But  out  there,  where  Norman’s  impetuous  rush 
had  carried  himself  and  his  party,  the  position 
was  practically  isolated;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  a  battle  of  their  own,  completely  set 
apart  from  that  raging  just  behind  them  and  the 
line  over  which  the  charge  had  taken  the  British 
troops. 
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Norman  crept  from  room  to  room,  clambering 
over  piles  of  debris  which  had  fallen  from  above, 
and  peered  through  the  holes  and  cracks  that 
appeared  in  many  portions  of  the  building. 

“Germans  everywhere,”  he  told  himself,  “though 
they  don’t  appear  to  be  anxious  to  come  out  into 
the  open.  Still,  I  can  see  them  behind  walls  and 
in  buildings,  and  it’s  a  marvel  to  me  that  they 
haven’t  charged  this  place  already.” 

“  Perhaps  they  think  they’ve  outed  the  whole 
lot  of  us,”  Tom  called  out  to  him,  for  unconsciously 
our  hero  had  spoken  aloud.  “Them  shells  have 
stopped  altogether,  and  it’s  only  occasional  bullets 
that  strikes  the  building.  Seems  to  me,  Sergeant, 
we’d  do  well  to  hold  our  own  fire,  for  if  they 
know  that  shots  are  coming  from  this  quarter 
they’ll  reckon  that  some,  at  least,  of  us  are  still 
living,  and  then  they’ll  hunt  us  out  like  rats  in 
a  trap.” 

It  was  good  advice,  and  coming  as  it  did  from 
Tom,  the  burly,  reliable  Tom,  Norman  seized  upon 
it  and  at  once  ordered  the  whole  party  to  cease 
firing. 

“We’ll  just  sit  tight  here  for  a  time,”  he  told 
them  cheerfully,  “and  it  may  be  that  the  British 
advance  will  bring  them  up  quite  close  to  us,  when 
we  can  dash  out  and  join  them.  If  not,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  till  darkness  falls,  which  will  be  about 
4.30,  and  then  make  our  way  back  to  our  own  lines 
as  quietly  and  as  secretly  as  possible.  I  vote  that 
we  post  a  sentry  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  the 
whole  lot  of  us  turn  to  and  eat  our  rations;  after 
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that  we  can  smoke  a  little,  for  with  the  dust  rising 
from  these  broken  walls,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke 
sweeping  towards  us  from  the  village,  a  little 
vapour  coming  from  our  pipes  won’t  make  the 
smallest  difference,  and  won’t  attract  the  enemy. 
Now  let’s  make  ourselves  comfortable;  it’s  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  and,  after  all,  we’ve  done 
our  bit  in  capturing  this  position.” 

There  was  no  need  to  call  for  volunteers  to  watch 
the  surroundings  of  the  building,  for  each  man  of 
the  party  was  eager  to  do  what  he  could  to  assist 
his  comrades.  Clambering  up  a  pile  of  debris 
which  represented  a  goodly  portion  of  the  shattered 
roof  and  one  of  the  walls  of  the  upper  story,  Tom 
gained  a  vantage-point  where  he  could  sit  down 
unobserved  and  yet  observe  the  enemy.  Indeed, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  species  of  watch-tower 
from  which  he  could  look  all  round  him;  and 
ducking  his  head  after  a  while  and  lowering  his 
voice — for  when  Tom  shouted  his  notes  carried 
a  great  distance — he  called  to  Norman  to  come 
nearer. 

“You  never  know  when  one  of  them  skunks 
ain’t  hanging  round  near  a  building  like  this,”  he 
told  him  sotto  voce.  “There’s  many  of  them 
Germans  would  give  all  they  possess— and  that 
ain’t  much,  believe  me,  and  I’ve  taken  a  goodly 
number  of  prisoners  and  can  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence — they’d  give  a  whole  heap  to  be  able  to  pot 
an  Englishman  just  as  if  he  was  a  rabbit.  Well, 
that  ain’t  for  me,  thank  you,  Sergeant,  so  I’m 
speaking  gentle  for  the  moment.  You  and  your 
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other  men  can  get  on  with  their  grub  and  smoking; 
I’ll  have  a  bite  up  here,  and  a  ‘fag’  afterwards 
won’t  attract  no  attention,  and  there  ain’t  no  need 
for  anyone  else  to  watch,  for  the  whole  position’s 
as  clear  as  daylight  from  this  post.” 

Norman  scrambled  up  to  join  him  for  a  while, 
and  together  they  peered  out  over  the  shattered 
edge  of  masonry,  till  both  had  taken  in  an 
excellent  and  complete  impression  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“We  came  a  good  deal  farther  from  the  village 
than  I  imagined,”  Norman  told  him,  thunder¬ 
struck,  now  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
again  at  the  scene,  to  observe  the  distance  over 
which  the  impetuous  charge  of  his  party  had 
brought  them.  “We’re  a  hundred  yards  at  least 
from  the  nearest  house,  and  that  is  separated  by 
a  little  from  the  village.  Of  course,  if  there  were 
only  other  houses  in  between  we  might  break  our 
way  through  walls,  and  so  slowly  return  to  our 
own  people;  but  there’s  open  ground  all  round  us, 
and  to  attempt  to  cross  just  now  would  be  to  ask 
for  bullets.” 

“Huh!”  growled  Tom,  “a  chap  don’t  give 
much  for  bullets  nowadays,  after  all  this  fighting; 
but  I  reckon  you’re  right,  Sergeant.  The  action 
is  beginning  to  die  down  now,  and  the  Germans 
yonder  have  got  their  eyes  on  the  village.  Before 
we’d  covered  ten  yards  they’d  spot  us,  and  there 
isn’t  one  of  the  hundreds  there  must  be  over  there 
that  wouldn’t  draw  a  trigger  on  us.  So  eating  and 
smoking’s  the  game  for  us,  and  after  that - ” 
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“After  that,”  Norman  broke  in  suddenly,  his 
eyes  roaming  over  his  surroundings — “after  that, 
Tom,  supposing  the  Germans  come  in  closer  and 
entirely  surround  us,  what  then?” 

“  What  then,  Sergeant?” 

“  Yes,  what  then?” 

“Why,”  began  Tom,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and 
in  the  act  of  taking  a  bite  at  the  bread  and  cheese 
which  he  had  just  extracted  from  his  haversack. 
“Aye!  What  then?  Well  now,  that  beats  me 
altogether.” 

Of  a  sudden  the  man’s  face  flushed,  and  he  looked 
up  at  Norman  almost  angrily,  almost  threaten¬ 
ingly;  and  then  his  expression  changed  just  as 
rapidly  to  one  of  extreme  benevolence  and  careless 
good  humour.  Stretching  his  neck  and  bending 
his  head  forward,  he  took  an  enormous  bite  at  his 
ration,  and,  having  masticated  the  mouthful  for  a 
minute,  ventured  to  express  his  opinions. 

“  But  ain’t  you  the  leader  of  this  ’ere  party,  Ser¬ 
geant?”  he  grunted.  “Ain’t  you  the  oldest  soldier 
amongst  us,  and  don’t  the  regulations  lay  it  down 
— yus,  lay  it  down  is  the  way  the  orfficers  puts  it — 
don’t  them  army  regulations  lay  it  down  that  the 
oldest  soldier  should  command  a  party.  And  here’s 
you  arskin’  me — me,  plain  Tom  Sisson,  private, 
and  no  better — here’s  you  a-bothering  me  with 
questions  when  it’s  your  duty,  Sergeant,  to  see  as 
I  gets  my  victuals,  and  ’as  rest  and  refreshment, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  more  fighting.  Bah!” 

He  ended  his  short  harangue  by  making  another 
spasmodic  dive  at  the  bread  and  cheese,  which  he 
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had  gripped  in  one  hand,  while  he  jerked  his  rifle 
backward,  for  he  had  thrust  one  arm  through  the 
sling  so  as  to  keep  the  weapon  near  him. 

As  for  Norman,  he  could  not  help  but  laugh  at 
what  had  been  said  to  him,  and  at  Tom’s  method 
of  giving  his  opinions  expression.  Let  us  add, 
too,  that  the  words  of  this  gallant  soldier  came  in 
the  light  of  a  lesson  to  our  hero.  He  had  hardly 
realized  it  before,  that,  young  though  he  was,  but 
newly  recruited  as  it  were,  he  was  yet  senior  in 
rank,  and  senior  by  reason  of  his  earlier  training, 
to  all  the  fine  fellows  with  him  in  this  shattered 
dwelling. 

Then  why  hesitate?  Why  pause  to  ask  advice 
of  his  comrades,  when  as  their  rightful  leader  it 
was  for  him  to  direct  them,  for  him  to  set  an 
example,  for  him  to  give  his  orders? 

“  Not  as  I’m  saying  as  you’re  the  chap  as  wants 
advice,  or  would  be  backward  at  coming  forward,” 
growled  Tom  magnanimously  a  moment  later,  fear¬ 
ful  that  he  might  have  hurt  Norman’s  feelings.  “A 
chap  who  could  lead  men  against  that  machine-gun 
emplacement,  and  take  ’em  into  Neuve  Chapelle 
and  on  to  this  building,  has  got  the  wits  and  the 
pluck  to  take  ’em  back  again.  That’s  where  it  rests, 
Sergeant;  we’re  here,  me  and  my  mates,  and  we’ll 
do  the  fighting  with  you.  But  we  ain’t  the  boys 
to  think  much,  at  least  not  this  little  party,  and  we 
looks  to  you  to  get  us  out  handsome  and  alive  and 
kicking.” 

A  hearty  meal  and  a  long,  steady,  thoughtful 
smoke  did  wonders  for  all  of  the  party.  They  were 
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still  dishevelled,  of  course,  still  tattered  and  torn, 
and  stained  with  the  dust  of  the  masonry  fallen 
about  them^  and  not  a  few  bore  signs  of  hard 
knocks,  and  had  blood-stains  about  their  persons. 
As  for  their  weapons,  there  was  not  a  single  bayonet 
which  did  not  show  the  results  of  having  come  into 
deadly  contact  with  the  Germans. 

For  Norman  it  may  be  said  that  the  rest  and 
smoke,  and  the  long  reflection  which  followed, 
allowed  him  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the 
position  rather  more  fully  than  he  had  done  for¬ 
merly,  and  allowed  him  also  to  cudgel  his  wits, 
and  even  to  devise  a  method  whereby,  supposing 
retreat  over  the  open  ground  were  impossible,  he 
and  his  comrades  could  yet  rejoin  their  own  party. 
Puffing  furiously  at  a  pipe — for  since  he  joined 
the  army  he  had  become  an  inveterate  smoker — 
he  rejoined  Tom  in  his  look-out,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  remained  seated  by  him,  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  towards  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 

There  was  desultory  firing  still  going  on  there, 
the  sharp  snap  of  rifles,  the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  machine- 
guns  on  occasion,  and  now  and  again  the  shouts 
of  men  in  conflict.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle — as  it  has  come  to  be 
called — had  died  down  for  the  moment;  and  when 
he  looked  afar  to  the  west  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  it,  it  was  to  discover  that 
the  British  troops  had  gone  to  ground  like  so  many 
rabbits,  and  were  sheltering  in  the  trenches  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  enemy.  But  behind  them,  in  the 
streets  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  in  the  outskirts  of 
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the  village,  there  were  parties  at  work  carrying 
stretchers  to  and  fro  and  retrieving  the  wounded, 
while  still  farther  in  the  rear  Norman  caught  sight 
of  numerous  ambulance  wagons,  and  of  a  busy 
throng  assisting  in  removing  those  unfortunate 
but  gallant  men  who  had  been  hit  by  the  fire  of 
the  Germans.  On  every  side  the  bodies  of  men 
could  be  seen  littering  the  ground  where  they  had 
fallen;  and  round  this  isolated  and  shattered  house 
where  he  and  his  men  were  now  taking  shelter  he 
noticed  piles  of  dead  Germans,  here  and  there 
fallen  in  heaps  in  every  sort  of  ghastly  posture, 
and  elsewhere  singly,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  near 
their  companions. 

“Tom,”  he  began  abruptly. 

“  Eh,  Sergeant?” 

“  I’ve  been  thinking.” 

Tom  grinned  widely,  displaying  an  exceedingly 
uneven  set  of  teeth,  from  which  at  least  three  of 
the  centre  ones  were  absent. 

“  Oh!”  he  said,  and  thrust  his  pipe  into  the  gap 
left  by  those  missing  teeth.  “Yus,  you’ve  been 
thinking  then,  Sergeant.  Well  now?” 

There  was  encouragement  in  his  voice,  a  gleam 
of  the  eye  which  seemed  to  tell  Norman  that  he  was 
to  proceed  and  tell  his  whole  story;  while  the 
gallant  Tom  looked  for  the  moment  as  if  he  were 
on  the  point  of  smacking  our  hero  on  the  back  the 
better  to  emphasize  his  feelings.  However,  he 
checked  himself  of  a  sudden,  and,  changing  his 
mind  though  not  his  purpose,  he  handed  a  packet 
of  tobacco  to  Norman. 

(0  794) 
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“Fill  up,”  he  said  laconically.  “Now  ‘speak’, 
as  they  say  in  them  Red  Injun  stories.” 

“  If — ”  began  Norman,  chewing  the  stem  of  his 
pipe;  “supposing  the  Germans  cut  us  off  entirely, 
and  escape  by  day  or  by  night  across  the  open  is 
out  of  the  question - ” 

“Wash-out!”  growled  Tom,  hitching  his  rifle 
forward  and  gripping  it  as  if  the  very  thought 
of  it  made  him  desperate;  “it’d  be  a  wash-out, 
Sergeant.  We’d  either  have  to  fight  for  it  or  we’d 
have  to  surrender,  and  surrender’s  not  a  word  I 
like.  Besides,”  he  added,  “it’d  be  better  to  die 
in  here,  quick  and  fighting,  than  die  slow  in  a 
German  prison,  which  means  starvation.” 

“Then  we  must  find  another  method,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  encouragingly. 

“  Another  method!”  exclaimed  Tom,  staring  hard 

at  him.  “Another  method -  Why,  Sergeant, 

blest  if  I  don’t  think  that  you’ve  got  something 
behind  your  head  that’s  going  to  help  us.  Y ou ” 

“  I  remembered  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
sapping,”  Norman  told  him  blandly.  “Now,  sup¬ 
pose  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a  hundred 
yards  from  here  to  that  nearest  building.  Well, 
we’ve  each  of  us  three  days’  rations  in  our  haver¬ 
sacks — that  is  to  say,  you  have,  you,  and  the  other 
fellows.” 

“  And  of  course  you’ll  divide  ours  with  us,”  cried 
Tom  generously.  “Then?” 

“  Well,  every  one  of  you  men  is  used  to  trench¬ 
ing,  and  sapping  isn’t  very  different.  What’s  to 
prevent  our  driving  a  tunnel  down  through  the 
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centre  of  this  house  and  then  sapping  across  straight 
for  that  building?”  asked  Norman,  his  eyes  spark¬ 
ling.  “  There  are  bricks  enough  here,  and  sufficient 
timber  to  allow  us  to  shore  up  the  roof  and  sides, 
and  the  tunnel  we  dig  needn’t  be  a  big  one.  We 
could  use  our  packs  when  empty,  or  our  haversacks, 
to  pass  the  earth  back  from  hand  to  hand,  and  there 
are  lots  of  corners  here  where  one  could  stack  it. 
Of  course  I  can’t  guess  how  long  it’ll  take  to  get 
there,  but  the  earth  in  these  parts  is  soft  and  wet 
enough  in  all  conscience.” 

“You  speak  truth,”  growled  Tom;  “them  as 
has  been  in  trenches  these  months  past  knows  what 
sort  of  country  there  is  out  here.  Them  trenches 
has  been  a  fair  treat,  I  can  tell  you;  cold  and  wet 
ain’t  the  word;  they’ve  been  terrific.  But  this  idea 
of  yours  is  splendid,  Sergeant,  and  I  reckon  we’d 
burrow  our  way  across  to  that  house  yonder  in 
next  to  no  time.  And  after  that?”  he  asked. 

“After  that,”  said  Norman  slowly,  “we  break 
our  way  into  the  cellars,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  cross  and  join  our  own  people;  if 
not,  we  become  rabbits  again  and  push  on  for 
another  building.” 

“  And  when  do  we  start,  Sergeant?”  asked  Tom, 
eagerly  rising  to  his  feet.  “  Why  not  now?  There’s 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  hard  work  doesn’t  hurt  any¬ 
one.” 

“I’m  ready,”  said  Norman,  “if  the  men  are. 
Let’s  go  and  talk  to  them.” 

“  And  leave  this  post  unwatched!”  growled  Tom. 
“Look  here,  Sergeant,  you  go  down  to  the  men 
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and  I’ll  stay  up  here;  later  on  you  can  send  a  man 
to  relieve  me.” 

Scrambling  down  a  mass  of  loose  brickwork, 
Norman  assembled  the  men  about  him,  and  laid  his 
plans  clearly  before  them. 

“I’m  the  senior  of  this  party,”  he  told  them 
abruptly,  “but  I  don’t  want  to  be  flinging  orders 
round,  especially  when  I  know  that  every  one  of  you 
men  has  seen  a  whole  lot  of  fighting.  But  I’ve 
been  talking  it  over  with  Tom  up  there,  and  he 
thinks  the  plan  a  good  one;  if  you  think  likewise, 
then  we’ll  start  to  work  at  once.  You  all  of  you 
carry  your  trenching  tools,  and  with  those  and  all 
this  broken  timber  and  broken  brickwork  about  us 
we  ought  to  make  fine  progress.  Are  all  agreed?” 

“  Agreed!”  they  told  him,  just  as  eagerly  as  Tom 
could  have  done. 

“  Then  we’ll  select  a  spot  from  which  to  start,  and 
get  in  at  it,”  said  Norman;  “and  of  course  we’ll 
choose  the  corner  of  this  house  nearest  as  the  point 
for  which  we  are  making.” 

Pulling  a  mass  of  fallen  woodwork  away  from  the 
corner  of  the  building  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge,  they  attempted  to  break  a  way  through  the 
wooden  flooring;  and  then,  becoming  aware  from 
the  depths  of  the  sounds  resulting  from  their  blows 
that  there  was  a  hollow  beneath  them,  they  made  a 
complete  and  thorough  search  of  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  house,  though  in  places  the  falls 
of  brickwork  hindered  them. 

It  was  with  a  cry  of  glad  surprise  that  one  of  the 
men  discovered  a  trap-door,  and  as  soon  as  it  had 
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been  cleared  of  debris  and  could  be  lifted,  a  flight 
of  steps  was  found  leading  down  to  a  cellar.  Not 
that  there  was  anything  wonderful  about  the  dis¬ 
covery  when  one  came  to  think  about  it,  for  cellars 
are  commonly  present  in  the  houses  of  France  and 
Flanders. 

“There’s  just  one  thing  I  have  thought  of  that 
may  beat  us  badly,”  said  Norman,  as  he  dived  down 
the  steps  into  the  darkness  of  the  cellar.  “  We  shall 
want  lights,  and  the  deeper  we  get  into  our  tunnel 
the  more  necessary  they  will  become.  Of  course 
if  we  don’t  go  very  deep — and  the  water  in  the 
ground  will  make  it  advisable  for  us  not  to  do  so — 
we  could  cut  holes  in  the  roof  here  and  there,  so  as 
to  let  light  into  our  workings.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  such  holes  might  very  easily  give  the 
whole  thing  away  to  the  enemy,  and  then  our  efforts 
would  have  been  fruitless.  Hunt  round,  you  fellows. 
From  the  furniture  and  other  things  in  this  house 
it’s  clear  that  the  place  was  occupied,  probably 
until  this  very  morning,  and  there  should  be  other 
things  in  it  besides  broken  furniture  and  bedding. 
Look  out  particularly  for  lamps  and  oil,  and  if  there 
is  food  and  water — yes,  water,  that’s  another  thing 
I  had  forgotten — if  there’s  that  too,  why,  so  much 
the  better.” 

The  possibility  of  their  making  a  find  was  by  no 
means  unlikely,  for  though  the  falling  roof  and  the 
shattered  walls  of  the  upper  floor  had  smothered 
most  things  with  dust  and  debris,  yet  here  and 
there  the  corner  of  a  bed  which  had  fallen  in  from 
the  upper  floor  showed  through  the  heaps  of  fallen 
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brickwork.  There  was  an  odd  chair  or  two  also, 
and  the  large  corner  of  a  carpet  was  exposed,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  buried  deep  in  the  ruins.  Indeed,  all 
about  them  was  ruin,  save  in  that  cellar,  which  had 
escaped  the  results  of  the  German  shells  entirely. 
It  was  there  that  they  were  most  likely  to  make  a 
find  if  anywhere,  and  presently  a  muffled  cry  told 
Norman  that  one  of  his  men  had  been  successful. 
Striking  a  match  from  a  box  he  possessed,  the  man 
had  made  a  tour  of  the  whole  of  this  underground 
compartment,  and  very  soon  he  led  Norman  across 
to  a  corner  where  there  was  a  deep  niche  in  the 
brick  wall,  the  interior  of  which  was  whitewashed; 
within  it  there  lay  an  enormous  cheese,  a  ham, 
and  some  twenty  eggs.  A  few  minutes  later  a  lamp 
was  unearthed  from  the  debris  above,  and  though 
it  was  badly  dented  and  damaged  it  was  yet  capable 
of  doing  service.  Half  an  hour  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  search,  the  party  had  contrived  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  with  quite  a  number  of  valuable 
articles;  for  it  was  discovered  that,  when  falling,  the 
roof  timbers  had,  as  it  were,  protected  one  corner 
of  the  building  and  had  formed  a  slide,  down  which 
brickwork  and  tiles  had  slith^-ed.  Beneath  that 
sheltering  roof  was  found  an  arm-chair  quite  un¬ 
damaged,  a  hanging  lamp  well  filled  with  oil,  and 
sundry  other  articles;  while  at  the  back  of  the 
premises  one  of  the  men  came  upon  a  water-tap, 
from  which  an  ample  supply  was  evidently  forth¬ 
coming. 

“  Then  hard  work  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  put 
our  plans  into  execution,”  Norman  told  his  com- 
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rades  cheerfully;  “  and  since  this  cellar  is  just  about 
the  right  depth  for  us,  we  can  start  the  work  over  in 
that  far  corner.  Now  there  are  thirteen  of  us  all 
told,  and  one  must  always  be  on  watch  upstairs; 
that  leaves  twelve,  and  at  first  only  four  will  be  able 
to  work  at  the  tunnel.  Later  on,  as  we  get  deeper 
in,  you  men  will  have  to  be  posted  at  intervals  so  as 
to  sling  the  excavated  earth  backward;  and  before 
we  have  finished,  the  whole  twelve  of  us  will  be  hard 
at  it.  Let  two  start  away  at  these  bricks  at  once 
and  knock  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  two  others 
can  sling  the  bricks  on  one  side  as  they  are  removed. 
The  rest  of  the  party  can  start  to  work  to  collect 
timbers  suitable  for  shoring  the  roof  of  the  tunnel 
up,  for  otherwise  we  should  have  it  tumbling  upon 
our  heads,  particularly  if  an  unusually  heavy  Ger¬ 
man  happened  to  step  over  it.” 

There  were  merry  smiles  amongst  the  men,  and 
an  eager  look  which  showed  that  they  had  joined 
in  with  Norman’s  plans  with  gusto.  Very  soon  the 
thud  of  picks  upon  the  brickwork  could  be  heard, 
and  in  a  marvellously  short  time  a  large  opening 
had  been  knocked  in  the  corner  of  the  cellar.  From 
that  time  forward,  as  the  hours  passed,  busy  picks 
and  shovels  removed  the  earth  as  the  men  tunnelled 
forward;  and  so  soft  was  the  material  which  they 
had  to  delve  that  it  was  surprising  how  rapidly 
they  made  progress.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
services  of  every  member  of  the  party  were  required 
from  the  very  commencement,  for  what  with  the 
selection  of  suitable  timbers,  the  breaking  of  rafters 
into  correct  lengths,  and  the  carrying  of  the  pieces 
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down  into  the  tunnel  there  was  enough  for  all 
hands.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  though  not  a  man 
there  had  failed  to  dig  numerous  trenches,  yet 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  had  undertaken  the 
work  of  sapping.  This  tunnelling  was  quite  new 
to  the  men,  but,  being  British  “Tommies”,  they 
took  to  it  with  that  delightful  ease  which  makes  our 
soldier  boys  so  particularly  fascinating. 

All  through  that  day  the  party  slaved  at  their 
self-imposed  task,  and  seemed  to  grudge  the  hour 
which  Norman  insisted  should  be  spent  in  resting, 
as  darkness  was  falling.  It  was  with  cries  of  de¬ 
light  that,  having  fed  and  smoked  and  rested,  they 
once  more  plunged  into  the  tunnel;  and  all  that 
night  they  pushed  their  way  outward. 

“  Beginning  to  get  stuffy  in  here,"  said  Norman, 
when  they  had  excavated  many  yards  of  earth  and 
were  well  on  their  way  to  their  destination.  “  We 
still  have  some  hours  of  darkness,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  would  be  very  little  risk  if  we  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  and  knocked  a  hole  through  our  roof  so 
as  to  ventilate  the  tunnel.  One  can  fill  it  in  again 
just  as  daylight  comes  on,  and  a  German  will  have 
to  be  very  curious  to  want  to  know  how  the  earth 
has  been  disturbed,  particularly  when  you  come  to 
remember  that  shells  have  blown  the  ground  up  in 
every  direction.” 

Taking  care  to  shield  their  light,  and  removing 
some  of  the  planks  and  bricks  with  which  they  had 
shored  up  the  roof,  a  couple  of  the  men  soon  knocked 
quite  a  considerable  hole  through  the  roof  of  their 
working,  the  relief  being  instantly  felt  by  all  of  the 
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party.  A  breath  of  beautiful  fresh  air  came  down 
into  the  tunnel,  and  made  breathing  easier  for  the 
men  engaged  at  the  point  where  actual  excavating 
was  taking  place.  Nor  did  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  ventilation  rest  there,  for  at  Norman’s  sugges¬ 
tion  a  wood  fire  was  lit  at  the  cellar  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

“It  will  heat  the  air  in  that  direction,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  men,  “and  that  will  cause  a  draught 
to  pass  in  at  the  hole  we  have  cut  at  the  tunnel  and 
go  right  through  our  workings.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  that  hole  even 
when  daylight  comes;  for,  with  all  the  shell-holes 
there  are  about,  a  German  would  have  to  be  very 
suspicious  to  guess  what  was  happening  below  it. 
Besides,  no  doubt  our  fellows  cover  this  ground 
with  their  rifles,  and  that  makes  it  less  likely  still 
that  a  German  will  be  prowling  about  investigating 
matters.” 

The  tunnel  which  they  had  dug  was  just  wide 
enough  for  two  men  to  pass  one  another,  and  just 
high  enough  to  allow  of  one  traversing  it  whilst 
stooping.  Thus,  owing  to  its  small  size,  and  to  the 
softness  of  the  earth,  and  then  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  roof  above  them  was  barely  more  than  a  foot  in 
thickness,  the  work  progressed  at  an  amazing  rate, 
and  by  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  had  taken 
them  almost  to  the  position  they  were  seeking.  In 
fact,  it  was  about  three  o’clock  when  the  foremost 
of  the  party  found  his  pick  striking  hard  against 
a  brick  obstacle,  and  passed  word  back  to  Norman 
that  he  thought  he  was  just  outside  the  cellar  wall 
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of  the  house  towards  which  they  had  directed  the 
tunnel. 

“  Then  we’ll  take  precautions  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,”  said  our  hero  promptly.  “  Let  every  man 
bring  his  rifle  into  the  tunnel,  and  crouch  as  close 
as  possible,  ready  to  rush  the  enemy  should  we 
meet  them;  though,  to  be  frank,  I  don’t  expect  that 
they  are  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  Still,  we 
can’t  be  too  cautious,  can  we?  Now,  Tom,  get  in 
at  that  wall,  and  let’s  see  what  is  to  be  the  result 
of  our  labours.” 

There  was  a  thud  of  the  pick  in  front  and  the 
noise  of  falling  brickwork,  then  a  mass  of  material 
fell  into  the  tunnel  and  disclosed  a  space  beyond  in 
which  a  dim  light  was  visible. 

“Lamp-light!”  said  Tom  hoarsely,  pitching  the 
word  over  his  shoulder. 

“Stop!”  Norman  told  him  sharply,  “there’s 
more.  There’s - ” 

Yes,  there  was  far  more  beyond  that  aperture 
which  Tom  had  just  burst  into  the  cellar  of  the 
house  for  which  they  had  been  aiming;  for  a  fat, 
perspiring,  Teutonic  face  appeared  at  the  opening 
— a  face  in  which  two  bulging  eyes  were  the  most 
prominent  features;  while  almost  instantly  two 
other  faces  appeared,  flat  and  flabby,  and  distinctive 
of  their  nationality.  A  sharp  cry  of  surprise  came 
from  the  first  of  these  individuals,  and  then  a  yell 
of  terror  from  his  comrades. 

“Forward!”  bellowed  Norman;  “break  the  wall 
down  more,  Tom,  and  go  in  at  them,  my  lads.” 

For  the  few  seconds  that  followed  there  was  des- 
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perate  work  at  the  end  of  that  tunnel.  The  bulky 
Tom  slaved  like  a  negro,  and  using  all  the  force  of 
which  he  was  capable — and  the  man  was  a  lusty, 
powerful  fellow — he  pitched  the  impeding  brick¬ 
work  into  the  cellar.  Then  Norman  squeezed  his 
way  past  him  and  through  the  opening,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  a  moment  or  so  later  by  every  one  of  his 
comrades.  By  then  the  shouts  to  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  given  vent  had  called  a  number  of  the 
enemy  to  assist  them,  and  they  came  racing  for¬ 
ward  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  cellar,  the  dim 
lamp-light  showing  them  as  they  charged  towards 
our  hero. 

“Shoulder  to  shoulder!”  shouted  Norman;  “  level 
bayonets;  now,  boys,  talk  to  them!” 


CHAPTER  VIII 

A  Great  Surprise 

A  shot  rang  out  as  Sergeant  Norman  Beamish 
burst  through  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
and  made  his  way  into  the  cellar  of  the  house  for 
which  he  and  his  comrades  had  been  aiming — a 
shot  which  set  the  echoes  in  that  confined  space  ring¬ 
ing,  and  which  brought  the  dust  of  ages  all  about 
his  head.  As  to  the  bullet,  whoever  had  discharged 
it — and  most  certainly  it  was  a  German  bullet — it 
had  missed  its  mark  and,  in  place  of  hitting  our 
hero,  had  plugged  its  way  two  inches  into  the  soft 
brick  walls  of  this  underground  chamber,  and 
had  “mushroomed”  so  completely  that  no  one 
would  have  recognized  it  for  the  usual  enemy 
missile. 

“  Miss  as  good  as  a  mile,”  sang  out  Norman, 
ranging  the  men  up  on  either  side  of  him,  while 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  cellar  a  number  of  Ger¬ 
mans  were  collecting.  “  Boys,  put  your  bayonets 
down  and  go  for  ’em!” 

“  And  through  ’em,  slap  through!”  shouted  Tom, 
showing  at  this  moment  the  excitable  nature  he 
possessed.  But  Tom  could  show  a  great  deal  more 
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than  mere  excitement.  He  had  that  dash,  that 
brilliant  dash  which  has  proved  to  be  the  common 
property  of  all  our  men,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
Empire  they  come,  and  whether  they  be  home-born 
Britons,  or  Canadians,  or  Australians,  or  New 
Zealanders,  or  Indians.  Who  can  deny  that  the 
courage  and  dashing  fighting  qualities  of  our  brave 
fellows  have  been  superb?  What  nation  can  point 
to  more  heroic  endurance,  to  more  gallant  conduct 
than  that  displayed  in  the  opening  movements  of 
this  world  war;  in  that  battle  of  Ypres,  when  the 
Kaiser  threw  the  full  force  at  his  disposal  against 
our  all-too-thin  lines;  and  later  still,  within  a  month 
of  the  commencement  of  this  heroic  struggle  at 
Neuve  Chapelle,  when  Colonials  and  their  brothers 
from  England  vied  with  one  another  in  the  mad 
dash  with  which  they  forced  a  landing  on  Gallipoli 
and  beat  back  the  Turk  and  his  German  master? 
Few  nations  can  show  such  an  example.  Not 
one,  we  trow,  will  ever  surpass  such  magnificent 
bravery. 

“Into  ’em,  mates!”  Tom  bellowed,  flinging  his 
rifle  into  position  and  lowering  his  bayonet. 
“There  ain’t  enough  of  ’em  to  frighten  half  our 
number.” 

There  were  not  sufficient  of  the  enemy  certainly 
to  cool  the  courage  of  Norman’s  little  band,  though, 
to  be  sure,  there  were  at  least  twenty  Germans  now 
crowding  into  the  cellar.  Norman  could  hear  more 
of  them  thumping  down  the  stairs  which  gave 
access  to  this  underground  chamber,  and  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  every  second  would  bring  others, 
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and  that  thus  the  numbers  against  them  might 
become  too  great,  he  gave  a  loud  shout  and  flung 
himself  against  them.  Stabbing  this  way  and  that, 
parrying  a  counter-stroke  now  and  again,  and 
escaping  by  a  miracle  the  shots  aimed  at  him,  he 
drove  his  way  into  the  centre  of  the  Germans.  As 
to  his  men,  they  backed  him  up  magnificently,  and 
in  a  trice  they  had  killed  or  severely  wounded  a 
number  of  their  foes,  and  had  driven  the  remainder 
up  the  stairway. 

“Now,  follow  ’em,”  Norman  ordered.  “We’ve 
got  to  our  destination,  but  if  we  don’t  drive  the 
enemy  clean  out  we  shall  be  no  better  off.  Up  the 
stairs  and  after  them.” 

Up  he  went,  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  dived  into 
the  room  above.  It  was  almost  clear  of  furniture, 
and  entirely  clear  of  Germans.  But  a  glance 
through  a  window  showed  him  that  they  were 
massing  outside,  while  Tom,  who  squinted  through 
a  shell-hole  in  the  wall  at  the  back,  reported  that 
men  were  doubling  toward  the  spot  from  a  distance. 

“Then  get  on  to  them  with  your  rifle.  Take 
another  man  to  help  you,”  Norman  told  him  with 
a  snap.  “We  others  will  go  for  the  remainder. 
Now,  boys,  load.  One  of  you  take  post  at  that 
window,  while  the  rest  follow  me.  Ah!” 

His  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mass  of  Germans  at  the  door  of  the 
room.  They  were  crowding  the  narrow  hall  out¬ 
side,  while  someone,  an  officer  perhaps,  was  shout¬ 
ing  at  them  from  a  point  somewhere  behind  them. 
Shouting,  indeed,  was  hardly  the  word.  The  man 
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was  raving,  abusing  his  men  as  if  they  were 
pickpockets,  and  urging  them  to  dash  into  the 
room. 

“Ready?”  asked  Norman,  and  as  his  men 
levelled  their  bayonets  the  enemy  pushing  in  at  the 
door  pushed  back  with  even  greater  energy.  One 
dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  pressed  his 
way  to  the  back  between  the  legs  of  his  fellows, 
while  a  second,  evidently  feeling  that  if  he  were 
not  already  shot  or  bayoneted  he  would  be  within 
a  moment,  fell  flat  on  his  face,  the  two  of  them 
helping  not  a  little  to  increase  the  dismay  of  their 
comrades.  Then  a  figure  burst  his  way  through 
them,  and  there  appeared  at  the  door  the  form  of  a 
German  officer,  a  man  of  middle  height,  robust  and 
strong  and  beefy,  a  young  man  whose  face  was 
transfigured  with  rage  and  mortification. 

“  What!  Pigs!”  he  was  shouting,  as  he  reached 
the  doorway.  “You  draw  back  when  I  tell  you  to 
go  forward.  You  will  not  charge  when  there  are 
Englishmen  to  kill.  Bah!” 

In  his  anger  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  for  an 
instant  the  presence  of  Norman  and  his  friends,  and 
glowered  round  upon  his  own  men,  threatening 
them  with  a  revolver  and  causing  them  to  cower 
and  edge  away  from  him.  Then  he  swung  back 
again  with  a  jerk,  and  swiftly  raised  his  weapon  till 
it  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders  of  one 
of  our  hero’s  party. 

“Stop  that!”  bellowed  Norman.  “Hands  up 
there!  You’re  our  prisoner.” 

The  German  officer  turned  his  attention  from  the 
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man,  and,  ignoring  the  rifles  levelled  at  his  head, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  young  sergeant  who  was 
commanding  this  handful  of  British  soldiers.  An 
exclamation  of  incredulity  escaped  him.  He  gave 
vent  to  a  shout,  half  of  triumph  and  half  of  wrath, 
and  then  covered  him  with  his  weapon. 

“Norman  Beamish!”  he  bellowed.  “And  I — I 
have  hunted  for  you  for  weeks  past,  I,  your  half- 
brother.  Then,  Norman  Beamish,  we  will  end  the 
brotherhood.” 

His  eye  went  to  the  sights  of  his  weapon,  and  a 
second  later  it  flashed,  one  of  Norman’s  men  firing 
at  the  same  instant.  Also,  the  nearest  man  struck 
hard  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  and  by  the  thud 
which  coincided  with  the  snap  of  the  two  weapons 
some  portion  of  the  officer’s  anatomy  had  received 
the  full  force  of  the  blow.  There  was  a  shout  of 
anger,  a  bellow  of  rage  from  the  British,  and  then 
the  stamp  of  many  feet,  the  cries  of  wounded  men, 
the  groans  of  those  trodden  under  foot,  and  the 
sharp  reports  of  rifles  fired  by  Tom  and  the  two 
others  left  to  guard  one  side  and  the  back  of  the 
building. 

“That  was  luck,  sheer  luck,”  Tom  told  Norman 
a  few  minutes  later,  told  him  coldly  and  scoldingly. 
“And  listen  you  here,  Sergeant.  It  ain’t  always 
that  you  can  take  chances  in  a  war  of  this  sort. 
If  you  was  set  up  before  a  man,  a  Briton  if  you 
like,  or  a  German  Hun — Boche,  as  they  calls  ’em 
— a  varmint — well,  if  you’re  set  up  afore  just  a 
man,  whatever  he  is,  and  there  ain’t  no  weapons, 
only  fists,  why  then  you  can  afford  to  wait  and 
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take  chances,  to  watch  your  man  and  run  in  on 
him  when  you  think  the  time  for  finishing  has 
come.  But  when  there’s  weapons,  fire-arms,  re¬ 
volvers,  and  rifles  and  sich  like,  as  there’s  been 
just  now,  why — why — it’s  hard  to  talk  natural  to  a 
fellow.  Idiot  ain’t  the  word,”  he  said  angrily,  with 
grim  vehemence.  “  It  takes  a  chap  all  his  time 
not  to  swear.  And — and  if  you  hadn’t  been  a  real 
good  ’un,  if  you  hadn’t  been  the  life  and  soul 
and  the  wits  of  this  here  party,  if  it  didn’t  happen 
that  you  was  a  non-com.,  why,  hang  me  if  I 
wouldn’t - ” 

“Stow  it,  Tom!”  one  of  the  men  told  him,  grin¬ 
ning,  for  it  seemed  that  he  and  others  were  used  to 
the  stalwart  Tom.  “You  ain’t  always  wise.  I’ve 
seed  you  doin’  things  that’d  -make  a  cat  cry— stupid 
things,  things  that  looked  crazy.  I’ve  knowed  you 
kneel  up  on  the  parapet  and  shoot  at  snipers,  just 
because  you  couldn’t  manage  it  from  the  shelter  of 
the  trench  and  had  got  nettled.  You’re  a  peppery 
fellow,  Tom,  and  you’re  obstinate.  Just  now  you’re 
angry,  and  when  you’re  that  you’re  a  treat.” 

The  fellow  sucked  at  a  “Woodbine”  and  smiled 
at  Norman. 

“It’s  ’cos  he’s  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  Sergeant,” 
he  said.  “Tom  don’t  shake  himself  into  a  rage 
over  ordinary  mortals.  But — but  it  was  reckless, 
that  game  o’  waiting,  and  that  German  cuss,  the 
officer  cuss,  I  mean — ’cos  most  Germans  are  cusses 
— that  one  meant  to  shoot  you.  Why’d  you  wait, 
eh?  Why  did  you  give  him  all  that  chance?  Why 
the  blazes 
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He,  too,  was  getting  angry,  and  soon  Tom, 
having  in  the  meanwhile  got  over  his  own  rush  of 
anger,  was  grinning  at  the  man  in  his  turn. 

“Steady  does  it,”  he  cautioned  him.  “  Besides, 
we  ain’t  got  time  here  to  wrangle;  and  then  this 
here  Norman  Beamish  is  a  non-com.,  a  thundering 
good  non-com.  too,  let  me  tell  yer,  young  fellow, 
and  none  of  yer  winkin’  back  at  me  as  if  yer  didn’t 
think  so.  Yer  do.  Yer  know  better’n  I  do  that 
precious  soon  he’ll  be  an  orfficer.  Then  it’s  you 
as’ll  have  to  kow-tow  to  him,  so  you  will.  Look 
here,  Sergeant.  It  ain’t  often  there’s  a  happening 
like  what’s  just  happened.  How  was  it?  Why’d 
you  wait?  Who  was  that  bounder  of  a  German?” 

“That  cuss — yus,  who  was  he?”  chimed  in  the 
other,  not  to  be  beaten,  and  determined  to  have 
another  word  in  the  little  controversy.  As  for  the 
men,  those  who  were  not  watching  the  enemy 
crowded  round,  for  all  had  noticed  that  curious 
episode  when  Norman  and  his  half-brother  Fritz 
came  so  unexpectedly  face  to  face. 

Norman  looked  round  at  them,  and,  much  to  their 
indignation,  borrowed  a  “Woodbine”  from  one  of 
their  number  first,  and  set  it  going  nicely.  He  even 
winked  at  the  men,  then  smiled  at  them  all,  that 
smile  to  which  all  had  now  become  accustomed, 
which  cheered  them  on,  which  had  kept  them 
slaving  willingly  for  him,  which  had  made  of  their 
last  few  hours  one  glorious  adventure. 

“  Half  a  mo’!”  he  told  them,  sending  a  cloud  of 
smoke  toward  the  dirty  and  battered  ceiling  of  the 
room.  “Why  did  I  wait  to  be  shot?  Who  was 
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that — er — well,  German  officer?  My  friends,  I’ll 
answer  the  two  questions  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  I  waited  to  be  shot  because  that  indi¬ 
vidual  happens  to  be  my  half-brother.” 

“Your — your  half-brother!”  gasped  Tom. 

“You  mean,  Sergeant — you’re  telling  us  that 
that  German  cu — officer  is  a  relation  of  yours,  a 
sort  of  brother,”  demanded  the  other  who  had  in¬ 
terrogated  our  hero.  “You’re — you’re  bluffing.” 

“I’m  in  dead  earnest,  I’m  sorry  to  have  to 
admit,”  he  answered  sternly.  “  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  so  that  you  can  understand.  My 
father - ” 

“  Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  he’s  a  nob,  same 
as  you,”  Tom  told  the  company.  “A  chap  don’t 
want  to  be  told  to  see  that  you  ought  by  rights  to 
be  an  orfficer.  Well,  Sergeant?” 

“You’re  very  kind,  Tom,  I’m  sure.  My  father 
happens  to  be  a  man  of  some  position,  I  own.  He 
made  a  great  mistake  just  before  the  war  broke  out. 
He  married  a  German  lady,  and  that  officer  who 
fired  at  me  is  her  son,  my  half-brother.  I  don’t 
profess  to  know  much  about  him,  and  of  course 
I  can’t  expect  you  fellows  to  be  bothered  with  my 
family  troubles.  But  there  were  ructions.  The 
German  mother  and  son  turned  the  house  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Fritz  and  I  had  rows,  and  at  last  took  to 
fighting.  Then  I  cleared  out,  and— -and  my  half- 
brother  did  what  one  expected  of  him — he  turned 
against  the  country  of  his  adoption  and  went  back 
to  the  enemy.  You  couldn’t  expect  me  to  shoot 
down  my  own  relation.” 
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There  was  a  long  pause  while  the  men  looked 
at  one  another  and  then  out  of  the  windows.  Not 
that  there  was  much  need  to  do  the  latter,  seeing 
that  some  of  their  number  already  kept  guard,  and, 
besides,  there  was  now  no  sign  of  the  Germans. 
It  appeared,  indeed,  as  if  all  who  could  had  raced 
to  the  back  of  the  house  and  had  rejoined  their 
comrades  some  three  or  more  hundred  yards  be¬ 
hind.  To  right  and  left  there  were  none  of  the 
enemy,  while  in  front,  and  now  quite  close,  were  the 
shattered  remains  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  in  which,  if 
Norman  and  his  friends  but  knew,  British  soldiers 
were  at  that  moment  consolidating  the  position 
they  had  won,  and  making  ready  for  more  fighting 
on  the  morrow. 

“I — I — you - ”  began  Tom  at  last,  as  if  the 

silence  tried  him.  “  I  can  see  now,  Sergeant,  why 
you  waited,  and  why  you  was  almost  shot,  and  I 
takes  back  all  I  was  a-goin’  to  say.” 

“All  that  you  did  say,”  his  chum  reminded  him. 
“You  were  fairly  spluttering,  Tom.  You  know 
you  was,  and  as  nearly  insubordinate  to  a  superior 
officer  as  ever  I  heard.  I  hope  as  the  sergeant’ll 
take  notice  of  it  and  report,”  he  added,  winking  at 
his  fellows. 

“But—”  continued  Tom,  and  the  glint  in  his 
eye  and  the  manner  of  his  gripping  the  stem  of 
his  pipe  showed  that  he  had  heard  the  interruption, 
though  he  undoubtedly  desired  to  appear  to  ignore 
it — “  but  this  ain’t  a  case  o’  a  natural  brother.  It’s 
the  case  of  a  low-down  German,  for  I  reckon  most 
of  ’em’s  that.  He  ain’t  a  blood -brother,  and  he 
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ain’t  got  no  fine  feelin’s  about  shooting  brothers, 
nor  yet  fathers,  for  all  that.  So  I’d  down  him  if 
I  was  in  your  place,  and  if  he  gives  me  a  chance 
some  day  I’ll  give  him  one  just  to  make  him  re¬ 
member.  My!  Ain’t  we  just  enjoyin’  ourselves; 
and,  Sergeant,  what’s  next  to  become  of  us?” 

“Feed,”  Norman  told  him  abruptly,  with  an 
amused  twinkle.  He  liked  Tom  immensely.  That 
short  acquaintance  had  been  quite  sufficient  to  show 
him  the  man’s  sterling  qualities ;  and  besides,  those 
few  strenuous  hours  had  been  as  good  as  a  whole 
year’s  acquaintance.  In  addition,  he  was  gratified, 
flattered  if  you  will,  at  the  evident  concern  for  his 
safety  which  Tom’s  protest  had  displayed. 

Seating  themselves  about  the  room,  and  taking 
care  to  keep  well  under  cover,  the  whole  party 
enjoyed  a  hearty  meal;  for  so  hard  and  continuous 
had  been  their  labours  when  tunnelling  to  this  spot, 
that  meals  had  been  only  hasty  ones,  and  never  as 
hearty  as  is  usual  with  the  British  soldier.  And 
as  they  ate,  Norman  sat  back  resting  against  the 
wall  and  thought  of  all  that  had  happened;  of  his 
father  and  the  huge  mistake  he  had  made;  of  the 
misery  and  bickering  that  had  followed;  of  Fritz 
and  the  unpleasant  suspicions  which  his  conduct 
had  given  rise  to  at  Muddington;  and  of  how  it  was 
whispered  in  the  village,  and  sometimes  shouted 
aloud,  that  his  stepmother  and  her  son  were  spies 
in  the  pay  of  the  enemy.  And  here  was  the  truth 
of  a  part  at  least  of  that  unpleasant  insinuation. 
Fritz  had  joined  the  enemy.  Fritz  was  fighting 
against  his  own  British  relations.  Worse  than 
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all,  the  youth  who  had  shown  such  evil  propen¬ 
sities  in  England,  who  had  caused  the  servants 
at  the  Manor  to  hate  him,  who  had  bullied  and 
browbeaten  one  and  all,  who  had  ill-treated  the 
animals  and  had  displayed  such  a  savage  temper, 
that  young  man  had  made  a  most  evident  effort  to 
slay  his  own  half-brother. 

Could  Norman  have  known,  this  same  Fritz  had 
gone  even  farther.  We  declare  at  once  that  in  the 
case  of  his  mother  there  was  no  intention  of  com¬ 
mitting  any  act  likely  to  bring  the  police  or  the 
military  authorities  down  upon  her.  She  was  far 
too  wise  and  too  cunning  a  woman  for  that.  No. 
She  had  married  a  man — a  fool,  she  often  called 
him — she  had  married  a  man  in  very  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  that  when  she  herself  was  almost 
a  beggar.  She  had  landed  her  fish — again  as  she 
described  the  situation  to  herself  on  sundry  occa¬ 
sions — and  she  did  not  propose  to  do  anything 
likely  to  jeopardize  her  position.  But  in  the  case 
of  Fritz — well,  he  was  a  patriot. 

“  He  will  fight  for  the  Fatherland,  of  course,” 
the  fat  and  vixenish  Mrs.  Beamish  told  herself. 
“Yes,  of  course;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  will 
learn  a  great  deal  indeed  about  the  preparations 
these  fools  of  British  are  making.” 

But  even  she  was  ignorant  of  the  further  steps 
which  her  delightful  son  had  taken.  She  realized, 
of  course,  his  anger  against  his  half-brother  after 
that  meeting  between  them;  and  knowing  her  son’s 
nature — a  revolting,  vengeful  nature — she  guessed 
his  hatred  for  Norman’s  cousin,  the  gallant  flying 
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officer,  that  Jim  Fletcher  who  had  wrecked  the 
aerodrome  at  Cologne,  who  had  bearded  the  officials 
even  in  Berlin,  and  who  now  had  a  price  set  upon 
his  head  by  the  Kaiser’s  war  lords.  For  him  she 
could  well  imagine  that  Fritz,  the  gentle  Fritz, 
would  nurse  a  wrath  which  would  some  day  lead 
him  to  kill  the  Major.  But,  as  we  have  said,  she 
had  no  idea  that  her  offspring  had  gone  even 
further;  that  even  when  still  in  England  he  had 
come  face  to  face  with  one  Meyer,  a  German  spy, 
alias  Monsieur  Lemoine,  of  Ypres,  cabaret  pro¬ 
prietor.  She  could  not  know  that  Fritz  had  sworn 
to  win  the  somewhat  generous  reward  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Norman’s  cousin;  and  when  at  length  her 
young  hopeful  disappeared  from  Muddington  she 
had  no  idea  that  he  had  gone  with  the  spy,  but 
imagined  him  to  have  slipped  across  to  Holland 
and  thus  to  the  ranks  of  the  Germans. 

Yet  that  was  what  had  happened.  Two  perfectly 
innocent- looking  old  ladies  had  taken  ship  to 
Rotterdam,  and  had  passed  the  scrutiny  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  detectives.  Those  two  old  ladies  had 
later  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  for  a  while 
Monsieur  Lemoine’s  niece  —  from  Brussels,  of 
course,  and  just  then  suffering  from  influenza,  and 
therefore  invisible — had  resided  in  the  corner  house 
abutting  on  the  Grande  Place,  in  the  town  which 
German  guns  have  now  reduced  to  a  tumbled  heap 
of  masonry.  Thence  Fritz  escaped  to  the  German 
lines,  bearing  many  secrets  with  him.  And  here 
he  was  again,  his  history  and  his  movements  for 
the  past  few  months  unknown  and  unsuspected  by 
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Norman — a  German  officer,  an  enemy,  one  who 
had  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  slay  his  own 
half-brother;  and  one,  moreover,  still  unknown  and 
unsuspected  by  our  hero,  sworn  to  accomplish  the 
downfall  of  that  gallant  officer  who  had  cuffed  him 
for  his  brutality  so  soundly — Norman’s  cousin,  the 
jovial  and  renowned  Jim  Fletcher. 

Is  there  any  end,  we  may  ask,  to  the  cunning, 
the  treachery,  and  the  duplicity  of  members  of  the 
German  nation?  How  often  have  we,  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  discovered  the  vilest  treachery 
amongst  members  of  the  Teutonic  brotherhood  who 
have  become  naturalized  in  England  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire!  How  often  have  men  who 
ostentatiously  declared  themselves  to  be  British, 
and  who  had  apparently  severed  all  connection 
with  the  Kaiser  and  his  people,  operated  secretly 
to  assist  in  any  manner  possible  the  enemies  of 
their  adopted  country! 

The  whole  world  now  knows  what  the  Germans 
are.  The  whole  world  realizes  what  Germany’s 
object  is,  and  has  been  now  for  many  a  year  past. 
To  all  who  care  to  pause  and  think,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Kaiser  and  his  war  lords  have  planned  and 
plotted  for  one  sole  purpose,  and  that  to  become 
the  dominating  nation  in  every  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  As  far  as  preparation  could  go,  as 
far  as  the  training  and  organization  of  a  gigantic 
army  and  navy  could  further  that  object,  Germany 
left  not  a  stone  unturned  by  which  she  might  secure 
success  when  the  day  arrived  for  her  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  to  other  nations.  And  if  she  had  been 
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content  with  such  preparation,  with  the  most  minute 
and  painstaking  preparation  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  perhaps  her  neighbours  and  those  who  face 
her  so  unflinchingly  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
those  who  unfortunately  were  unprepared  to  meet 
her  blows,  for  the  most  part  because  they  could 
not  believe  the  truth  of  the  warnings  which  so 
often  came  to  them — these  nations  would  perhaps 
have  had  no  cause  to  grumble.  But  to  all  this 
preparation  have  been  added  treachery  and  cun¬ 
ning  and  duplicity. 

As  we  write,  Germany  never  seemed  mightier. 
Though  she  has  not  achieved  her  object  in  France, 
and  though  the  British  fleet  holds  her  fleet  and  her 
shores  in  a  grip  of  iron,  yet  to  the  east  Germany 
is  showing  the  world  the  triumphant  advance  which 
demonstrates  that,  in  spite  of  stupendous  losses, 
she  and  her  ally,  Austria-Hungary,  are  still  formid¬ 
able  people.  Yet  their  might  does  not  lessen  the 
determination  of  Britain  and  her  Allies.  Their 
“  frightful  ness  ”,  the  barefaced  breaking  of  every 
international  rule  of  warfare,  do  not  frighten  us 
and  our  friends.  They  increase  that  determination 
which  hardens  the  resolution  of  Britain,  Russia, 
France,  and  their  Allies  to  hold  fast,  to  hit  back, 
and  to  fight  on  till  the  German  menace  is  utterly 
shattered.  Thus,  and  only  when  German  strength 
is  broken,  will  there  be  peace  in  sight,  not  peace 
only  for  the  moment,  but  peace  for  a  long  future; 
peace  and  freedom  for  our  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children. 

Let  us,  then,  banish  Fritz  and  his  accomplice 
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Meyer  for  the  moment;  a  spy  is  an  unsavoury 
object  at  any  time,  and  these  two  were  not  less 
unsavoury  than  their  fellows. 

To  Norman  it  had  come  as  a  blow  to  know  that 
his  own  half-brother  had  deliberately  attempted  to 
shoot  him;  yet  when  he  sat  there  in  that  house  to 
which  he  and  his  little  party  had  contrived  to  burrow 
their  way,  and  smoked  as  he  leaned  against  the 
wall,  while  bullets  pattered  against  the  brickwork 
outside,  he  could  feel  no  surprise  at  what  had 
happened. 

“Jim  Fletcher  was  not  far  out  when  he  said  that 
Fritz  was  a  hound,”  he  thought.  “I  always  sus¬ 
pected  that  from  the  very  first  meeting,  but  it’s 
sickening  to  know  that  I’ve  got  such  a  half-brother. 
Well,  thank  goodness,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
nice  people  in  the  world.  There’s  Jim  Fletcher, 
for  instance,  and  there  are  these  jolly  good  fellows. 
That  reminds  me;  it’s  time  we  set  to  work  to  make 
plans  for  getting  out  of  this  place.  How’s  it  to  be 
done?  It’s  a  regular  teaser.” 

Norman  rose  to  his  feet,  and  going  first  to  one 
window  and  then  to  another,  peered  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  In  the  streets  of  Neuve  Chapelle  he  could 
now  and  again  catch  sight  of  the  figure  of  a  British 
“Tommy”,  while  right  behind  there  were  German 
uniforms  in  evidence.  It  looked  such  a  simple 
thing  to  cross  that  comparatively  small  space  of 
ground  which  lay  between  him  and  the  British 
force;  and  yet  everyone  knew,  everyone  in  that 
little  party,  that  the  first  sight  of  a  man  attempting 
to  steal  across  the  open  would  bring  the  clatter  of 
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machine-guns  and  a  hail  of  bullets  which  would 
mow  them  down  before  they  could  cover  a  quarter 
of  the  distance.  There  were  German  guns  to  be 
considered;  and  in  a  little  while,  even  while  Norman 
was  peering  through  one  of  the  windows,  one  spoke 
in  the  distance,  and  a  shell  came  whizzing  over  the 
German  lines  and  plumped  into  the  ground  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  house  from  which  he  was  look¬ 
ing.  Another  hurtled  over,  and  a  third  struck  the 
roof,  and  glancing  from  it,  burst  as  it  rushed  off 
into  the  open. 

“Got  to  move,”  he  told  his  friends  laconically. 
“  Make  ready  for  a  rush,  for  I  mean  to  join  our 
fellows.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


Afire  in  Mid-air 

“Commissions  from  the  non-commissioned  ranks: 
Sergeant  Norman  Beamish,  dispatch-rider,  Flying 
Corps,  to  be  temporary  lieutenant,  Flying  Corps.” 

Norman  stared  at  the  notice  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  attention,  and  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  He  was  back  by  then  in  the  flying-camp 
near  Head-quarters,  and  the  din  and  the  roar  of 
the  battle-front  had  been  strangers  to  his  ears  for 
quite  a  considerable  time. 

Let  us  explain  that  the  coming  on  of  darkness, 
when  those  German  shells  had  begun  to  find  the 
house  in  which  he  and  his  little  party  had  taken 
refuge  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Neuve  Chapelle, 
had  facilitated  their  return  to  their  comrades.  It 
was  not  an  easy  matter  nevertheless,  and  before 
they  dared  venture  into  the  open  they  had  had  to 
take  refuge  in  that  cellar  to  which  their  tunnelling 
operations  had  gained  access  for  them.  Then  the 
dusk  came,  and  with  it  the  determination  to  make 
a  rush  for  safety. 

Grouping  his  men  at  the  foot  of  the  cellar  stair¬ 
case,  Norman  whispered  the  word  to  go,  and  waited 
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till  all  had  departed.  Then,  joining  them  at  the 
shattered  doorway  of  the  house,  he  led  them 
stealthily  across  the  open  till  they  gained  the 
shelter  of  another  dwelling,  which  formed  an  actual 
part  of  the  village. 

“Hi!”  shouted  Norman.  “Don’t  shoot,  we’re 
British,  and  we’ve  been  held  up  in  that  house  the 
Germans  have  been  shelling.” 

“  Halt!  Remain  where  you  are  till  we  have 
found  out  more  about  you,”  a  voice  cried  from 
the  darkness.  “  If  you  move  we’ll  blaze  into  you. 
Now  let  one  of  the  party  come  forward.” 

“That’s  for  you,  Sergeant,”  Tom  whispered  in 
his  ear  hoarsely.  “  If  you  was  to  send  me  they 
might  not  believe  me,  ’cos  I’m  a  bad  one  at  ex¬ 
plainin’  myself.  You  go,  Sergeant,  and  I,  as  next 
oldest  soldier,  will  take  charge  of  the  party.” 

Leaving  his  rifle  in  Tom’s  hands,  Norman  at 
once  walked  forward,  and  presently  found  himself 
close  to  a  wall  of  sand-bags,  behind  which  in  the 
semi-darkness  he  could  see  a  number  of  faces. 

“  Halt!”  The  sharp  order  was  again  given;  and 
seeing  that  he  could  not  advance  because  of  the 
parapet,  and  also  because  the  command  warned 
him  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  court  death  from 
a  bullet,  Norman  stood  where  he  was.  An  instant 
later  an  electric  torch  was  thrust  into  his  face,  and 
someone  took  a  rapid  glance  at  him. 

“Come  over  here,”  he  was  ordered,  and  scram¬ 
bling  over  the  parapet,  he  found  himself  amongst  a 
swarm  of  British  soldiers.  “Sit  down.  Now  let’s 
have  a  look  at  you.” 
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The  torch  was  again  flashed  upon  his  person  ; 
and  this  time,  seeing  that  the  Germans  could  not 
observe  the  light,  and  that  their  fire  would  there¬ 
fore  not  be  attracted,  Norman  came  in  for  a  closer 
and  more  prolonged  scrutiny. 

“Declare  yourself,”  he  was  ordered,  “and  tell 
us  where  you’ve  come  from,  who  you  are,  and  how 
many  men  you  have  with  you.  I  suppose  you 
can’t  be  those  chaps  who  charged  down  the  village 
and  took  up  a  position  in  a  house  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  beyond  it?  That’s  impossible,  for 
the  place  has  been  smashed  to  atoms  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  artillery.” 

“  All  the  same,  sir,  I  was  in  charge  of  that  party,” 
Norman  smiled,  as  the  officer  interrogated  him ; 
“and  it’s  true  enough  that  the  Germans  smashed 
the  place  about  our  ears.  But  we  managed  to  get 
out  of  it  after  all,  and  reached  another  place  just 
yonder,  from  which  we  have  just  now  stolen.” 

“Managed  to  get  out  of  it?  How?”  demanded 
the  officer  incredulously,  putting  his  torch  lamp 
within  a  foot  of  Norman’s  grimy  face  and  watching 
every  feature  intently.  “  What’s  your  name?” 

“Norman  Beamish,  sir,  dispatch-rider,  Flying 
Corps.  It  was  a  ticklish  job  to  get  out  of  that  place, 
and  but  for  the  men  I  had  with  me  I  don’t  think 
we  should  have  come  through  it  alive.” 

Very  swiftly  and  shortly  Norman  told  of  the 
doings  of  his  little  party;  of  how  they  had  charged 
forward  and  gained  that  distant  position,  and  of 
how,  seeing  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  they  had  burrowed  their  way  through  the 
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earth  to  that  other  house,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  was  speaking  being  blown  to  pieces  by  German 
shells. 

“It’s  a  splendid  tale,”  the  officer  told  him  en¬ 
thusiastically,  when  he  had  heard  the  story,  “and 
I’d  have  given  something  to  be  along  with  you. 
Norman  Beamish! — I  seem  to  have  heard  that 
name.  Well,  Sergeant,  call  your  men  over,  and 
we’ll  take  ’em  in  behind  the  parapet.  You  had  then 
better  take  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  march 
down  the  street  through  our  supports,  for  I  imagine 
that,  after  the  time  you  have  had,  your  fellows  will 
want  a  long  rest.” 

“They  are  almost  dead-beat  now,  sir,”  Norman 
told  him,  “and  it’s  as  much  as  we  can  any  of  us 
do  to  keep  awake ;  for  we  have  been  hard  at  it, 
digging  for  our  lives.  Thank  you,  sir!  I’ll  call 
to  them.” 

And  that  is  how  our  hero  and  his  men  came  to 
get  out  of  that  predicament,  which  at  one  time 
looked  as  though  it  would  be  too  much  for  them. 
At  Norman’s  whistle  Tom  and  his  comrades  came 
sauntering  through  the  darkness,  and  clambered 
over  the  parapet;  then  feeling  weary  and  utterly 
done  up  now  that  they  had  reached  safety,  they 
crawled  rather  than  walked  down  the  shattered  and 
shell-pitted  street  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  and  scram¬ 
bling  over  the  piles  of  debris  and  broken  brick¬ 
work  which  filled  the  roadway,  finally  reached  the 
British  lines  beyond.  There,  the  driver  of  an 
empty  supply  wagon  took  pity  on  them  and  gave 
them  a  lift;  and  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  when 
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they  reached  the  point  where  supplies  of  any  and 
almost  every  description  were  transhipped  from 
motor-trucks  to  horsed  vehicles,  another  driver 
took  compassion  on  these  weary  men,  and,  load¬ 
ing  Norman  and  his  little  party  into  his  empty 
lorry,  trundled  them  along  to  the  rear  of  the  billet¬ 
ing  area. 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Norman 
recovered  his  motor-bicycle,  quite  undamaged, 
strange  to  say,  after  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
treated;  and  that  afternoon  he  reappeared  again 
at  his  own  head-quarters. 

Some  weeks  passed  before  a  dispatch  reached 
England  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  armies— Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French — 
and  contained  therein  one  little  passage  of  momen¬ 
tous  consequence  to  Norman  Beamish.  There,  in 
a  list  of  names  of  non-commissioned  officers  re¬ 
commended  for  gallantry  and  dash,  was  that  of 
our  hero. 

“For  his  display  of  coolness  and  dash  on  the 
occasion  of  the  action  at  Neuve  Chapelle,”  it  read. 
“  Sergeant  Norman  Beamish,  who  had  gone  for¬ 
ward  with  a  message,  gallantly  led  a  storming 
party,  which  captured  a  German  machine-gun  and 
afterwards  charged  down  the  village  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  and  occupied  an  exposed  position  in  the 
lines  of  the  enemy.  He  displayed  great  initiative, 
great  leading  power,  and  courage  in  bringing  his 
men  out  of  a  most  difficult  situation.” 

“Hearty  congratulations,  Norman!  I  knew  it 
would  come  about,  and  that  before  long  you  would 
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win  your  commission:  and  I’m  awfully  pleased  to 
think  that  you’ve  done  it  on  your  own,  and  without 
a  word  and  without  any  assistance  from  me.” 

Jim  Fletcher  brought  a  broad  strong  hand  down 
on  Norman’s  powerful  shoulders  with  a  bang  which 
made  our  3'outhful  hero  choke;  he  turned,  and 
seeing  that  now  he  was  an  officer  like  Jim  himself, 
putting  aside  the  fact  that  they  were  cousins  with 
excellent  opinions  the  one  of  the  other,  he  stretched 
out  a  hand,  and  the  two  let  their  fingers  clasp 
round  one  another’s,  and  held  on  for  a  minute.  It 
was  as  if  in  that  action  Norman  had  “signed  on” 
with  his  cousin,  had  sworn  silently  to  stand  by 
him. 

“The  next  question  is,  what’s  going  to  become 
of  you?”  Jim  smiled,  standing  a  little  away  from 
his  cousin  and  taking  complete  stock  of  him.  For, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  months  which  had  now 
passed  since  Norman  enlisted  had  seen  a  consider¬ 
able  change  in  his  general  appearance;  and  Jim, 
as  he  regarded  him,  found  him  a  tall,  strapping, 
fine  young  fellow,  whose  every  appearance  denoted 
strength  and  activity,  and  from  whose  face  and 
honest  eyes  there  shone  something  intangible,  yet 
something  that  denoted  coolness,  good  temper,  and 
bravery. 

“  Of  course,  you’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  those  togs,” 
he  told  Norman;  “and  I’ll  get  the  Commandant’s 
leave  for  you  to  proceed  to  England.  A  week 
there  will  get  you  fitted  up  in  officer’s  uniform,  and 
you'll  be  back  with  us  before  you  can  look  round: 

after  that,  I  suppose  you’d  like  to  leave  us?” 
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“  Leave  you!”  exclaimed  Norman,  aghast  at  even 
the  mention  of  such  a  movement.  “  I — look  here, 
Jim,  that’s  not  playing  the  game.  I  enlisted  pur¬ 
posely  to  belong  to  the  same  corps  as  you  did, 
and  here  are  you  trying  to  throw  me  out  against 
my  wish.  Can’t  a  fellow  go  on  with  the  job  and 
learn  flying?  Other  officers  are  joining  the  flying 
schools  out  here  and  getting  their  pilot’s  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  why  shouldn’t  I?  I’m  keen  on  it,  you 
know;  and  then,  just  think,  we  might  go  off 
together,  you  and  I,  and  blow  up  some  of  the 
enemy.” 

No  one  learns  sooner  than  he  who  puts  his  whole 
heart  into  the  business,  and  is  possessed  of  common- 
sense  and  of  the  requisite  nerve  and  dash  demanded 
by  the  service  to  which  our  hero  was  permanently 
attached.  A  flying  man  needs  judgment  perhaps 
above  all,  and  combined  with  it  a  resourcefulness, 
a  dash,  and  a  courage  which  must  be  of  the  highest. 
We  don’t  infer  that  Norman  was  by  any  means  a 
superman,  or  a  super-young-man,  to  describe  him 
a  little  more  accurately.  Indeed,  he  was  little 
above  the  average  young  officer  who  is  honoured 
with  a  King’s  commission.  But  undoubtedly  he 
had  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  and  for  machines 
especially  controlled  by  the  Flying  Corps.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  his  ambition  to  control  them ;  to  be 
able  to  fly,  to  soar  right  up  there  in  the  clouds 
above  friend  and  enemy;  and,  being  the  keen 
young  fellow  he  was,  being  the  cool,  clear-headed, 
courageous  young  soldier  he  had  shown  himself 
to  be,  he  swiftly  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
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science  of  aviation,  and  before  many  weeks  were 
passed  had  obtained  his  certificate,  and  was  ready 
for  employment. 

Indeed,  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle  had  hardly 
faded  from  its  freshness  when  Norman  found  him¬ 
self  steering  an  army  aeroplane  over  the  Ypres 
salient,  with  his  cousin  Jim  seated  in  the  observer’s 
saddle  behind  him.  And,  as  Jim  told  his  brother 
officers  with  some  modesty,  seeing  that  Norman 
was  his  own  cousin,  yet  with  flashing  eyes  which 
told  of  his  enthusiasm,  our  hero  had  come  up  to  his 
expectations. 

“A  good  officer,”  Major  Jim  Fletcher  told  the 
Colonel;  “don’t  believe  the  young  brat  knows 
what  fear  is,  and  yet  he’s  got  gumption  and  judg¬ 
ment.  I  think  you  may  put  him  down  as  quite 
safe,  Colonel.  He  won’t  throw  away  one  of  your 
machines  unless  it’s  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
only  after  making  a  fight  for  it;  but  I  warn  you,  if 
need  be,  he’ll  throw  his  life  away  as  if  it  were 
nothing.” 

“  Humph  !  Our  sort,”  the  Colonel  answered 
laconically,  sticking  his  monocle  into  his  eye  and 
regarding  Jim  with  a  smile  which  some  might  have 
thought  inane,  but  which  those  who  knew  their 
commanding  officer  would  have  declared  meant  a 
very  great  deal  indeed.  It  meant,  in  fact,  that 
Norman  had  passed  muster;  and  thereafter  as  the 
days  passed  he  often  enough  went  out  on  a  recon¬ 
naissance  by  himself,  and  more  than  once  found 
himself  circling  round  an  enemy  aviator. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  reconnaissances,  when 
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Jim  had  asked  his  cousin  to  accompany  him  as 
observer,  that  the  two  met  with  an  adventure  which 
alarmed  their  friends,  when,  to  all  appearances,  it 
must  end  in  their  destruction. 

“Going  up  for  a  tootle  over  the  Ypres  salient,” 
Jim  told  Norman  one  very  early  morning  as  he  ate 
his  rasher  of  bacon  and  the  egg  which  his  servant 
had  poached  for  him.  We  say  poached,  meaning 
on  this  occasion  the  culinary  operation  which  had 
resulted  in  the  egg  appearing  before  Jim  Fletcher 
as  a  tasteful  addition  to  his  breakfast;  but  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  add  that  a  different  sort  of 
poaching  was  not  beyond  the  jovial  fellow  who  acted 
as  servant  to  this  flying  officer.  For  Dan  O’Connel 
was  an  artist  in  more  directions  than  one,  and 
though  his  cooking  was  often  enough  perfection, 
and  in  that  way  he  had  proved  his  great  value, 
yet  it  was  as  a  caterer  perhaps  that  Dan  shone 
supremely.  His  merry  smile,  his  jovial  words,  his 
antics  when  trying  to  explain  himself  to  the  French¬ 
men  all  about  him,  went  far  to  obtain  for  his  master 
all  those  little  delicacies  which  are  so  hard  to  come 
by  on  active  service.  And  supposing  the  troops  to 
be  in  a  country  entirely  hostile  to  our  armies,  sup¬ 
posing  Dan  to  find  himself  in  a  part  where  the 
competition  of  other  buyers,  of  others  with  friendly 
smiles  like  his  own,  made  the  purchase  of  victuals 
almost  out  of  the  question,  Dan  had  a  way,  the 
intricacies  of  which  we  need  not  here  attempt  to 
fathom,  that  discovered  and  secured  and  produced 
before  his  master  things  apt  to  make  the  mouth 
water. 
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Jim  finished  his  egg  with  gusto,  swallowed  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  shouted  for  Dan. 

“Get  my  things  ready,  Dan,”  he  called,  “I’m 
going  up  almost  at  once.  And  put  my  thermos 
bottle  on  board,  with  the  hottest  tea  you  can  get 
into  it.  Now,  Norman,”  he  said,  “what  say  to 
coming  with  me?  It  would  be  a  nice  little  outing 
for  you,  and  there’s  not  likely  to  be  much  doing. 
We  can  have  a  good  look  round  the  place  and 
motor  along  the  enemy’s  lines;  then  when  we’re 
tired  of  it  we  can  come  back  home  and  have  our 
lunch.  The  exercise  will  be  good  for  you.” 

Exercise,  indeed ! — as  though  a  man  strapped 
into  the  fuselage  of  an  aeroplane  obtained  such  a 
thing.  Exercise  for  the  brain,  exercise  for  the 
nerves  and  the  will  power  and  the  courage  of  a 
man,  were  certainly  to  be  obtained  on  each  and 
every  occasion  that  he  ventured  above  the  enemy, 
though  exercise  for  his  limbs  was  practically  out  of 
the  question.  Norman  grinned  at  his  cousin  and 
assented  instantly. 

“Feel  like  having  a  blow  to-day,”  he  told  him. 
“Will  you  drive  or  shall  I?  Oh!  You  will;  all 
right,  then  I’ll  bring  my  glasses.” 

Some  twenty  minutes  later  found  them  aboard 
their  machine,  wrapped  in  their  thick  leather  coats 
and  already  goggled,  while  Norman  had  his  glasses 
slung  about  his  shoulders,  and  had  the  short  rifle 
with  which  aviators  are  armed  tucked  beside  him. 

Bizz!  The  motor  turned  and  set  the  propeller 
hissing  through  the  air.  Jim  looked  to  either  side 
and  behind  as  was  his  wont,  and  in  that  manner 
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which  had  now  become  so  familiar  to  the  men  who 
assisted  at  this  aviation  camp.  Dropping  his  hands 
from  the  levers  he  adjusted  his  goggles  till  they 
were  entirely  to  his  liking,  and  then  turning,  to 
discover  that  Norman  was  ready,  nodded  his  head 
at  one  of  the  mechanics.  They  were  off.  The 
engine  roared  still  louder,  while  the  whirl  of  the 
propeller  set  up  a  scream,  a  gentle  low-pitched 
scream,  which  became  a  low  droning  hum  as  the 
engine’s  revolutions  increased  in  rapidity. 

They  were  lifting.  Jim  waited  until  the  wheels  of 
the  chassis  had  covered  some  fifty  yards,  and  then 
pulled  swiftly  at  one  of  his  levers.  At  once  the  tail 
approached  the  earth,  thus  setting  the  main  plane 
at  an  angle  to  the  air  and  causing  them  to  rise  up 
on  it — yes,  they  were  off  with  a  vengeance.  They 
shot  away  from  the  ground,  and  proceeding  in  a 
straight  line  for  perhaps  two  hundred  yards,  swung 
round  at  an  angle,  which  in  the  first  days  of  flying 
had  made  Norman  shut  his  eyes  and  feel  a  trifle 
giddy.  Now  he  grinned. 

“  ’Ot  stuff!”  he  told  himself,  in  the  words  of 
Thomas  Atkins,  laughing  cheerily;  “  but  then  that 
was  like  Jim,  and  I  suppose  he’s  like  every  other 
aviator,  for  he  has  his  own  little  way  of  doing 
things,  and  some  of  them  want  a  lot  of  copying. 
Well,  we’re  off,  and  somehow  I’m  not  sorry  to  be 
the  observer  on  this  occasion.  It’s  like  driving  in 
a  motor-car:  it’s  nice  to  drive  yourself  as  a  general 
rule,  exhilarating  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but 
occasionally,  very  occasionally,  when  one  knows 
that  one  has  a  good  conductor,  it’s  fine  to  get  on 
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a  fast  vehicle  and  be  driven.  Jim’s  one  of  the  best 
pilots  going,  my  word!  So  I’m  not  quite  sure  that 
I  won’t  do  a  sleep  on  this  journey.” 

But  who  could  sleep  when  away  up  there  in  the 
clouds,  covering  ground  of  such  historic  importance? 
No  matter  how  long  Jim  and  his  cousin  might  have 
been  engaged  as  aviators,  no  matter  how  often  they 
had  traversed  the  country  over  which  they  were 
now  flying,  it  still  had  interest  for  them,  a  perma¬ 
nent  interest,  an  interest  to  which  extra  details  were 
always  being  added,  for  looking  down  upon  the 
flat  lands  of  France  and  Flanders  they  saw  as  if 
they  were  birds.  Only  roofs  and  dug-outs  were  not 
capable  of  penetration  by  their  eyes — all  else  was 
laid  bare  before  them.  Guns — enemy  guns,  that 
is — hitherto  invisible  because  of  the  cover  in  which 
they  had  been  hidden,  might  become  apparent  the 
very  next  day  after  an  aviator  had  flown  over  them 
without  dreaming  of  their  existence.  An  army 
corps  present  in  a  fall  of  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  front  lines  of  the  enemy  might  indicate  a 
coming  attack  on  some  vulnerable  point  in  our 
position.  It  was  not  there  on  the  previous  day  but 
there  now,  and  called  for  the  hasty  return  perhaps 
of  the  aviator  or  for  the  operation  of  their  wireless. 
And  perhaps  this  aerial  journey  would  take  the 
aviator  farther  afield  to  well  behind  the  enemy’s 
lines,  where,  from  a  great  height,  they  might 
watch  train  after  train  bringing  up  reinforcements, 
or  perhaps  returning  crammed  with  helpless  and 
wounded.  It  was  never  the  same,  that  scene  below; 
never  uninteresting;  never  anything  but  fascinat- 
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ing,  acutely  fascinating;  and  though  Norman  may 
have  laughingly  told  himself  that  he  was  out  for  a 
holiday,  and  would  take  the  air  and  slumber,  yet, 
from  the  moment  that  Jim  got  the  aeroplane  well  in 
the  air  some  six  thousand  feet  or  more,  our  hero’s 
eyes  were  glued  to  his  glasses. 

“Anti-aircraft  guns  going,”  he  shouted  to  his 
cousin;  “they’ve  spotted  us,  and  looks  as  though 
they  might  reach  us  rather  easily.” 

“  Hold  on !”  came  the  answer,  shouted  over  Jim’s 
shoulder,  for  that  very  experienced  officer  hardly 
needed  to  be  told  that  shrapnel  shells  were  burst¬ 
ing  about  him;  he  could  see  them,  white  puffs  of 
smoke  in  the  void  in  front,  and  behind,  and  to  one 
side  of  him ;  and  let  him  but  remain  in  his  present 
position,  or  comparatively  near  it,  and  soon  a 
shrapnel  would  be  bursting  right  up  above  him, 
and  that  was  to  be  avoided. 

Jim  pulled  a  lever,  and  instantly  the  huge 
machine  swung  round  to  the  left,  and  standing  on 
the  tip  of  one  wing,  side-slipped  through  the  air 
for  a  considerable  distance.  But  a  slight  pressure 
on  the  accelerator  pedal  at  that  moment  gave  her  a 
puli  ahead,  and  getting  on  the  wind,  as  it  were, 
she  circled  round,  and  sped  off  at  right  angles, 
leaving  the  spot  she  had  so  recently  occupied  white 
with  the  burst  of  enemy  shells. 

But  the  two  were  not  to  come  unscathed  out  of 
this  aerial  duel.  Had  there  been  a  cloud,  Jim 
would  have  thrust  his  machine  into  it  at  once,  and 
changing  direction  whilst  out  of  sight  of  the  gunners 
below,  would  have  sped  off  to  right  or  left  so  as  to 
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disconcert  the  aim  of  those  who  were  firing.  As  it 
was,  like  many  another  experienced  aviator,  he  had 
become  surprised  on  this  day  by  the  presence  of 
guns  in  a  spot  hitherto  innocent  of  them,  and 
though  he  had  already  practically  shaken  off  their 
grip,  yet,  one  final  burst  high  up  and  behind  him 
did  the  mischief.  There  was  a  sudden  thud  just 
for’ard  of  Jim,  where  the  engine  was  located,  and 
almost  instantly  a  sheet  of  flame  burst  from  beneath 
the  cowl  which  covered  the  carburettor. 

“  Fire!”  shouted  Norman,  standing  to  his  feet  at 
once  and  fully  realizing  the  danger,  for  even  then 
the  flames  were  being  flung  back  at  him  by  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  progressing,  and  it  was 
only  by  bending  his  head  to  one  side  that  Jim 
escaped  them. 

“Throw  off  your  belt!”  his  cousin  bellowed, 
freeing  himself  at  the  same  moment;  “  now  climb 
in  here,  quick,  beside  me;  and  whatever  you  do, 
side-slip  her.  I’ve  cut  off  the  engine,  and  I’m 
going  to  try  to  put  out  that  blaze,  if  only  you  can 
keep  the  flames  from  blowing  back  at  me.  Side¬ 
slip  her,  Norman,  whatever  you  do.” 

Those  who  looked  on  aghast  at  the  movements 
which  followed — those  at  least  who  had  sufficient 
knowledge  and  experience  of  flying  to  enable  them 
to  appreciate  what  was  happening — could  have 
cheered  at  times,  and  then  could  have  shut  their 
eyes  aghast  at  what  they  saw;  for  by  now  the  aero¬ 
plane  in  which  Jim  and  his  cousin  had  ascended 
had  fallen  considerably.  Now,  as  Jim  surrendered 
the  controls  to  his  cousin,  and  clambered  forward, 
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the  machine  took  hold,  as  it  were,  and  dived  almost 
plumb  for  the  earth,  causing  both  the  cousins  to 
cling  like  flies  for  their  lives.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
desperately  dangerous  position ;  and  but  for  Nor¬ 
man’s  coolness  and  sang-froid,  but  for  Jim’s  strength 
of  arm,  and  the  grip  he  had  obtained  round  the 
corner  of  the  cab  with  one  of  his  legs,  both  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  As  it 
was,  Norman  braced  himself  against  the  back  of 
the  cab,  and  pulling  steadily  on  the  tail-lever,  set 
the  aeroplane  on  an  even  keel.  She  still  had 
terrific  way  on  her,  for  the  impetus  given  by  that 
fall  made  her  shoot  forward  rapidly,  and  brought 
those  terrible  flames  directly  back  at  them. 

But  Norman  was  a  cunning  aviator,  and,  with 
such  a  tutor  as  Jim  had  been,  had  learned  many  a 
trick  of  flying.  Pulling  the  helm  hard  over,  he 
tipped  the  aeroplane  on  to  one  wing  and  banked 
her  so  steeply  that  Jim  again  had  to  cling  like  a  fly 
to  the  fuselage.  Then  he  threw  her  nose  upwards, 
and  at  such  a  steep  angle  that  he  stopped  her  pro¬ 
gress;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  to  escape 
disaster  he  must  needs  let  her  head  fall  away  again, 
and  send  her  on  another  of  those  terrific  nose-dives, 
he  tipped  her  sideways,  causing  her  to  side-slip 
rapidly  to  the  left  and  if  anything  a  trifle  back¬ 
ward,  and  causing  at  the  same  time  those  flames  to 
blow  out  away  from  the  engine. 

It  was  Jim’s  opportunity.  Clinging  like  a  leech 
with  his  legs,  he  tore  off  his  jacket,  and  drawing 
the  cover  from  the  engine,  pounced  upon  the  site 
of  the  fire  instantly.  Meanwhile  Norman  had  cut 
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off  the  petrol,  and  thanks  to  that  fact,  and  thanks 
also  to  Jim’s  action  which  smothered  the  flames,  the 
fire  was  put  out  promptly.  But  the  engine  had 
stopped ;  and  whatever  the  cause  of  the  fire  had 
been,  it  had  also  undoubtedly  wrecked  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  restarting. 

“Nose-dive  her  again!”  shrieked  Jim,  crawling 
farther  into  the  cab,  and  holding  on  for  his  life; 
“then  let  her  plane  down  to  the  ground.  There 
ain’t  a  chance  of  reaching  our  own  lines,  I’m  afraid, 
so  we’ll  just  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Stick  to 
it,  Norman,  and  we’ll  come  out  of  this  business 
safely.” 

Norman  set  his  teeth,  and  clenched  the  levers 
firmly.  It  took  no  little  skill  to  arrest  that  terrific 
side-slip.  Indeed,  a  matter  of  only  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  even  the  smallest  of  such  movements 
would  have  resulted  in  disaster;  but  the  science  of 
aviation  has  improved  enormously,  while  machines, 
and  engines,  and  aviators  have  shown  a  wonderful 
advance.  Things  are  possible  now  which  but  a 
short  while  ago  would  have  appeared  ridiculous, 
impossible,  most  hazardous.  Witness  the  flying 
antics  of  Pegoud,  the  pupil  of  the  famous  Bleriot, 
who  first  showed  the  flying  world  that  it  was 
possible  to  turn  a  machine  upside-down  and  fly  in¬ 
verted  ;  witness,  too,  the  feats  of  others  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  emulate  him — the  looping  of  the  loop, 
now  quite  a  common  feature  of  flying;  those  vol- 
pique  descents;  those  spiral  planings  to  the  earth; 
and  the  skilful  handling  of  machines  which  enables 
aviators  to  descend  great  distances  sideways. 
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In  no  other  manner  could  Jim  and  Norman  have 
saved  the  situation.  In  that  way  alone  were  the 
flames  prevented  from  beating  back  upon  the 
aviators,  and  from  firing  the  whole  machine. 

“Got  her!”  bellowed  Norman  a  minute  later, 
smiling  at  his  cousin;  smiling  triumphantly,  for 
he  had  been  able  to  stop  that  dangerous  side-slip, 
and  had  transformed  the  movement  into  one  which 
carried  the  machine  forward.  She  was  perhaps 
3000  feet  above  the  ground,  and  even  though  the 
engine  had  stopped  there  was  every  possibility  of 
making  a  safe  landing.  But — and  this  had  now 
become  the  crux  of  the  situation — that  landing  must 
be  behind  the  enemy’s  lines,  their  journey  having 
carried  them  far  away  from  the  British. 

“Look  out  for  a  likely  place,”  Jim  cried,  still 
gripping  the  edge  of  the  cab  and  peering  outward. 
“  Let  her  dive  for  a  bit;  I’m  right,  and  have  got  a 
firm  hold.  Then  put  her  on  the  air  again  and  steer 
her  onward.” 

But  where  to  land?  That  was  the  question. 
Norman  let  the  machine  hurtle  downward  at  great 
speed  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  seconds,  then, 
righting  her  again,  he  turned  her  head  away  from 
the  front  line  occupied  by  the  Germans;  for  if  they 
were  to  fall  amongst  the  enemy,  it  would  be  better 
to  choose  a  spot  where  there  were  fewer  soldiers. 

“There!”  shouted  Jim,  pointing  suddenly  to  a 
spot  some  distance  in  advance  of  them.  “  It  looks 
like  moorland,  and  at  any  rate  there  isn’t  a  house 
near  it.  Shove  her  over  there,  Norman,  and  drop 
her  in  the  very  centre.” 
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Keeping  the  machine  well  in  hand,  yet  of  neces¬ 
sity  having  to  let  her  plane  downward  rapidly,  for 
otherwise  she  would  have  lost  way  altogether, 
and  would  have  turned  turtle,  Norman  brought 
himself  and  his  cousin  well  within  reach  of  the 
bleak  stretch  of  land  to  which  Jim  had  pointed.  It 
was  an  inhospitable  part,  and  everywhere  seemed 
rough  and  rocky  and  rugged ;  yet  the  experienced 
eye  of  his  cousin  lit  upon  a  likely  landing  spot 
almost  instantly,  and  Norman  shot  the  machine 
toward  it.  A  sharp  dive,  a  very  sudden  rise,  which 
“blanketed”  the  aeroplane,  brought  them  right 
over  the  spot  indicated.  Then  the  nose  of  the 
machine  fell  again,  and  planing  rather  suddenly 
downward,  the  wheels  of  the  chassis  struck  the 
earth,  ran  along  some  sixty  yards,  and  then  buckled. 
An  instant  later  the  aeroplane  turned  over  on  its 
nose,  and  Jim  and  Norman  were  thrown  out 
violently.  Yet  they  were  alive  and  undamaged; 
and  that  was  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  them, 
for  their  machine  was  wrecked,  and  they  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country. 
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“That  comes  of  being  careless,”  grumbled  Jim, 
sitting  up  and  hugging  himself  in  his  efforts  to 
gather  his  breath.  “Comes  of  being  too  jolly 
cocksure.  Norman,  my  boy,  how’s  the  world 
treating  you?” 

Already  his  cousin  was  sitting  up,  and  indeed 
struggling  to  get  to  his  feet,  though  he  only  stag¬ 
gered  giddily  and  sat  down  again  rather  abruptly. 
He  looked  at  Jim  half  consciously,  and  did  not 
reply  till  the  question  was  repeated. 

“  How’s  yourself,  that’s  all?”  laughed  Jim,  for  a 
glance  told  him  that  though  Norman  might  be 
badly  shaken  he  was  certainly  not  severely  hurt. 
“  I’m  right;  only  winded,  and  one  of  my  legs  feels 
stiff  and  rather  useless.  But  you  ;  I’m  asking 
about  you.  How  are  things  going  with  my  Sub 
after  that  awful  howler?” 

“Oh!”  Norman  smiled  at  his  cousin,  and  the 
light  of  intelligence  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  shone 
from  his  grimed  and  oil-stained  face.  “Well,  sir, 
I’m  so-so.  Just  a  bit  short  of  breath,  and  feel 
shaken  up,  as  if  I’d  once  been  a  firm  jelly  and  was 
now  all  sloppy.  But  I’m  sitting  up  and  taking 
nourishment,  as  they  say  of  the  fellows  in  hospital. 
Glad  you  ain’t  badly  hurt,  Jim.” 
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“Glad  myself,  lad.  Precious  glad,  for  we’re  in 
a  deuce  of  a  mess.  Do  you  happen  to  realize, 
young  fellow,  that  we’re  plunk  bang  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy’s  country?  Beg  pardon,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  country  which  the  enemy  have  stolen 
from  our  French  cousins.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  we  can’t  hope  to  be  allowed  to  sit  here  for 
long,  for  those  Huns  will  have  seen  us  come  down, 
and  ten  chances  to  one  some  of  their  cavalry  are 
already  galloping  over  in  this  direction.  So  we’ve 
got  to  pull  ourselves  together.  ‘  Pull  our  socks 
up  ’,  as  Tommy  sometimes  expresses  it.  I’m — yes, 
I’m  a  bit  dicky.” 

He  admitted  the  fact  ruefully  as  he  struggled  to 
his  feet  and  limped  toward  his  cousin.  More  than 
that,  he  staggered  also,  like  a  drunken  or  half-sleep¬ 
ing  man,  and  was  forced  to  plump  himself  down 
again  with  an  abruptness  which  matched  that  shown 
by  Norman.  Then  he  turned,  and  for  a  moment 
or  so  the  two  cousins  stared  at  one  another  at  close 
quarters,  till  the  lugubrious  expression  of  the  other 
sent  each  of  them  into  fits  of  laughter,  fits  of  rather 
mirthless  and  unnatural  laughter. 

“Better  laugh  than  cry,”  declared  Jim,  lightly 
pulling  his  cigarette-case  out  and  offering  it  to 
Norman.  “Here,  have  a  ‘gasper’.  No!  Well, 
I  don’t  feel  very  much  like  it  myself.  All  the  more 
for  another  occasion.  Yes,  my  boy,  we’re  in  the 
enemy’s  country.” 

“Getting  used  to  that,  sir,”  his  cousin  told  him. 
“In  a  moment  we’ll  be  able  to  think,  and  then 
we’ll  have  to  hoof  it  for  some  other  quarter.  No 
signs  of  the  enemy  yet,  though — that  is,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  which  isn't  far  or  very  plainly.  Things 
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get  all  mixed  together.  My  head’s  in  an  awful 
whirl.  Feel  as  if  whatever  brains  I  had  have  been 
jumbled  up  together.” 

He  struggled  gamely  to  his  feet  again,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  both  hands,  looked  round  in 
every  direction. 

A  black,  bleak  moorland  surrounded  him  on 
every  side,  and  except  the  wrecked  aeroplane  lying 
within  a  few  yards  of  them  there  was  nothing  to 
attract  his  attention;  not  a  house,  not  a  barn  even, 
not  a  ruined  village  (which,  alas!  has  become  in 
France  and  Flanders  such  a  common  spectacle). 
As  for  the  enemy,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a 
horseman  in  evidence  till  Norman  swung  his  head 
right  round  and  looked  toward  the  east.  Then  he 
gave  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

“  Look!”  he  gasped,  and  braced  himself  at  once. 
“  A  man — a  German.” 

That  brought  Jim  to  his  feet,  giddy  still,  but 
alert  and  ready.  Swaying  from  side  to  side,  and 
peering  from  beneath  one  hand,  for  the  glancing 
rays  of  the  sun  made  vision  difficult  to  one  whose 
brain  had  been  so  shaken,  he  slowly  felt  for  his 
revolver  and  drew  it. 

“A  man,  yes,”  he  said.  “German  as  sure  as 
sure.  But — unarmed,  I  think,  and  looking  friendly. 
Come  forward!”  he  called  to  the  figure  Norman  had 
sighted. 

Both  stood  and  watched  as  the  fellow  he  had 
called  to  advanced  toward  them.  And  as  he  came 
nearer  it  was  seen  that  the  man  was  a  short,  thick¬ 
set  individual,  upon  whose  face  and  chin  a  thick 
beard  clung,  and  whose  clothes  and  generally  dis¬ 
hevelled  appearance  told  of  much  campaigning. 
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‘  Who  are  you?  Where  do  you  come  from,  and 
what  are  you  doing  here?”  demanded  Jim  in  Ger¬ 
man,  slipping  his  weapon  back  into  the  holster. 
“You  look  as  if  you  were  out  of  it,  my  man;  as 
if  the  fighting  ranks  hadn’t  seen  you  for  a  while. 
Deserter,  eh?” 

“Alsatian,”  the  soldier  answered  quickly,  red¬ 
dening  beneath  his  matted  beard  at  Jim’s  question. 
“  Deserter,  yes,  sir.  And  why  not?  Why  should 
one  born  of  French  parents,  and  an  unwilling  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Kaiser,  fight  against  his  own  cousins? 
My  father  fought  with  France  in  1870.  Then  Al¬ 
sace  and  Lorraine  were  captured  by  the  hated 
Germans,  and  we  who  were  in  those  provinces 
must  become  German  or  leave  the  country  at  once, 
forfeiting  all  our  possessions.  That  was  impossible 
for  my  father.  We  stayed  on — that  is,  the  family 
— he  and  my  mother,  you  will  understand,  mon¬ 
sieur — my  father  and  my  mother  stayed  on,  for  he 
had  property  to  look  after.  I  was  born  then,  and 
later  my  sister.  Monsieur,  by  blood,  by  senti¬ 
ment,  by  all  that  goes  to  make  a  Frenchman,  I  am 
of  that  country.” 

“  And  yet?” 

“And  yet  I  must  needs  fight  for  a  Kaiser  whom 
I  hated;  for  a  country  which  had  slain  my  uncles; 
for  a  nation  which  has  sat  like  a  yoke  on  the  necks 
of  us  Alsatians  this  forty  years  past.  The  call  to 
arms  forced  me  from  my  home  and  took  me  to  the 
post  of  concentration  on  the  frontier.  Then  came 
the  march  on  Paris.” 

“Ah!  You  were  in  that,  then?”  asked  Jim,  get¬ 
ting  more  and  more  interested. 

“  Vraiment,”  declared  the  man,  who  had  spoken 
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French  from  the  commencement.  “  I  was  in  that 
advance,  in  what  the  Germans  expected  would  be 
their  first  great  success.  That  huge  army  carried 
with  it  the  hope  of  a  gigantic  victory  to  set  off 
the  blow  which  poor  Belgium  had  struck  against 

them.  Listen,  messieurs.  At  Liege  there  was 
fighting.” 

“There  was.  Belgium  played  a  plucky  game,” 
declared  Jim  warmly.  “She  was  taken  unawares 
and  unprepared,  like  the  rest  of  the  Allies.  But 
she  held  up  the  German  advance  and  gave  time 
for  France  and  Great  Britain  to  make  ready.  It 
was  a  brave  act.” 

“And  one  which  smote  the  Kaiser  heavily,” 
agreed  the  Alsatian  warmly.  “Then  came  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  spite  of  resistance.  They 
broke  into  Namur,  again  with  those  huge  cannon; 
they  captured  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  and  drove 
the  French  from  Charleroi.  Then,  flushed  with 
success,  they  flooded  onward  for  Paris.  It  was 

then,  at  the  Marne,  that  I  first  deserted.” 

“First!  Then  do  you  make  a  habit  of  desert¬ 
ing?”  asked  Jim  with  a  smile,  in  which  the  man  at 
once  joined.  That  smile,  too,  lit  up  his  weary  and 
weather-beaten  face,  showing  him  to  be  possessed 
of  fine  teeth,  of  firm  lips,  and  of  features  which  were 
prepossessing. 

“  It  was  the  first  time,  yes,”  he  said.  “  The  next 
was  under  different  circumstances.  Monsieur,  you 
will  readily  understand  the  reason.  I  deserted  to 
the  French,  and  fought  with  them  in  that  advance. 
I  was  with  them  at  the  Aisne,  and  later  in  the 
trenches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille.  Then  I 
was  captured.” 
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“Ah!  More  trouble,”  declared  Jim,  looking 
round  all  the  while,  and  still  seeing  nothing  of 
the  enemy.  “Well?  What  next?  Then  we  shall 
have  to  discuss  our  future  movements.  We’ve  just 
landed.” 

“In  enemy  country,  monsieur.  I  guessed  that 
you  were  British,  and  expected  to  find  you  killed. 
But  seeing  that  you  are  alive,  I  can  help  you.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  tale,  I  was  captured  and  recog¬ 
nized.  That  meant  a  court  martial  and  my  con¬ 
demnation.  I  killed  the  two  guards  told  off  to  watch 
me  till  the  early  morning,  and  took  the  clothing  of 
one  of  them.  Then  I  came  to  this  spot,  a  spot 
where  I  had  often  been  when  a  boy,  for  I  had  rela¬ 
tives  who  farmed  the  land  close  to  this  moor.  Here, 
too,  I  have  been  for  weeks.” 

“And  here  I  have  no  intention  of  staying  even 
for  days,”  Jim  told  him.  “  Eh,  Norman?” 

“  Nicer  back  behind  our  own  lines,  sir,”  his  cousin 
laughed.  “But  it’ll  want  some  doing.  Wait!  I 
think  I  see  horsemen  in  the  distance.” 

At  once  the  Frenchman  ran  to  a  little  knoll  lying 
near  them,  and  scrambling  to  the  top  peered  out 
across  the  bleak  country. 

“There  are  a  dozen  Uhlans  making  across  to¬ 
wards  this  spot,  monsieur.  It  would  be  better  to 
be  going,  though  there  is  no  haste  for  the  moment, 
for  soon  they  must  dismount,  seeing  that  the  soil 
here  is  so  soft  and  there  are  marshes  in  many  places. 
Come,  I  will  lead  you  to  a  hovel  where  they  will 
never  find  us.” 

“  But  first  we  must  destroy  the  machine.  Get 
hold  of  that  can  of  petrol  we  carried  on  board, 
Norman,”  commanded  Jim.  “That’s  it.  Get  it 
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open  and  throw  the  contents  over  the  aeroplane. 
It  isn’t  any  longer  of  use  to  us,  though  the  engine 
would  be  of  service  to  the  Boches.  So  we’ll  see  to 
that  first.  Now,  here  goes  for  a  match,  and  there’s 
good-bye  to  our  machine.  A  pity,  eh,  Norman? 
I’ve  flown  that  plane  time  and  again,  and  it  feels 
like  burning  an  old  friend.  Now,  my  friend,  you 
can  lead  us.  By  the  way,  what  name?” 

“Jacques  Ampoulard,  monsieur,  at  your  service. 
Now,  come.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
attack  these  Uhlans,  and  even  secure  some  of  their 
horses.  Then  we  might  escape.” 

“We!”  exclaimed  Jim. 

“  Vraiment,  monsieur.  If  there  is  a  chance  and 
monsieur  will  not  object,  I  would  be  of  the  party. 
For  I  am  tired  of  this  life  amongst  marshes  and 
bog  land.  I  am  tired  of  the  constant  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  food.  And,  besides,  I  long  for  the  day  when 
I  may  again  take  up  arms  against  the  Boches.  This 
way,  monsieur,  and  quickly,  for  that  flare  will  have 
attracted  the  enemy.” 

The  low-droning  hum  of  an  aeroplane  met  their 
ears  as  they  hurried  away  from  the  scene  of  their 
landing,  and  very  soon,  as  Jacques  led  them  across 
the  moor,  a  machine  came  floating  toward  them 
from  the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  lines.  It  was  a 
Taube,  the  black  cross  on  the  underside  of  the 
planes  easily  visible;  and  no  doubt  it  was  scouting 
to  discover  the  position  of  the  fallen  British  plane 
and  of  its  pilot  and  observer. 

“  Down  here,  monsieur.  This  ditch  is  all  over¬ 
grown  with  weed  and  bramble  and  will  hide  us, 
while  the  water  through  which  we  must  wade  will 
do  us  no  harm.  Keep  down  as  the  aeroplane  comes 
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closer,  and  wait  till  he  has  flown  away.  Then  we 
can  proceed  on  drier  land.  Be  sure  I  have  a  safe 
refuge  for  you.” 

Dropping  into  a  wide  ditch  which  evidently 
served  as  a  drain  for  this  marsh  land,  the  three 
waded  through  the  water  that  filled  it  almost  to 
the  brim,  and  sheltered  beneath  the  brambles  and 
vegetation  overhanging  it.  No  doubt  in  times  of 
peace  the  ditch  was  clear  of  such  obstructions,  and, 
thanks  to  the  industry  of  French  peasants,  was 
kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  But  then,  that 
was  before  the  war,  before  the  men  of  France  were 
called  to  the  colours.  Now,  like  everything  else, 
this  ditch  had  got  out  of  hand,  as  it  were;  was  being 
swamped  by  Nature’s  unseen  yet  ceaseless  efforts, 
and,  like  the  railways  of  France,  had  been  invaded 
by  a  growth  of  weeds  which  threatened  to  choke  it 
before  the  summer. 

“Stop!  That  fellow’s  right  over  the  remains  of 
our  machine,”  said  Jim.  “The  observer  aboard 
will  see  us  if  we  move  just  now.  Lie  low  there, 
Norman,  and  give  him  time  to  get  away.  Look! 
He’s  thrown  out  a  smoke-ball  so  as  to  signal  the 
position  to  the  Uhlans.  Now  he’s  off.  On  we  go, 
Jacques,  my  friend.  I’m  getting  curious  to  learn 
what  sort  of  a  retreat  you  are  taking  us  to.” 

Sheltering  under  the  overhanging  shield  of  rank 
vegetation  which  grew  from  the  banks  of  the  ditch, 
the  three  stared  up  at  the  aeroplane,  and  watched  as 
the  observer  on  board  it  signalled  to  the  pursuing 
horsemen.  Then,  having  waited  for  it  to  turn 
away  and  fly  back  toward  the  German  lines,  they 
splashed  on  again,  Jacques  leading.  Half  an  hour 
later,  having  meanwhile  emerged  from  the  ditch  and 
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trudged  across  the  black  and  swampy  moorland, 
they  found  themselves  ascending  a  gentle  slope, 
the  summit  of  which  looked  green  and  inviting 
as  compared  with  their  immediate  surroundings. 

“Look,  monsieur!”  cried  Jacques  when  they 
had  gained  the  top.  “  Below  us  and  to  the  west 
the  land  is  higher  than  behind  us,  where  the  moor 
lies;  and  here  a  relative  of  mine  farmed  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  was  useful,  and  cut  turf  from  the 
rest.  You  can  see  where  the  peasants  dug  trenches 
into  the  soil,  and  still  there  are  mounds  of  the  fuel 
which  they  piled  and  left  to  dry.  Look,  then,  at 
one  of  those  mounds,  at  the  large  one  to  the  left 
where  I  am  pointing.” 

“That  one?  Yes.  What  then?”  asked  Jim, 
while  Norman  stared  at  the  heap  of  dried  turf, 
wondering  whether  that  could  possibly  offer  them 
shelter. 

“Only  there  you  will  find  a  hut  as  comfortable 
as  any  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy,”  laughed 
Jacques.  “Monsieur,  let  me  explain.  When  I 
came  to  this  part,  having  slain  my  guards  and 
escaped  from  the  enemy,  there  were  many  of  these 
stacks  of  fuel,  very  many  of  them,  but  the  one  I 
have  pointed  to  did  not  exist.  I  built  it  from  other 
stacks,  and  now  weeds  have  grown  up  round  it  so 
that  it  looks  quite  natural.  Advance,  monsieur. 
Let  me  welcome  you  to  my  home.  There  is  food 
in  my  house,  and  warmth  and  comfort.” 

Hurrying  towards  the  mound  of  turf  which  the 
Alsatian  had  pointed  out,  the  three  came  to  a  halt 
just  beyond  it.  Then  Jacques  stepped  on  to  a  large 
stone  which  pushed  its  way  up  from  the  black  soil, 
and  from  that  walked  along  a  species  of  causeway. 
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“There  are  many  such  places  hereabouts,  mon¬ 
sieur,  for  the  land  is  very  damp.  But  the  stones 
here  are  not  laid  for  that  purpose.  They  hide  my 
footsteps  in  case  some  curious  Boches  came  in  this 
direction,  and  prevent  my  leaving  a  track.  Step 
carefully,  messieurs.  Now  into  this  ditch,  which 
drains  the  water  from  the  ground  all  about  my 
mound  and  cuts  a  path  right  through  it.  There! 
you  will  see  that  there  are  really  two  mounds  of 
turf,  one  within  two  feet  of  the  other,  and  the  ditch 
separates  them.  Now  along  the  ditch  where  it  runs 
between  the  mounds  and — presto!  here  is  as  snug 
a  house  as  one  can  discover.” 

There  was  pride  in  the  man’s  face  as  he  led  his 
guests  along  the  ditch  between  the  two  turf  mounds 
and  introduced  them  to  his  cabin.  For  a  cabin  was 
all  that  this  place  could  pretend  to  be,  though  it 
was  dry  enough,  and  roomy,  and  light,  seeing 
that  that  side  which  faced  the  adjacent  mound  was 
entirely  open. 

“  It’s  as  clever  a  hiding-spot  as  ever  I  heard  of, 
Jacques,”  Jim  told  the  Alsatian  enthusiastically. 
“Certainly  I  would  never  have  suspected  your 
house  was  here,  for  that  other  mound  hides  the 
entrance.  Ah!  I  see  that  you  are  very  comfort¬ 
able,  for  you  have  a  fire-place,  a  table,  too,  and 
even  chairs.” 

Jacques  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  round 
the  cabin  with  beaming  features.  Obviously  he 
was  proud  of  his  house — as  proud  as  if  it  had 
been  some  dainty  little  cottage  in  the  country. 

“  It  is  but  a  poor  place  to  which  to  bring  the 
English  messieurs,”  he  said  deprecatingly,  “and 
yet  it  is  an  asylum.  For  weeks  I  have  lain  here, 
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and  often  and  often  I  have  watched  the  hated  Boches 
marching  past  to  the  trenches.  See,  monsieur  le 
Majeur,  from  this  peep-hole  one  looks  down  the 
hill  toward  the  German  lines,  and  yonder  is  Lille. 
It  is  from  a  store  depot  outside  that  I  obtain  food 
and  drink.” 

“A  store  depot!”  exclaimed  Jim. 

“Vraiment,  monsieur.  A  German  store  depot, 
where  motor-lorries  bring  bread  and  meat  and 
drink  to  the  troops.  It  is  but  loosely  watched  at 
night-time,  and  I  who  know  every  foot  of  the  way 
manage  to  pay  them  frequent  visits.  As  to  chairs 
and  tables,  there  are  ruined  houses  in  plenty  within 
a  little  distance,  and  why  should  a  man  not  obtain 
comfort?  Now,  monsieur,  it  were  well  if  I  went  to 
the  door  to  watch.” 

By  door  he  meant  the  huge  opening  which  faced 
the  other  mound.  There,  standing  in  the  ditch, 
he  was  able  to  erect  his  head  just  above  the  second 
heap  of  turf,  and  looking  over  it  to  watch  the  bleak 
moor  behind  them. 

“  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  walk¬ 
ing  this  way  from  the  position  where  you  fell,”  he 
told  Jim  and  his  cousin.  “But  they  may  search 
for  a  week  and  yet  not  find  us.  Let  us  wait  till 
they  are  gone,  and  then  we  will  have  dinner.” 

It  was  a  strange  and  curious  position  in-  which 
Jim  and  Norman  found  themselves  after  that  ad¬ 
venturous  tumble,  and  looking  about  him  Norman 
could  hardly  believe  in  their  good  fortune.  He 
was  seated  in  a  cabin  which,  compared  with  many 
a  dug-out,  was  a  palace,  and  though  he  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy  country,  yet  he 
could  well  imagine  that  no  more  secure  spot  could 
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be  discovered.  Those  earth  walls  all  about  him 
seemed  to  shut  them  off  from  all  outside  communi¬ 
cation.  And  yet,  a  glance  through  that  peep-hole 
beside  his  head  showed  a  wide  stretch  of  country 
before  him,  with  the  roofs  and  pinnacles  of  Lille 
in  the  distance.  And  beyond  Lille,  but  a  little 
way  beyond,  was  the  long  line  of  trenches  held  by 
French  and  British. 

“A  chap  ought  to  be  able  to  make  his  way 
through  there  somehow,”  he  told  himself,  speaking 
aloud  without  realizing  that  he  was  doing  so. 

“A  chap  would  be  a  dolt  if  he  didn’t  do  so,” 
came  his  cousin’s  cheery  voice  at  his  elbow.  “  My 
dear  Norman,  once  I’ve  got  rid  of  the  feeling  of 
having  been  shaken  in  a  bag  and  thoroughly  well 
pounded,  I  propose  to  make  a  trek  for  our  lines. 
As  to  how  it’s  to  be  done,  whether  on  shanks’s 
mare,  or  on  a  borrowed  aeroplane,  or  in  some  other 
contrivance,  well,  does  that  greatly  matter?  We 
go,  that’s  all,  eh?” 

“Certainly,  sir;  and — er — er — in  the  mean¬ 
while?” 

“  In  the  meanwhile — what?”  demanded  Jim. 

“Well,  a  little  food,  eh?”  grinned  Norman, 
who  was  ravenous.  “  It’s  hours  since  we  had 
breakfast.  A  fellow  wants  a  lot  of  food  when 
he’s  fighting.  Besides,  that  tumble  seems  to  have 
made  me  hungrier,  though  a  little  time  ago  I 
felt  too  sick  to  eat  anything.  I  wonder,  now,  if 
Jacques - ” 

“  Monsieur,  the  Boche  has  gone.  He  has  given 
up  the  British  flying  officers,”  laughed  the  Alsatian, 
entering  the  cabin  at  that  moment.  “  Did  I  hear 
monsieur  discussing  food?  Bien!  there  is  plenty 
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here  for  all — German  food,  German  coffee,  German 
bread  and  biscuit,  cheese  from  the  same  source, 
ham  even,  sausage  and  wine.  A  feast,  monsieur, 
and  all  from  the  Germans.  As  to  other  things, 
well,  under  the  roof  are  German  rifles  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  yes.  I  tell  you,  the  Boches  have  been  kind  in 
allowing  me  to  take  so  much.” 

“Hold!  What’s  that?  A  column  coming  along 
a  road  visible  from  this  peep-hole.” 

Norman  gave  the  alarm  and  made  room  for  his 
cousin.  Then  Jacques  applied  his  eye  to  the  hole, 
and  they  heard  him  chuckling. 

“  It  is  once  more  a  food  column,”  he  told  his  two 
guests.  “  Every  evening  the  carts  pass  along  that 
road,  never  thinking  that  there  is  an  enemy  watch¬ 
ing  them,  counting  them,  seeing  them  unload  at 
the  depot,  and  making  ready  to  take  some  of 
the  stores  they  carry.  Vraiment,  this  is  a  great 
game!  But — ah!  see,  monsieur,  there  are  their 
armoured  cars.  Often  they  pass  too,  those  ponder¬ 
ous  things,  with  their  crews  hanging  to  them,  their 
turrets  open,  for  they  are  far  from  our  friends.” 

Jim  pushed  his  way  to  the  peep-hole  at  once,  and 
stood  watching  the  column  passing  on  the  road 
which  ran  across  the  foot  of  the  long  slope  lying 
beneath  the  peep-hole.  There  was  every  sort  of 
vehicle  in  that  column — motor-lorries  by  the  score, 
horsed  wagons,  water  carts,  hand  carts,  and,  in  rear 
of  all,  three  gigantic  vehicles  of  strangely  angular 
appearance.  A  glance  told  him  that  Jacques  was 
correct,  and  that  these  were  armoured  cars. 

“I  wonder  now - ”  he  began,  facing  his  two 

companions. 

“Where  they  have  their  head-quarters,  eh,  Jim?” 
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smiled  Norman,  catching  his  meaning  instantly. 
“Where  do  they  hang  out,  don’t  you  know?  Be¬ 
cause - ” 

“Because,”  laughed  Jim,  falling  in  with  his 
humour — “Jacques,  my  friend,  an  armoured  car 
would  make  a  very  excellent  vehicle  in  which  to 
ride  to  our  people.  Now  if - ” 

“  If  monsieur  has  that  idea,  then  it  may  be 
possible.  Mais  oui,  monsieur,  for  these  same  cars 
often  halt  for  a  night  almost  beneath  my  window. 
See,  the  column  is  a  long  one,  and  Lille  still  far 
off.  It  will  be  four  hours  before  the  road  is  clear, 
perhaps,  for  it  is  narrow  and  twisting.  It  may 
be - ” 

“It  is,”  Norman  told  them  enthusiastically. 
“They’ve  halted.  They’re  being  steered  off  the 
road.  I  do  believe  those  fellows  are  going  to 
bivouac  somewhere  down  there  to-night.  That 
means  that  we  shall - ” 

The  cousins  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled. 
The  same  thought  was  in  both  their  minds,  while 
Jacques  seemed  to  be  of  a  like  opinion. 

“  If  monsieur  desired  to  secure  one  of  those  cars,” 
he  said,  holding  his  head  sideways,  like  a  bird, 
“if  indeed  messieurs  les  officiers  wished  to  borrow 
a  German  armoured  car,  just  as  I  have  borrowed 
food  and  rifles,  then  to-night  it  might  be  done.” 

“It  shall  be  done,”  declared  Jim,  with  that 
abruptness  for  which  he  was  so  noted. 

As  to  Sub-Lieutenant  Norman  Beamish,  he  com¬ 
menced  to  whistle  gaily,  and  with  his  friends  that 
had  for  years  now  been  a  symptom  of  impending 
action. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Aboard  an  Armoured  Car 

A  dim  light  burnt  in  that  tiny  turf  cabin  to  which 
Jacques  had  taken  Jim  and  Norman,  and  beneath 
the  rays  cast  by  one  solitary  German  candle  there 
was  spread  out  upon  the  humble  box  doing  duty 
as  a  dining-table  for  this  gallant  Alsatian  a  map, 
which  Jim  Fletcher  had  extracted  from  his  pocket. 

Outside  all  was  dark.  The  city  of  Lille  had  long 
since  sunk  into  slumber,  for  there,  as  in  other  parts 
of  conquered  France  and  Belgium,  German  rule 
sat  on  the  necks  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  like 
a  millstone.  None  must  be  abroad  once  darkness 
had  fallen;  no  light  must  be  visible  from  the  win¬ 
dows  once  the  night  had  come;  while  even  in  the 
case  of  the  direst  illness,  an  effort  to  leave  the  house 
and  seek  assistance  meant  seeking  instant  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  ruthless  Teutonic  sentry. 

But  out  on  that  bleak  moorland  there  was  not  a 
single  German  to  interfere  with  our  two  heroes  and 
the  noble  Jacques  who  had  come  to  their  assistance. 
Only  the  wind  whistled  and  moaned  round  the 
cabin  and  across  the  moor;  while  from  but  a  short 
distance  away  there  came  at  times  the  voices  of 
men  shouting  to  one  another,  those  German  men 
in  charge  of  that  convoy  which  had  come  creeping 
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along  the  high  road.  No  doubt,  too,  amongst  them 
were  the  crews  and  escorts  of  the  three  armoured 
cars  upon  which  Jim  had  set  his  eyes  so  longingly. 

“  Take  a  squint  at  the  map,  Norman,”  he  said  to 
his  cousin,  spreading  the  sheet  smooth  on  the  top 
of  the  box.  “  Here’s  Lille,  with  Armentieres  not 
so  far  from  it.  Supposing  we  were  to  bag  one  of 
those  armoured  cars,  we  might  of  course  make  a 
dash  straight  away  for  our  lines  towards  Armentieres 
and  La  Bassee.  But  don’t  forget  we’re  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Lille,  and  a  journey  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  would  take  us  into  the  billeting  area  occupied 
by  the  Germans.” 

“  No  go !”  Norman  exclaimed  abruptly.  “  Roads 
would  be  congested  with  traffic,  and  we’d  be  held 
up  to  a  certainty.  Why  not  strike  north?” 

He  ran  his  finger  along  the  road  which  led  up 
towards  the  neighbourhood  of  Ploogsteert,  and 
letting  it  travel  onward,  finally  came  to  Ypres. 

“Won’t  do,”  Jim  answered  promptly,  “and  for 
the  very  same  reason.  There’s  been  as  fierce  fight¬ 
ing  opposite  our  trenches  at  Ploogsteert  as  any¬ 
where,  and  there  are  sure  to  be  thousands  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  neighbourhood.  Why  shouldn’t  we 
make  a  rush  for  Menin,  and  then  branch  off  at 
Ypres?  Let’s  put  ourselves  in  the  position  we’d  be 
in  once  we’d  pinched  one  of  those  armoured  cars. 
We’ve  got  to  get  off  quick,  and  the  more  open  the 
road  is  the  more  chance  there  is  of  getting  away 
from  our  pursuers.  Well,  supposing  we  are  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  billeting  areas,  where  the  roads 
are  sure  to  be  congested,  the  smallest  barrier  would 
hold  us  up  and  lead  to  our  capture;  whereas,  in  the 
direction  of  Menin,  there  would  not  be  such  con- 
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gestion.  We’d  have  a  run  for  our  money  on  the 
road  there,  while  the  chances  are  we  might  even 
push  through  the  town,  and  once  more  gain  the 
open  road  in  the  direction  of  Ypres.  So  let  us 
take  it  for  settled  that  we  rush  towards  Menin,  and 
then  map  our  course  according  to  circumstances.” 

What  Major  Jim  Fletcher  suggested  was  as  good 
as  an  order,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  Norman,  his 
cousin,  agreed  with  him  instantly.  As  for  Jacques, 
he  was  merely  an  onlooker,  though  at  times  he 
interjected  a  remark — for  no  doubt  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  in  those  parts  and  his  experience  of  the 
ways  of  the  enemy  were  likely  to  be  of  advantage. 

“And  the  first  thing,  messieurs,”  he  smiled  at 
them,  folding  up  the  map  and  handing  it  to  Jim — 
“the  first  thing  of  all  is  to  capture  one  of  the  ar¬ 
moured  cars.  Messieurs,  I  await  your  orders.  If 
it  be  that  you  say  to  me,  ‘  Jacques,  mon  brave!  you 
alone  will  march  upon  this  vehicle  and  secure  it  for 
us’,  then,  vraiment!  messieurs,  it  shall  be  done. 
Afterwards,  hola! — the  world  is  before  us.” 

Jim  did  as  he  always  did  in  such  circumstances; 
he  lolled  back  against  the  turf  side  of  the  cabin  and 
smoked  thoughtfully,  while  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  the  spluttering  flame  of  the  candle.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  about  their  intentions 
and  their  plans,  so  long  did  he  remain  in  one 
position.  But  Norman  knew  otherwise,  knew  his 
cousin  thoroughly  in  fact,  and  lighting  a  cigarette 
himself,  he  puffed  at  it  and  waited  patiently. 

“Yes,  sir?”  he  said  at  last,  smiling  at  the  Major. 

“Oh!  Ah!  Sorry,”  declared  Jim  laconically; 
“you  are -  What’s  up?” 

“Only  that  we’re  waiting  to  know  what  move’s 
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intended,”  cried  Norman.  “  There’s  this  armoured- 
car  business  to  get  on  with.  You  haven’t  forgotten, 
Jim?” 

“Forgotten,  my  boy?  Not  much!  I’ve  been 
thinking  the  whole  thing  out.  See  here,  Jacques. 
In  those  little  journeys  of  yours  down  to  the  German 
supply  camps,  when  you’ve  been  kind  enough  to 
borrow  drink  and  victuals  from  them,  did  you 
happen  ever  to  have  relieved  them  of  sundry  bottles 
of  wine? — good  wine  I  mean,  of  course;  the  sort  of 
stuff  that  makes  a  German’s  eyes  sparkle.” 

“Mon  Dieu!  Good  wine,  monsieur — as  if  a 
German  could  produce  it!  I  would  remind  you 
that  in  France  wine  is  made — good,  sound  wine, 
monsieur.  But  in  Germany — mon  Dieu!  The 
Germans  are  incapable  of  producing  good  wine; 
but  France,  Alsace,  Lorraine — oui,  messieurs,  they 
can  and  do  manufacture  wine  to  tickle  the  palate 
of  everyone,  wines  which  stimulate  the  enthusiasm 
even  of  these  Boches.” 

“Good!”  declared  Jim,  waiting  patiently  till  the 
Alsatian  had  finished;  “and  now,  to  answer  my 
question.  You  have  such  wine?” 

“Certainly,  monsieur.  These  Boches  steal  it 
from  our  people,  and  I  in  turn  borrow  it  for  my 
own  consumption.  In  this  corner  here  there  is  a 
bin  in  which  I  keep  quite  a  selection.  White  wine, 
red  wine,  even  champagne,  monsieur.  All  at  your 
bidding.” 

Jim  dropped  the  stump  of  his  cigarette  on  to  the 
ground  and  stamped  it  out;  then  crossing  to  the 
corner,  he  took  two  bottles  in  each  hand,  lifted 
them  from  the  bin  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
strode  across  to  the  open  doorway. 
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“You’ll  follow,”  he  said  abruptly;  “or  rather, 
we’ll  all  march  down  towards  the  camp  in  company, 
but  there  you’ll  leave  me  while  I  go  forward.  Then 
watch;  and  when  I  give  the  signal,  come  quickly, 
for  the  time  will  have  arrived  to  move  off.  You 
understand,  Norman?” 

“Well,  yes,  pretty  well,”  his  cousin  answered. 
“Somehow  you’re  going  to  approach  the  crew  of 
one  of  those  armoured  cars,  and  treat  ’em  to  this 
liquor;  it’s  been  done  before,  Jim,  with  success, 
and  I  don’t  see  why  you  shouldn’t  succeed  also. 
But  if  you  don’t,  remember  that  we  shall  be  near 
at  hand,  and  make  a  rush  at  once  to  join  us ;  then 
in  the  darkness  we  can  get  back  to  this  cabin,  and 
try  again  on  another  occasion.” 

But  failure  was  one  of  the  last  things  that  Jim 
Fletcher  ever  allowed  himself  to  contemplate.  He 
stood  by  the  open  doorway  while  Jacques  armed 
himself  with  a  German  rifle,  and  consented  to  carry 
one  himself,  Norman  following  his  example.  More 
than  that,  the  wily  Alsatian  had,  in  those  many 
journeys  of  his  to  the  German  supply  camps,  pur¬ 
loined  quite  a  number  of  German  garments;  and 
thanks  to  that  fact,  he  was  able  to  supply  Jim  and 
Norman  with  an  overcoat  apiece,  a  helmet  also,  and 
boots  of  the  recognized  Prussian  pattern. 

“  We’ll  do,”  said  Jim  shortly.  “  Now  let’s  get  a 
move  on,  for  we  shall  want  all  the  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness  with  which  to  make  good  our  escape.” 

Emerging  from  the  cabin  the  three  strolled  off 
across  the  moorland,  Jacques  leading  the  way. 
Not  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  finding  the 
direction  of  the  German  camp  for  which  they  were 
making,  for  lights  fluttered  and  flickered  in  that 
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direction,  while  as  they  got  nearer  they  were  able 
to  distinguish  some  half  a  dozen  fires  blazing  in  as 
many  hollows,  and,  on  their  still  nearer  approach, 
to  see  that  figures  were  seated  about  them.  Un¬ 
consciously,  as  it  were,  Jim  led  the  way  towards  one 
of  the  fires  burning  on  the  extreme  left,  the  farthest 
from  the  city  of  Lille,  and  shielded  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  from  those  others. 

“It  was  somewhere  there  where  the  armoured 
cars  halted,”  he  told  his  companions  in  a  whisper. 
“The  chances  are  that  the  crews  of  one  or  more 
of  them  are  round  that  fire,  though  as  far  as  I  can 
see  there  are  not  more  than  six  people.  Now  I 
think  we  are  close  enough;  you  two  had  better 
lie  down  here  and  watch  the  proceedings.  It’ll 
take  a  little  time,  of  course,  so  you’ll  have  to  be 
patient.  Au  revoir;  let’s  hope  we’ll  pull  off  this 
business.” 

Icily  cold,  but  jaunty  and  light-hearted,  he  went 
off  towards  the  fire  he  had  selected,  and  in  a  very 
few  moments  Norman  and  Jacques  had  lost  sight  of 
him.  For  Jim  did  not  make  direct  for  that  fire,  in 
which  case  his  figure  would  have  stood  out  against 
the  flames  clearly;  instead,  he  turned  almost  abruptly 
to  the  right  and  plunged  into  the  darkness  in  that 
direction.  Then,  some  five  minutes  later,  a  figure 
was  seen  stumfiling  from  the  direction  of  the  main 
camp  towards  that  outlying  camp-fire.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  German  soldier,  though  whether  it  were 
Jim  or  not  those  two  who  were  watching  could  not 
say  for  certain.  The  man  staggered  and  rolled  as 
he  walked,  and  once  almost  tumbled.  Then  he 
halted  when  within  easy  hailing  distance  of  the 
men  seated  about  the  fire,  and  stood  there,  swaying 
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uncertainly,  calling  to  them  and  clinking  the  bottles 
of  wine  which  he  carried  in  both  hands. 

“  Hello  I  That  you,  comrades?”  he  asked 
drunkenly.  “And  you’ve  got  a  fire!” 

All  heads  were  turned  at  once  in  his  direction, 
while  more  than  one  of  the  party  seated  there 
growled  at  this  intruder. 

“  One  of  the  men  of  the  supply  column,”  a  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  growled.  “What  do  you 
want,  my  man?”  he  asked  coarsely,  peremptorily 
in  fact — for  what  German  non-commissioned  officer 
can  address  a  private  in  other  tones?  “  Be  off! 
You  are  drunk,  my  man;  and  in  a  moment  if  you 
remain  there  you  will  be  handed  over  to  the  guard, 
and  that  means  punishment.” 

“Oh!”  The  stranger,  wobbling  so  uncertainly 
within  easy  hail  of  these  men,  smiled  at  them  in¬ 
anely,  and  again  clinked  his  bottles  together.  “  I 
■ — you — ”  he  called  thickly;  “look  here - ” 

With  difficulty  he  held  the  bottles  up  so  that  the 
light  of  the  fire  was  reflected  on  them,  and  as  he 
did  so  staggered  forward  some  few  paces. 

“  Wine !”  he  told  them.  “Good,  sparkling  wine. 
Champagne,  comrades;  look  what  I’ve  discovered.” 

At  once  there  was  a  greater  show  of  interest 
amongst  the  six  men  seated  by  the  fire,  and  even 
the  non-commissioned  officer  looked  less  unpleasant. 

“Wine?”  he  gurgled.  “Come  now,  wine! — 
champagne!  That’s  something.” 

“Something!  Champagne  something!”  called 
the  man  still  outside  the  fire  circle.  “It’s  good 
champagne,  comrades.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Where 
did  I  get  it  from?  No!  no!”  he  exclaimed,  lifting 
a  meaning  finger  to  his  nose,  while  he  placed  a 
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couple  of  his  bottles  on  the  ground.  “  That  wants 
telling,  comrades.  I  found  it,  and  there  was  lots 
more  beside,  and  I’ve  tried  it — a  whole  bottle  of  it, 
comrades.’,’ 

“Two  of  ’em,”  laughed  the  non-commissioned 
officer,  now  in  the  best  of  humours.  “  You’ve  tried 
two  whole  bottles,  my  friend,  by  the  looks  of  you ; 
but  come  forward  and  bring  your  bottles  with  you. 
They’re  for  us,  eh?” 

“  Why,  yes,  Sergeant,  of  course;  for  whom  else? 
Let  me  tell  you  something:  those  comrades  of  mine 
down  below  with  the  supply  column  are  greedy 
fellows,  and  were  I  to  have  gone  to  them  they 
would  have  taken  all  from  me;  but  you,  you  have 
a  fire  too.  Let  me  sit  before  it,  for  I’m  cold,  while 
you  drink  the  wine  and  enjoy  yourselves.” 

It  was  one  of  those  easy  exchanges  which  ap¬ 
pealed  to  these  Germans,  and  at  once  they  made 
room  for  the  stranger.  Then  seizing  upon  the 
bottles  at  his  invitation,  they  knocked  off  the  head 
of  one  with  a  blow  from  a  bayonet,  and  filling  their 
tin  cups,  drank  to  his  health  with  acclamation. 
Once  more  the  bottle  passed  round,  and  once  more 
the  tin  mugs  were  lifted  to  toast  this  agreeable 
fellow.  But  by  then  the  man  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  his  new  companions.  Yawning 
widely,  he  lay  back  upon  his  elbow,  and  as  they 
lifted  their  mugs  for  the  second  time,  he  stretched 
himself  out  comfortably  before  the  fire,  and  letting 
his  head  settle  upon  one  arm,  dropped  into  a  heavy 
slumber. 

“Then  indeed  it  is  certain  that  he  tried  two 
bottles  at  least,”  laughed  the  Sergeant,  winking  at 
his  comrades,  “and  good  wine  it  is,  with  a  ven- 
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geance,  and  strong.  Come,  knock  the  head  off 
another.  That  will  leave  two  more  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  that  should  suffice  for  our  happiness.” 

Creeping  closer  and  closer,  Norman  and  Jacques 
watched  the  scene  with  the  greatest  interest.  At 
any  other  time  Norman  would  have  been  disgusted 
at  the  sight  of  such  an  orgy;  but  now,  this  was  war 
time,  and  if  Jim  took  advantage  of  the  well-known 
liking  of  the  Germans  for  wine  in  quantity,  why 
should  he,  Norman,  quarrel  because  of  it?  Look 
what  it  meant  to  them.  It  meant  a  possible  chance 
of  escape.  It  meant  that  that  large,  square,  angular 
form  lying  beyond  the  fire,  and  half-illuminated  by 
the  flames  which  danced  above  it,  might  fall  into 
their  possession ;  and  then,  what  could  prevent 
their  regaining  their  friends,  and  making  up  for  that 
piece  of  ill  fortune  which  had  caused  the  aeroplane 
to  deposit  them  in  the  lines  of  the  enemy?  The  two 
watched,  therefore,  with  constant  nudgings,  with 
exclamations  of  delight  as  the  sergeant  and  his 
men  rapidly  imbibed  the  liquor.  They  listened 
while  one  of  them  began  to  sing,  and  sniggered  as 
he  subsided  in  the  midst  of  his  song  and  fell  asleep 
beside  Jim  Fletcher.  A  second  copied  his  example 
almost  instantly,  though  the  Sergeant  kept  his  head 
for  quite  a  while,  and  looked  indeed  as  if  he  were 
going  to  defeat  their  plans  by  retaining  full  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  even  he  succumbed  at  last,  and 
in  perhaps  half  an  hour  every  one  of  the  party  was 
sleeping  profoundly.  It  was  then  that  that  figure 
which  had  shuffled  its  way  towards  them,  and  which 
had  produced  those  bottles  of  wine,  rose  stealthily 
and  beckoned. 

“Come!”  said  Norman  quietly.  “No,  Jacques, 
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don’t  let  us  go  towards  the  fire,  but  let  us  steal 
round  here  towards  the  right,  keeping  away  as  far 
as  possible  from  it.  If  we  don’t  do  that,  someone 
might  spot  us  and  become  suspicious.  Now  we 
can  go  straight  up  towards  the  armoured  car.  I 
think  I  see  my  cousin  standing  near  it.” 

“Hello!  How’s  that?”  It  was  Jim  who  asked 
the  question  out  of  the  darkness,  while  they  heard 
him  chuckle. 

“  Topping!”  exclaimed  Norman  enthusiastically. 
“  And  now - ?” 

“  Now  we  investigate  the  car,”  said  Jim.  “You 
climb  aboard  with  Jacques  and  make  yourselves 
quite  acquainted  with  the  fire-arms.  I’ll  have  a 
look  round  the  engine,  and  see  how  it’s  started,  and 
find  where  the  levers  are.  It  don’t  do  to  be  in  a 
hurry  over  this  sort  of  thing,  Norman,  my  boy,  for 
armoured  cars  aren’t  like  ordinary  motors;  there 
are  likely  to  be  considerable  differences,  and  if  I 
were  to  start  the  engine  up  at  once  and  set  off  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  pickle.” 

Going  to  the  front  of  the  car  Jim  soon  ascertained 
that  the  engine  was  started  by  the  ordinary  method, 
and  at  once  walked  round  to  the  side  and  clambered 
in  through  the  iron  doorway  through  which  Nor¬ 
man  and  Jacques  had  already  penetrated. 

“Close  the  door,”  he  said.  “Now  hunt  round 
for  other  openings,  and  close  them  if  possible;  then 
I’ll  light  a  match,  and  if  Jacques  has  brought  the 
candle  in  his  pocket  as  I  asked  him  to  do,  we  shall 
be  able  to  take  stock  of  our  surroundings.” 

Very  carefully  they  alloAved  their  hands  to  travel 
over  the  interior  surface  of  this  armoured  car,  and 
before  very  long  each  one  of  the  shutters  that 
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closed  the  few  openings  of  which  it  boasted  was 
firmly  bolted  to;  then  Jacques  produced  his  candle 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  while  Jim  set  fire  to  the  wick 
promptly.  Shielding  the  flame  with  his  hands,  he 
carefully  inspected  the  levers  and  the  dials,  made 
sure  that  the  petrol  was  turned  on,  and  that  the 
ignition  was  not  interrupted.  Then  he  and  his  two 
companions  made  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  car,  discovering  that  a  machine-gun 
was  mounted  in  a  revolving  turret,  and  that  a  fresh 
belt  had  been  recently  fitted  to  it,  while  other  belts 
were  thrust  into  pigeon-holes  close  at  hand.  For 
the  rest,  there  were  half  a  dozen  rifles  in  a  bracket 
at  one  side  of  the  car,  while  small  port-holes,  capable 
of  being  closed  by  hinged  shutters,  were  located  at 
the  front  and  the  back  of  the  vehicle  and  at  either 
side.  For  the  driver  there  was  a  slot-like  opening 
in  the  front,  capable  of  being  enlarged  by  means  of 
a  lever;  while  if  he  preferred  it,  a  steel  roof  above 
his  head  flapped  outwards  and  upwards  by  operat¬ 
ing  another  lever. 

“Seems  to  me  that  I  shall  want  all  the  air  I  can 
get,”  Jim  told  the  two  with  a  careless  laugh,  “so 
we’ll  open  up  as  soon  as  we’ve  extinguished  the 
candle.  Now,  Norman,  you  know  something  about 
a  machine-gun — though  not  very  much,  I’m  afraid; 
still,  you  can  handle  this  fellow  easily,  and  your 
object  will  be  to  stand  by  it  in  case  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  Jacques  can  use  a  rifle  from  any  of  the 
port-holes  and  can  support  you  with  it.  Now,  are 
you  both  ready?” 

“  Ready,”  smiled  Norman,  running  his  hands 
over  the  machine-gun,  and  feeling,  though  his 
knowledge  of  this  weapon  was  not  very  deep,  that 
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he  would  be  able  to  do  something  with  it.  As  for 
Jacques,  he  stretched  himself  full  length  on  the  floor 
of  the  car,  and  opening  a  port-hole  at  the  back, 
pushed  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  rifles  through  it. 

“Adieu  to  the  Germans!”  he  laughed  merrily. 
“Messieurs,  believe  me,  there  is  no  one  who  will 
be  more  glad  than  I  to  get  back  to  the  Allies.” 

“Then  douse  that  candle,”  said  Jim.  “I’ll  go 
outside  and  start  her  up  as  soon  as  I  have  lighted 
the  front  lamp.  Wait,  though;  I  quite  forgot  that 
there  was  a  dynamo  aboard:  we  can  switch  on  our 
lights  as  soon  as  we  get  going,  and  the  later  we 
do  that  the  better.” 

Blowing  out  the  candle,  he  dropped  from  the 
armoured  car  at  once,  and  a  moment  later  the 
others  felt  the  chassis  moving  as  he  tugged  at 
the  handle.  Then  the  engine  started,  and  in  a 
little  while  Jim  was  back  fumbling  for  the  seat  of 
the  driver. 

“All  right?”  he  asked,  as  he  disengaged  his 
clutch  and  pushed  the  gear  lever  home. 

“All  square!”  said  Norman  lightly. 

“Then  let  her  go.”  Jim  let  his  clutch  in  gently 
and  accelerated  his  engine,  causing  the  heavy 
armoured  car  to  move  forward  ever  so  smoothly; 
a  gentle  click  followed,  while  the  pace  increased 
promptly,  telling  Norman  that  they  were  employ¬ 
ing  a  higher  gear.  Two  minutes  later  they  were 
bowling  along  the  high  road  at  quite  a  considerable 
pace — a  pace,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  be  dangerous 
considering  the  darkness  which  surrounded  them. 
But  a  touch  from  Jim’s  finger  switched  on  the 
front  lights,  and  in  a  moment  the  roadway  ahead 
was  clearly  outlined  by  two  beams  of  light  which 
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penetrated  for  some  distance.  And  so  far  not  a 
shout  had  reached  their  ears,  not  a  single  cry  of 
alarm,  not  a  single  hoarse  challenge. 

“  I  do  believe,”  began  Jim,  when  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  passed,  and  they  still  plunged  forward 
unmolested  and  without  a  sound  pursuing  them — 
“  I  do  begin  to  believe  that  we  fooled  these  people. 
Not  a  sound,  Norman,  did  you  say?” 

“Not  a  cry;  not  even  a  lamp  flashing;  not  a 
signal,”  gurgled  his  cousin,  delighted  at  the  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  they  had  met.  “  Looks  to  me  as 
though  capturing  armoured  cars  in  the  German 
area  was  no  sort  of  business.  Hello!  Lights 
ahead!” 

A  swinging  light  suddenly  appeared  in  the  far 
distance,  and  caused  Jim  to  switch  off  his  head¬ 
lights  promptly  and  to  bring  the  machine  to  a 
halt. 

“Sentries  on  the  road,”  he  told  his  cousin; 
“they’ll  be  outside  Menin,  and  no  doubt  will  want 
to  see  our  passes.  Got  a  pass,  Norman?” 

His  cousin  grinned.  “  Here,”  he  said,  tapping 
the  machine-gun.  “That’s  the  only  pass  I’ve  got 
for  those  Germans.” 

“Then  stand  by  it,  and  we’ll  break  our  way 
through,”  came  the  answer. 

If  those  were"  indeed  sentries  ahead  of  them,  as 
seemed  more  than  likely — for  no  doubt  the  German 
regulations  in  this  particular  were  not  very  greatly 
different  from  those  adopted  by  the  Allies — it  ap¬ 
peared  only  too  certain  that  Jim  and  his  comrades 
must  halt  where  that  waving  light  was  shown,  and 
declare  themselves  to  the  enemy.  Either  that,  or 
they  must  dash  forward,  and,  breaking  through  the 
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barrier  thrown  across  the  road,  must  burst  their 
way  on  into  the  darkness. 

Jim  slipped  his  gears  in  again  and  set  the  car 
in  motion.  A  moment  later  he  had  the  vehicle 
plunging  forward  at  considerable  speed,  while  once 
again  his  finger  set  the  front  lamps  in  operation. 
Then,  accelerating  his  engine  still  more,  he  blew 
the  horn  attached  to  one  of  the  levers,  and  plunged 
towards  the  barrier  which  those  front  lamps  told 
him  threatened  his  onward  progress. 

“A  brick  wall  set  up  on  either  side,”  he  told 
Norman,  as  they  rushed  towards  the  obstacle. 
“Just  room  for  one  vehicle  to  pass  through  it 
alone,  and  then  it  must  follow  a  zigzag  course. 
Hold  on,  my  boy;  armoured  cars  are  built  to 
stand  shells  as  well  as  bullets,  and  to  put  up  with 
a  tremendous  bucketing.  I’ll  charge  one  of  the 
walls,  and  you’ll  see  it’ll  go  down  promptly.” 

Men  could  be  seen  now  on  the  road  ahead  of 
them — armed  men  who  shook  their  weapons  at  the 
advancing  car  and  shouted  loudly.  A  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  leapt  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
road  as  they  advanced,  and  gesticulated  wildly;  but 
Jim  made  no  answer  save  to  blow  his  horn  again, 
and  plunged  on  without  hesitation.  Indeed,  it 
became  so  obvious  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
stopping,  and  that  anyone  who  remained  in  front 
of  the  car  would  be  mangled,  that  the  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  leapt  aside  at  once  and  shouted 
frantically  at  them.  An  instant  later  the  front 
dumb-iron  of  the  huge  armoured  car  struck  one 
of  the  barriers  of  bricks  built  up  on  the  road  and 
hurled  it  aside  as  if  it  was  nothing.  Then  it 
swept  on  past  the  non-commissioned  officer  and 
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his  comrades,  and  striking-  the  edge  of  the  barrier 
beyond,  and  scattering  it  like  the  first  one,  hurtled 
forward  into  the  darkness;  for  at  that  precise  in¬ 
stant  Jim  dexterously  leaned  forward  and  switched 
off  his  front  lamps.  Then  above  the  clattering  of 
the  heavy,  solid-tired  wheels  on  the  rough  pave , 
and  above  the  roar  of  the  machinery — for  in  that 
enclosed  space  the  noise  made  by  the  motor  was 
almost  deafening — loud  shouts  came  to  their  ears, 
while  within  less  than  a  minute  they  heard  rifle¬ 
shots,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  sharp  rap  of 
missiles  against  the  steel -armoured  sides  of  the 
vehicle.  That  lamp  behind  them,  too,  became 
busier  than  ever,  swinging  to  and  fro  and  jerking 
upward  and  outward;  while  as  if  to  add  to  the  tur¬ 
moil,  there  came  from  the  far  distance  the  screech 
of  a  mechanical  siren. 

“What’s  that?”  demanded  Jim,  shouting  the 
question  at  Norman. 

“Another  armoured  car,”  came  the  instant  an¬ 
swer.  “I  can  see  their  front  lights  a  long  way 
astern  of  us.” 

“Then  we’ve  got  to  make  the  best  of  the  run- 
ning,”  Jim  called.  “  Keep  an  eye  on  her,  Norman, 
and  let  me  know  if  she’s  following  us.  I’m  going 
to  put  on  speed  now  till  we’re  in  the  town,  then 
I  shall  have  to  pull  up  a  little  till  we  get  to  the 
barrier  beyond,  for  of  course  there’s  sure  to  be  one. 
After  that  we  can  go  ahead  again.” 

Plunging  onward,  with  his  front  lights  illumi¬ 
nating  the  road  before  him,  Jim  kept  the  heavy  car 
bumping  at  a  fast  rate  over  the  pave,  and  soon 
found  that  he  was  entering  the  town  of  Menin; 
but  it,  like  many  another  town  in  the  hands  of  the 
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Germans,  was  sunk  in  darkness  and  in  sleep,  and 
except  a  solitary  military  policeman  parading  one 
of  the  streets,  not  one  of  the  enemy  was  visible. 
The  man  gaped  at  them  as  they  plunged  through 
the  narrow  thoroughfare,  and  looked  positively 
scared  as  the  huge  vehicle  swept  round  a  corner 
and  rushed  out  of  sight. 

“  Donnerwetter !”  he  exclaimed,  pulling  his  hel¬ 
met  from  his  head  and  smoothing  his  hair  with 
one  hand.  “  But  what  is  that?  An  officer  gone 
mad,  or  an  enemy  rushing  to  destruction?” 

In  any  case  it  might  lead  to  unpleasant  question¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  his  seniors,  and  the  fellow,  being 
an  old  soldier  and  very  wily,  went  promptly  down 
a  side  street,  and  running  as  fast  as  he  could, 
emerged  at  length  in  a  thoroughfare  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  Menin. 

As  for  Jim,  he  sent  the  armoured  car  onward 
without  a  halt,  scattering  loose  flints  to  right  and 
left  as  he  dashed  between  the  houses.  Five  minutes 
later  another  lamp  was  waved  before  his  eyes  in  the 
distance,  and  once  more  he  repeated  the  manoeuvre 
he  had  practised  on  the  far  side  of  the  town.  With 
a  bang  and  a  bump  he  burst  his  way  through  the 
lightly-built  barrier  erected  half-way  across  the 
road  and,  ignoring  the  shouts  and  the  shots  of  the 
guards  standing  there,  pushed  on  into  the  open. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  when  Norman  shouted  to 
him  that  the  pursuing  car  had  just  emerged  from 
Menin,  Jim  suddenly  shut  off  his  lights,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  left  where  the  road  forked,  steered  off  in 
that  direction.  A  minute  later  his  brakes  began  to 
grind,  and  in  a  little  while  he  brought  the  vehicle 
to  a  halt. 
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“Get  out,  Jacques,”  he  called  to  the  Alsatian. 
“  I  want  you  to  walk  in  front  and  guide  me,  for 
otherwise  we  shall  be  running  off  the  road.  Some¬ 
where  along  here  there’s  another  road  to  the  right, 
for  I  remember  it  being  marked  on  the  map.  We’ll 
turn  off  there,  and  then  stop  altogether.  If  those 
fellows  suspect  that  we’ve  given  them  the  slip  in 
this  direction,  and  take  the  road  down  towards  us, 
we’ll  go  on  again,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  strike 
into  the  main  road  for  Ypres,  and  shall  be  once 
more  following  the  right  direction.” 

For  half  an  hour  they  drove  forward  at  a  snail’s 
pace,  Jacques  walking  in  front  of  the  car  and  call¬ 
ing  directions  to  the  driver.  Then,  thanks  to  the 
starlight,  they  found  the  road  of  which  Jim  had 
spoken,  and  which  struck  off  to  the  right,  and  turn¬ 
ing  upon  it,  halted  when  they  had  covered  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

“  Now  we’ll  have  a  feed,”  said  Jim,  “  and  a  smoke 
won’t  hurt  us.  After  that  we’ll  watch  till  the  light 
begins  to  come,  and  then  push  on.  Just  be  careful 
when  you’re  lighting  your  cigarettes  that  neither  of 
you  show  so  much  as  a  glimmer.  That  pursuing 
car  seems  to  have  gone  along  the  main  road  for 
quite  a  considerable  distance.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  car  that  had  been  thun¬ 
dering  on  after  them,  with  its  front  lamps  illumi¬ 
nating  the  main  road  to  Ypres  in  a  manner  which 
marked  its  position  plainly,  had  disappeared  behind 
a  distant  bank  of  trees  and  earth  and  had  not  again 
become  visible.  Indeed  the  darkne3&  seemed  to 
have  swallowed  it  up  of  a  sudden,  and  though  the 
three  who  were  escaping  on  that  stolen  armoured 
car  watched  carefully  for  it,  not  once  did  they  catch 
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a  sight  of  its  brilliant  head-lamps,  not  once  did 
they  hear  a  sound  of  the  enemy.  It  was  strange 
and  almost  inexplicable,  but  from  their  point  of 
view  it  was  wholly  satisfactory. 

“  Lost  us  altogether,  I  think,”  said  Jim,  heaving 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction;  “but  we  ain’t  out  of  the 
wood  yet,  not  by  a  long  way,  and  to-morrow  we 
shall  have  to  make  a  run  for  it.” 

Some  three  hours  later  the  darkness  began  to 
lift,  and  Jim  at  once  set  the  engine  in  motion. 
Crawling  along  the  roadway  he  drove  the  car  at 
a  gentle  pace,  till  the  side  road  which  they  were 
following  emerged  on  the  main  road  from  Menin 
to  Ypres.  By  then  it  was  far  lighter,  and  he  was 
able  to  increase  his  pace  till  they  were  bowling 
along  merrily. 

It  was  just  then  that  Norman  gave  vent  to  a 
shout,  and  turned  swiftly  to  his  cousin. 

“That  other  armoured  car!”  he  shouted. 
“They’ve  been  watching  on  the  road  back  there 
and  have  spotted  us.  Full  steam  ahead,  Jim,  for 
they  are  coming  after  us  as  fast  as  their  engine 
will  bring  them!” 
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Standing  up  for  one  brief  second  and  glancing 
backward,  Jim  caught  sight  of  that  other  armoured 
car  speeding  towards  them  at  no  great  distance. 

“A  tight  place!”  he  shouted  at  his  cousin. 
“  Lay  your  gun  on  the  aperture  just  above  the 
driver’s  head,  and  Jacques - ” 

“  Oui,  monsieur.  What  orders?” 

The  short,  square-shouldered,  bearded  Alsatian 
crawled  across  the  heaving  floor  of  the  car  till  he 
was  beside  this  British  officer,  and  looked  up  into 
his  face  eagerly. 

“Oui,  monsieur,”  he  repeated,  coolly  enough, 
though  there  was  a  blaze  of  eagerness  in  his  eyes. 
“What  orders,  monsieur?  With  this  rifle  of  mine 
I  could  fire  at  that  pursuing  car,  and  I  think  I 
might  arrest  its  progress.” 

“Then  do  so,”  Jim  told  him,  shortly.  “Do 
anything  to  bring  them  to  a  stop,  while  I  push  this 
old  thing  on  and  try  to  increase  the  distance 
between  us.” 

Pressing  heavily  on  his  accelerator  pedal  and 
clinging  firmly  to  his  steering-wheel,  he  steered  the 
thudding,  shuddering,  armoured  chassis  over  the 
rough  pave  at  such  a  speed  that  it  was  wonderful 
that  he  was  able  to  make  it  keep  to  the  road  at  all. 
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Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  raised  sides  of  the 
driver’s  seat  in  which  he  sat,  Jim  himself  would 
have  been  thrown  out  and  tossed  away  from  his 
levers.  But,  as  it  was,  he  stuck  gamely  to  his 
post,  while  Norman  squinted  along  the  sights  of 
the  machine-gun  again,  and  waited  patiently  for  an 
order  to  fire.  Meanwhile  Jacques  had  thrown  him¬ 
self  at  full  length  on  the  bottom  boards  of  the  car, 
and  had  thrust  his  rifle  through  one  of  the  aper¬ 
tures  left  for  that  purpose.  A  second  later  a  loud, 
concentrated  report  deafened  his  two  companions, 
while,  glancing  swiftly  at  the  pursuing  car,  Nor¬ 
man  saw  a  man’s  head  and  shoulders  suddenly 
shoot  up  above  and  in  front  of  the  turret.  A  dis¬ 
tant  shriek  reached  his  ears,  and  as  he  looked,  the 
man  flopped  over  the  sloping  front  of  steel  which 
covered  the  driver,  and  lay  there  helpless  and  inert, 
completely  obstructing  the  view  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  vehicle.  Suddenly  the  armoured  car 
was  brought  to  a  halt,  and  as  Jacques’  rifle  sounded 
again,  arms  were  thrust  up  from  the  interior  of 
the  distant  car,  and  without  hesitation,  without  the 
smallest  feeling  for  their  comrade,  the  body  of  this 
unfortunate  German  was  pushed  aside  by  his  com¬ 
panions  and  flung  to  the  ground  close  to  the 
wheels,  where  it  lay  huddled  up,  hideous  and 
repulsive. 

‘ ‘  Bah !  Look  at  that !  ” 

Norman  heard  the  squeal  of  Jim’s  brakes  an  in¬ 
stant  after  hearing  his  words,  and  swung  round  to 
look  at  him  and  to  glance  along  the  road  in  front  of 
them.  It  needed  no  question  on  his  part  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  was  the  cause  of  Jim’s  discomfiture,  and 
for  what  reason  he  had  given  vent  to  that  exclama- 
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tion  of  annoyance.  For  not  four  hundred  yards 
along  the  road  there  appeared  a  column  of  infantry 
advancing  rapidly  towards  them,  while  a  horseman 
— no  doubt  an  officer — detached  himself  from  this 
body  of  men,  as  he  looked,  and,  setting  spurs  to 
his  animal,  came  charging  down  the  side  of  che 
pave  where  the  ground  was  soft,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  getting  closer  to  them. 

“Swing  to  the  right!  Turn  her  to  the  right!” 
he  shouted.  “There’s  a  road  there,  and  if  I  re¬ 
member  the  map,  it  will  lead  us  up  into  one  of  the 
main  roads  running  north  and  south  through  the 
country.  Send  her  along,  sir,  or  otherwise  we 
shall  be  caught  between  those  troops  and  the  ar¬ 
moured  car  behind  us.” 

Bang!  Crash!  Jacques’  rifle  sounded  again, 
and  in  that  confined  space — for  by  now  the  trio 
had  shut  every  available  opening,  and  had  encased 
themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  steel  plate  of  this 
armoured  car — the  noise  of  a  single  shot  was  simply 
deafening,  almost  awe-inspiring,  and  of  a  crushing 
volume,  which  startled  them  in  spite  of  themselves. 
It  was  followed  swiftly  by  a  sound  the  meaning 
of  which  none  of  them  could  misjudge.  For  there 
came  the  patter-patter  and  click  of  missiles  striking 
the  steel  plates  of  the  car,  while  one  actually  hit 
upon  the  cupola  of  the  turret  which  Norman  was 
operating,  and  glancing  from  it  went  upward  to¬ 
wards  the  sky,  screaming  as  if  in  shrill  anger  at 
such  unfriendly  treatment.  There  followed  imme¬ 
diately  the  rattle  of  a  machine-gun,  and  Norman 
found  himself  breathless  as  bullets  sped  by  and 
hammered  and  clattered  and  rang  loudly  against 
the  armour  of  their  stolen  vehicle. 
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“  Get  in  at  them !  ”  shouted  Jim  as  he  swung  his 
wheel  over.  “  First  to  the  right,  eh?  Then  straight 
on  for  a  bit?  Why,  of  course,  I  know  the  roads 
well  enough  in  these  parts,  now  that  I  come  to 
think  of  it.  The  village  up  there  is  Gheluvelt,  and 
along  this  road  we  come  first  to  Poezelhock  and 
then  to  Becelaere.  A  turn  to  the  left  there  will 
take  us  up  towards  Broodsemde.  That  ain’t  so  far 
from  our  own  trenches,  and  by  cutting  to  the  left 
from  Zonnebeke  we  shall  be  on  the  main  road  again 
for  Ypres.” 

Rat-a-tat-tat !  Rat-a-tat-tat !  That  was  Norman’s 
only  answer  as  he  gripped  the  handles  of  the  ma¬ 
chine-gun,  and  swinging  it  over  upon  the  pursuing 
car,  sent  bullets  hurtling  towards  it. 

A  second  later  the  movement  of  their  own  vehicle 
had  taken  them  between  two  rows  of  houses,  and 
for  a  little  while  the  enemy  were  out  of  sight.  But 
not  for  long;  for  within  a  few  minutes  a  glance  to 
the  right  showed  him  that  those  troops  who  had 
been  marching  along  the  high  road  had  now  left 
the  pave,  and  were  doubling  across  the  open  fields 
in  an  effort  to  cut  off  the  fugitives.  As  for  the 
mounted  officer,  he  turned  his  horse  as  the  car 
turned  away  from  the  main  road,  and  putting  it  at 
the  ditch  which  lined  the  road,  leapt  into  the  open 
country.  Now  he  was  galloping  at  a  furious  pace 
towards  them,  and  was  following  a  line  which,  if 
he  persisted  in  it,  would  sooner  or  later  bring  him 
much  closer  to  Jim  and  his  comrades.  Instantly 
Jacques  turned  his  rifle  upon  the  horseman  and, 
taking  a  rapid  sight,  fired  at  him. 

“Missed!”  shouted  Norman.  “A  galloping 
horseman  wants  a  lot  of  hitting  from  an  old  tub 
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like  this,  when  it’s  plunging  along  a  rough  road. 
Hold  your  fire  for  a  little  while,  Jacques,  for  that 
officer  alone  is  not  likely  to  be  a  danger  to  us.  We 
can  wipe  him  out  at  any  moment  we  like,  and  till 
he  gets  to  very  close  quarters  we  can  ignore  him 
altogether.  Ah!  There  comes  the  other  armoured 
car,  and  ain’t  the  driver  pushing  her!” 

If  the  driver  of  that  pursuing  car  were  sending 
his  vehicle  thudding  over  the  rough  surface  which 
that  country  road  presented,  Jim  Fletcher  was  doing 
even  better.  A  master  of  mechanics,  an  officer  who 
understood  the  ins  and  outs  and  intricacies  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  who  had  driven  a  car  before  that  day 
when  swiftness  and  masterly  steering  meant  security 
of  life  and  safety  from  arrest,  he  was  not  likely  to 
fail  now,  when  so  much  depended  upon  his  discre¬ 
tion  and  upon  his  experience.  The  engine  roared 
as  Jim  opened  his  throttle  still  wider  and  jerked  his 
ignition  lever  forward.  Steam  began  to  bubble  and 
hiss  from  the  radiator  cap,  while  every  joint  of  the 
armoured  car  groaned  and  rattled. 

“  Going  all  right!”  he  shouted  back  at  his  cousin. 
“  How  are  things  doing?” 

“  Holding  ’em  still,”  Norman  bellowed.  “That 
other  car  is  certainly  not  gaining  on  us;  while  the 
troops  who  are  crossing  the  open  can  fire  as  long 
as  they  like  without  doing  us  any  mischief.  What’s 
that  other  village  ahead?” 

Jim  shouted  the  name;  and  almost  as  he  shouted 
they  flashed  through  the  little  hamlet,  to  find  them¬ 
selves  at  once  on  a  wider  and  a  better  road,  which 
led  straight  on  to  another  lot  of  houses.  In  front 
not  a  man  was  in  sight,  and  not  a  vehicle  obstructed 
the  pave.  Jim  kept  his  engine  hard  at  it  all  the 
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time,  and  steering  along  the  very  centre  of  the  road, 
soon  brought  the  vehicle  to  this  second  village. 
Men  rushed  out  of  the  houses,  hearing  the  clatter, 
and  unable  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  haste; 
yet,  believing  that  the  armoured  car  must  be  racing 
through  on  some  special  mission,  they  stood  aside, 
some  of  them  even  waving  and  cheering. 

“They’ll  know  why,  soon — precious  soon,”  Nor¬ 
man  laughed  grimly,  as  he  stared  back  at  them. 
“  Once  we’re  clear  of  the  village,  we  may  be  able  to 
see  those  other  fellows;  and  that  second  motor-car, 
and  the  officer  galloping  across,  will  soon  tell  these 
chaps  what’s  happening.  Hello!  Officers!  Ain’t 
they  wondering  just!” 

As  they  banged  and  thudded  through  this  village 
and  between  those  gaping,  cheering  men,  a  group 
of  officers  suddenly  rushed  from  one  of  the  bigger 
houses,  and  stood  staring  at  the  spectacle  of  this 
armoured  car  rushing  so  recklessly  past  them. 
Even  the  quick  glance  which  Norman  obtained  of 
their  faces  told  him  that  they  were  suspicious.  Yet 
what  could  they  do?  They  stared  at  the  retreating 
car  and  then  at  one  another,  exchanging  remarks 
as  they  did  so;  but  within  a  few  minutes  their  sus¬ 
picions  grew,  and  even  before  the  pursuing  car  had 
gained  the  farther  entrance  of  the  village,  whistles 
were  blowing  and  hoarse  orders  were  being  shouted 
for  the  men  to  “  fall  in  ”. 

But  Jim  and  Norman  and  Jacques  recked  little 
of  that;  realizing  that  speed  alone  could  save  them, 
and  careless  of  their  vehicle  so  long  as  it  would 
hold  together  until  they  had  reached  friends  and 
safety,  they  swung  to  the  left  in  the  village,  and 
following  the  main  road  sped  on  at  an  even  greater 
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pace.  Indeed,  fortune  seemed  to  favour  them,  for 
here,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  parts  of  Flanders, 
the  pave  was  beautifully  laid ;  and  the  country  being 
absolutely  flat  and  devoid  of  hills,  their  car  took 
them  along  at  an  increased  speed,  allowing  them 
to  gain  on  their  enemies.  In  twenty  minutes  another 
village  hove  in  sight,  and  a  little  later  Jim’s  brakes 
began  to  grind  on  the  back  wheel  drums  as  he 
arrested  their  progress. 

“  Broodsemde!”  he  shouted.  “We  turn  to  the 
left  here  and  get  on  the  main  road  to  Zonnebeke 
andYpres.  Stop,  Norman!  Guns,  and — and — ain’t 
there  a  queer  smell  in  the  air?  I  didn’t  know 
that  there  was  a  chemical  factory  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  there’s  something  unpleasant  hereabouts 
— some  sort  of  chemical  that  tickles  the  throat  and 
makes  the  eyes  water.” 

Norman  thrust  his  head  up  beside  the  turret, 
listening,  and  sniffing  the  air.  Yes,  there  were 
guns,  many  guns,  hundreds  of  them  he  would  have 
said.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  uproar,  while  the 
detonation  of  exploding  cannon  beat  upon  his  ears. 

“As  for  chemicals,  pooh!  Jim  must  be  romanc¬ 
ing,”  he  told  himself.  “That  must  be  the  smell  of 
the  cordite  or  lyddite  or  other  explosives  that  these 
Germans  use.  In  any  case  there’s  no  doubt  about 
it  the  enemy  are  attacking  our  chaps,  harder  even 
than  we  did  at  Neuve  Chapelle.” 

“Go  ahead!”  he  shouted;  “that  armoured  car 
is  beginning  to  pick  up  with  us  again.  Send  her 
on,  Jim.” 

His  cousin  swung  into  the  village  at  an  easy 
pace,  and  turning  sharp  left  at  the  cross-roads,  once 
more  sent  the  vehicle  ahead  as  fast  as  the  engine 
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could  propel  it.  They  were  in  Zonnebeke  before 
they  could  realize  it,  threading  their  way  amongst 
numbers  of  German  motor-lorries,  between  horse- 
drawn  wagons  and  vehicles  of  every  sort  and  de¬ 
scription.  There  were  troops  there  too— fully  armed 
German  soldiers — standing,  company  by  company, 
behind  the  houses,  as  if  in  readiness  to  march  forward 
into  the  firing  line.  Officers  were  everywhere,  shout¬ 
ing  commands  or  chatting  together.  And  on  this 
occasion,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  Jim  slowed  down  to 
a  decorous  pace,  and  showed  not  the  smallest  sign 
of  haste,  not  one  of  the  enemy  suspected  that  the 
armoured  car  contained  other  than  their  own  people. 

‘  ‘  Phew !  ’Ot  stuff!  ”  gasped  Norman,  bobbing  his 
head  down,  yet  contriving  to  squint  over  the  edge 
of  the  parapet.  “Hello!  A  barrier!  A  barrier, 
Jim  !  ”  he  bellowed  in  the  ear  of  his  cousin. 

“A  barrier  it  is,”  Jim  called  back  at  him,  as  he 
peered  to  his  front  and  saw  there  an  erection  of 
bricks  and  paving-stones  stretching  right  across 
the  main  road  running  through  the  town  of  Zonne¬ 
beke.  “That’s  awkward,  my  boy!  But,  thank 
goodness,  there’s  a  road  off  to  the  right,  and  in  this 
case  any  road’s  good  enough  for  us.  Round  we 
go!  Ah!  a  chap  begins  to  know  where  he  is;  and 
that,  I  suppose,  is  the  advantage  of  belonging  to 
the  Flying  Corps.  I  could  follow  this  road  blind¬ 
fold  almost,  and  if  we  were  to  drive  along  it  steadily 
it  would  take  us  clean  up  to  Langemarck.  That 
would  be  along  the  line  parallel  with  our  trenches. 
Look  here,  Norman ;  the  first  chance  I  get  I’m 
going  to  steer  to  the  left  and  make  a  dash  for  it.” 

Shouts  followed  them  as  they  rushed  out  of  the 
town  of  Zonnebeke;  while  their  arrival  at  cross- 
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roads,  some  two  miles  farther  on,  was  heralded  by 
cries  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  men  stationed 
there  were  suspicious  of  their  presence.  By  then, 
too,  the  pursuing  armoured  car  had  gained  on  them 
considerably,  and  as  Jim  slowed  up  for  the  cross¬ 
roads  the  rattle  of  its  machine-gun  was  heard  plainly. 

“Man  your  weapons,”  shouted  Jim.  “I’m  going 
to  swing  her  to  the  left  whatever  happens,  for  our 
trenches  can’t  be  a  mile  away  from  the  cross-roads. 
Listen  to  those  guns!  and  I  can  hear  heavy  rifle¬ 
firing.” 

There  was  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  their  arrival  at 
this  spot  had  coincided  with  a  serious  action ;  and 
had  Jim  and  his  cousin  but  known  it,  their  adven¬ 
turous  escape  had  brought  them  to  the  apex  of  the 
salient  at  Ypres,  at  a  time  when  the  German  war 
lords  were  attempting  an  absolutely  new  and  novel, 
and,  indeed,  a  brutal  method  of  warfare.  Let  us 
explain  that  that  long  line  of  trenches  running 
from  the  sea-coast  across  the  corner  of  Belgium  and 
across  the  provinces  of  France,  swept  in  a  wide 
circle  till  it  reached  the  fortress  of  Verdun,  and  then 
cut  downwards  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland.  As  one  might  imagine  it 
bulged  here  and  there,  and  receded  a  short  distance 
in  other  places;  but  at  Ypres — at  that  spot  which 
had  seen  some  of  the  very  fiercest  fighting  since 
the  British  troops  swung  round  from  the  barrier  of 
the  Aisne — the  persistence  of  our  commanders  had 
pushed  a  wedge  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A 
salient,  as  the  military  term  has  it,  had  been  thrust 
out  in  front  of  the  town  of  Ypres,  as  if  to  protect 
it;  and  there,  beyond  the  town,  burrowing  in  their 
trenches,  lay,  at  the  moment  of  which  we  speak, 
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various  British  Divisions.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
one  should  mention  the  actual  positions  of  these 
Divisions;  yet  for  the  purposes  of  our  tale  we  may 
say  that  the  northern  portion  of  the  line  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  salient  which  we  are  describing  was  manned 
by  as  gallant  a  Division  as  ever  fought  under  a 
British  ensign.  There,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  stood 
men  of  the  Canadian  Division,  with  their  British 
comrades  on  their  right,  and  on  their  left  a  French 
Algerian  Division. 

Imagine,  then,  the  amazement  of  these  gallant 
fellows  when,  amidst  a  hail  of  shells  which  the 
German  gunners  were  pouring  on  them,  and  amidst 
the  smoke  of  bursting  shrapnel,  they  perceived  an 
enemy  armoured  car  tearing  down  towards  them — 
a  car  from  the  turret  of  which  a  stream  of  bullets 
spluttered,  but  not  in  their  direction. 

“It’s  gone  mad,  sure!  The  thing  is  running 
away  from  its  own  people,”  one  of  them  shouted. 
“Or  else  it’s  more  gas.” 

At  that  the  staring  eyes  of  those  Canadians  be¬ 
came  even  more  prominent,  for  on  this  unfortunate 
day,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Germany  had 
produced,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  a  new  form  of 
“frightfulness”.  If  Jim  and  Norman  and  their 
companion  Jacques  had  but  arrived  on  the  scene 
a  short  time  earlier,  they  would  have  witnessed 
a  sight  perhaps  even  more  amazing,  and  certainly 
far  more  terrifying,  than  was  the  apparition  of  that 
armoured  car  in  which  they  were  racing  for  safety. 
For  along  the  lines  of  German  trenches  just  oppo¬ 
site  to,  and  a  little  north  of,  those  held  by  the 
Canadians  —  in  fact,  before  those  held  by  the 
French-Algerian  troops — there  had  appeared  on 
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this  morning  dense  clouds  of  low-hanging,  yellow¬ 
ish  vapour,  which  the  prevailing  wind  rolled  down 
slowly  upon  the  French  and  Canadian  trenches. 

It  was  poison  gas! — gas  which,  because  of  its 
weight,  clung  closely  to  the  ground,  and  which, 
when  it  met  a  depression  of  any  sort — a  shell-hole, 
a  ditch,  a  trench,  for  instance — poured  into  it  and 
filled  it  up,  just  as  a  flood  comes  tumbling  down 
from  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  and,  gathering  force 
as  it  descends,  rolls  into  some  river  channel.  Along 
those  lines  of  trenches  men  had  watched  this  peril  as 
it  bore  down  upon  them;  had  scented  it  from  afar; 
had  felt  their  nostrils  and  their  throats  burning, 
while  their  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  at  all  that  the  Algerian  troops, 
less  civilized,  perhaps,  than  their  white  comrades, 
had  seen  in  this  new  and  utterly  unexpected  appari¬ 
tion  some  new  form  of  magic — some  diabolical  act 
invented  to  annihilate  them. 

Nor  were  they  far  wrong  in  that  assumption; 
for,  as  it  proved  in  the  end,  as  British  soldiers 
learnt  to  their  cost,  this  new  attempt  at  “fright¬ 
fulness”  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  people — 
this  deliberate,  cold-blooded  gassing  of  our  trenches 
—  was  to  find  many  and  many  a  victim.  Men 
choked  and  gasped  as  the  gas  reached  them.  Men 
who  sat  tight  in  their  trenches  awaiting  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  the  enemy  fell  where  they  sat,  and  lay, 
their  features  blue  and  cyanosed,  their  breathing 
stertorous,  till  death  found  them.  Was  it  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  Algerian  troops  left  their  trenches  and 
raced  for  safety?  Yet  to  the  Canadians,  towards 
whose  trenches  but  the  frayed-out  edge  of  that 
poison  cloud  had  reached,  such  a  retirement  was 
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inexplicable.  It  was  worse.  For  it  left  their  flank 
on  the  left  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  left  that  flank, 
in  fact,  “  in  the  air”,  and  in  such  a  position  that  an 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  instantly 
envelop  it. 

Yet  there  was  no  thought  on  the  part  of  these 
gallant  fellows  of  retiring.  Swinging  their  left 
flank  back  a  little  so  as  to  make  them  secure  from 
an  enfilading  fire,  the  whole  line  stood  fast  and 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 

As  for  the  Germans,  they  could  be  seen  strolling 
across  the  open  towards  the  trenches  vacated  by  the 
Algerian  troops,  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  that 
deadly  cloud  of  vapour  before  them  protected  them. 
More  than  that,  and  in  proof  of  the  statement  that 
this  diabolical  attempt  had  been  arranged  long  be¬ 
forehand,  each  man  was  supplied  with  a  respirator 
soaked  in  some  chemical  which  made  the  gas  innoc¬ 
uous  to  them.  Yet  no  advance  upon  the  Canadians 
was  possible,  though  the  poison  gas  was  already 
filtering  into  their  trenches.  Guns  were  needed  to 
blast  them  out  of  their  positions;  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  a  torrent  of  shells  had  been  poured  upon 
the  Canadian  trenches. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  Germans  were 
massing  for  an  attack,  that  Jim  rushed  his  armoured 
car  up  to  the  cross-roads,  and,  swinging  his  wheel 
over,  turned  sharp  left,  and  raced  along  the  road 
which  led  directly  for  the  Ypres  salient. 

“Halt!  Stop  that  car.  Who  are  you?  Where 
are  you  going?  There’s  a  madman  on  board.” 

Officers  and  men  shouted  and  bellowed  at  them, 
and  getting  no  answer,  promptly  opened  fire.  By 
then,  too,  the  pursuing  armoured  car  was  close  to 
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the  cross-roads,  and,  swinging  round  in  the  wake 
of  Jim,  came  thundering  after  him,  the  machine- 
gun  in  its  turret  firing  a  stream  of  lead  at  the  car 
in  advance.  Two  mounted  officers  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  while  men  raced  from  the  road  on  to  the 
open  land  and  opened  up  a  sharp  fusillade. 

“  Do  all  you  can  to  pick  off  the  driver  of  that 
car,”  Norman  shouted  to  Jacques,  as  he  swung  his 
own  machine-gun  into  position.  “At  the  pace  he 
is  coming  he’ll  catch  us  up,  and  I  guess  he’ll  barge 
into  us  and  upset  us.  Keep  at  it,  Jacques.” 

Almost  at  once  the  Alsatian’s  rifle  snapped,  and 
if  Norman  could  have  been  in  that  pursuing  car  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  bullet  tore  its  way  through 
the  aperture  through  which  the  driver  looked,  and, 
missing  him  by  an  inch  or  two,  carried  on  till  it 
wounded  one  of  the  men  operating  the  machine- 
gun.  He  himself  opened  fire  at  that  moment,  and, 
swinging  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon  on  the  pursuing 
car,  did  precisely  what  he  had  hoped  of  the  Alsa¬ 
tian.  Shot  through  the  head,  the  driver  suddenly 
fell  from  his  seat,  and  the  armoured  car  instantly 
lurched  to  one  side.  Then,  with  a  terrific  crash,  it 
turned  over  on  the  road,  and  rolling  across  the  pave, 
came  to  a  halt  in  the  ditch  with  its  wheels  upward 
and  still  spinning. 

“  Keep  her  at  it,  Jim,”  he  shouted  to  his  cousin, 
seeing  that  one  danger  was  passed.  “There’s  no 
one  behind  of  whom  we  need  be  afraid  now;  it’s 
the  men  in  front  who  are  manning  the  German 
trenches.  Watch  ’em  popping  their  heads  up.” 

“Seen  ’em,”  Jim  called  back  laconically;  “and 
if  their  trench  cuts  right  across  the  road  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  Queer  Street.  Be  ready  for  a 
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tumble,  for,  trench  or  no  trench,  I’m  going  to 
keep  her  hard  at  it.” 

But  once  again  fortune  favoured  the  fugitives, 
for  the  German  engineers  who  had  constructed  this 
line  of  trenches  had  thought  it  well  to  leave  the 
road  open  for  an  intended  attack  on  the  part  of  their 
own  people.  Directly  on  either  side  there  was  a 
trench,  and  as  Jim  looked  he  could  see  it  running 
to  right  and  left,  zigzagging  and  curling,  and 
joined  up  every  here  and  there  by  communica¬ 
tion  trenches.  In  front  there  were  numerous  fire 
trenches  in  which  a  glance  showed  him  numbers 
of  the  enemy. 

Bizz!  He  pushed  his  accelerator  still  farther 
down,  and  gripping  his  wheel  more  firmly,  steered 
the  rocking  armoured  car  between  those  trenches 
and  along  the  surface  of  the  pave  till  it  was  past 
the  advanced  line  held  by  the  enemy,  and  was 
roaring  its  way  across  that  “no  man’s  land” — 
that  neutral  territory — lying  between  the  British  and 
the  Germans.  Yet  escape  was  not  yet  achieved, 
though  the  bullets  flung  at  them  by  those  men  in 
the  trenches  and  by  German  machine-guns  were 
but  a  pin-prick.  Their  missiles  hammered  on  the 
steel  plates  of  the  armoured  car  and  beat  a  tattoo 
all  over  it,  hissing  and  ricochetting  from  its  surface, 
or  striking  plumb  with  a  dead,  dull  sound  which 
would  have  made  a  nervous  man  uncomfortable. 

As  for  the  Canadians,  not  a  shot  left  their  rifles; 
for  they  realized  that  there  was  something  in  this 
escaping  armoured  car  quite  out  of  the  ordinary, 
something  which  hardly  threatened  their  safety. 
It  was  those  guns  of  the  enemy  which  now  took 
up  the  pursuit.  Watchful  observation  officers  had 
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seen  the  retreating  car.  From  half  a  dozen  tele¬ 
phone  stations  signals  had  been  rung  through  to 
batteries  lying  in  rear,  and  for  a  few  busy  moments 
orders  were  being  shouted  down  as  many  tele¬ 
phones.  Then  a  gun  spoke,  and  a  minute  later 
there  were  twenty  at  work,  flinging  shrapnel  and 
high-explosive  shell  at  the  fleeing  armoured  car. 

Norman  ducked  as  a  six-inch  shell  lobbed  its 
way  just  over  the  top  of  the  car;  while  a  hail  of 
shrapnel  beat  over  Jim’s  head,  the  roar  of  this  new 
missile  startling  him  considerably.  Then  a  large 
shell  struck  the  road  ten  feet  in  front  of  them  and, 
bursting  as  it  hit  the  pave ,  involved  the  armoured 
car  in  the  wreck  it  created.  The  front  of  the  car 
was  lifted  with  a  jerk,  while  the  two  steering 
wheels  were  blown  into  matchwood.  Then  the 
front  came  down  again  and,  unsupported  by  the 
wheels,  skidded  over  the  pave  till  it  reached  the  hole 
which  that  shell  had  blasted.  Into  that  it  thrust 
its  nose  as  if  it  were  inquisitive,  and  bringing  up 
short  against  the  opposite  edge,  the  mysterious  car 
turned  a  somersault. 

Five  minutes  later  three  figures  clambered  out  of 
a  huge  rent  which  the  explosion  had  made  in  the  side 
of  the  car,  and  sheltered  on  the  western  face  of  it. 

“  So  far  so  good  !”  said  Jim  cheerily,  as  he  wiped 
the  blood  away  from  his  eyes,  for  it  dripped  from 
a  cut  across  his  forehead;  “but,  my  word,  what  a 
shock  that  was!” 

“  Like  being  in  a  sardine  box,”  Norman  grinned 
back  at  him. 

He  was  pale  and  dishevelled,  and  looked  as 
though  he  had  been  thoroughly  shaken.  But  in 
spite  of  that  the  lad  was  as  cheerful  and  as  confi- 
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dent  as  ever;  while  Jacques  was  positively  bubbling 
over,  and  pointing  excitedly  towards  the  trenches. 

“Look,  messieurs!”  he  said,  “we  have  but  to 
walk  across  to  them.” 

“Those  Germans  are  going  to  charge,”  said 
Jim,  suddenly  interrupting  him.  “  We  must  make 
a  dash  for  it,  or  we  shall  be  caught  out  here  in  the 
open.  Wait  while  I  wave  my  handkerchief  to  those 
Canadians,  and  then  let  us  run  as  fast  as  our  legs 
will  take  us.” 

Shells  still  fell  round  about  the  shattered  armoured 
car,  though  the  cannonade  had  now  ceased  almost 
entirely.  Norman  crept  on  hands  and  knees  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  car  which  had  served  such 
a  useful  purpose,  and  squinted  back  at  the  enemy. 
Men  were  tumbling  out  of  their  trenches;  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  were  lining  up  on  the  near  side  of 
the  parapet;  while  officers  could  be  seen  shouting 
orders  to  them.  It  was  clear,  in  fact,  that  a  gigantic 
attack  was  about  to  be  launched  across  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  lying,  so  that  Jim  was  right  in 
suggesting  an  instant  retirement. 

Waving  a  handkerchief  for  a  moment  so  as  to 
assure  the  Canadians  that  they  were  friends,  the 
latter  stood  to  his  full  height  and  beckoned  his  two 
comrades.  Then,  as  shouts  burst  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans  behind,  the  three  took  to  their  heels  and 
raced  across  to  the  British  trenches.  And  though 
bullets  sped  after  them  and  kicked  up  the  ground 
all  about  their  feet,  and  hummed  past  their  ears, 
they  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  those  Canadian 
trenches  in  safety.  Then,  turning  at  once,  they  took 
their  places  side  by  side  with  those  gallant  fellows, 
determined  to  see  this  fight  out  to  a  finish. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Canadians  at  Ypres 

Look  along  the  ragged  lines  of  those  Canadian 
trenches  on  that  eventful  morning  in  April  when 
the  German  soldiery  first  sent  their  clouds  of  poison 
gas  floating  down  upon  our  men,  and  when  Jim 
and  Norman  and  Jacques  had  contrived  to  reach 
their  comrades.  Never  was  a  more  moving  scene 
witnessed ;  never  before  was  greater  heroism  or  de¬ 
termination  shown.  Indeed,  if  those  magnificent 
men  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  shown 
that  they  possess  lion-hearted  courage  and  dash  for 
which  the  superlative  “super”  is  hardly  sufficient, 
these  Canadians  on  this  and  subsequent  days 
were  to  demonstrate  a  spirit  of  such  magnificence 
that  their  people  in  the  Dominion,  and  all  others 
of  British  blood  throughout  the  Empire,  may  well 
boast  of  it,  may  well  glory  in  such  an  exhibition ; 
may  and  will  hold  it  up  in  years  to  come  as  an 
example  of  what  men  can  do,  of  the  lengths  to 
which  they  can  go  when  the  call  is  one  of  King 
and  Empire. 

Men  stood  or  crouched  in  those  trenches,  men 
who  gripped  their  rifles  and  saw  that  their  bayonets 
were  securely  fixed.  Some  were  gasping  already, 

for  the  poison  gas  was  pouring  into  a  portion  of  the 
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trenches.  Some  were,  alas!  livid  and  unconscious, 
while  yet  again  others  coughed  and  choked,  and 
were  almost  blinded  by  the  tears  forced  from  their 
eyes  by  the  irritating  vapour.  But  numbers  of 
these  stern  men  had  made  preparations  to  fend  off 
this  almost  invisible  and  creeping  foe.  They  had 
wound  scarves,  stockings,  towels,  anything  in  fact 
about  their  faces,  after  dipping  them  in  the  pools  of 
water  which  filled  the  many  hollows  at  their  feet. 
Sooner  than  give  back  before  the  German  death- 
wave,  they  had  done  anything  that  suggested  itself 
to  give  them  some  security.  And  now,  as  Jim  and 
Norman  and  Jacques  crept  in  amongst  them,  they 
stood  waiting  for  the  enemy,  their  eyes  blazing 
with  hatred,  their  muscles  tense  and  ready. 

“  Who  are  you?  Where  the  blazes  do  you  come 
from?  And — and - ” 

The  officer  who  had  accosted  the  trio  pushed  the 
scarf  wound  about  his  face  upward  as  he  spoke  to 
them.  Then  he  coughed  loudly,  an  irritable,  hack¬ 
ing  cough  which  shook  his  whole  figure. 

“One  minute.  What’s  this?  There’s  some¬ 
thing  strange  about  the  fighting  here,”  said  Jim 
swiftly.  “I  saw  the  Algerian  troops  fleeing  from 
their  trenches,  and — and— pah!  I  can  smell  some¬ 
thing,  something  which  makes  my  eyes  water.” 

“Gas!”  gasped  the  officer,  arresting  his  cough¬ 
ing  attack.  “They  sent  greenish  clouds  down 
early  this  morning,  and  already  some  of  our  men 
in  the  trenches  to  the  left  have  died  of  it.  We  had 
to  swing  our  left  back,  and  we’re  expecting  rein¬ 
forcements  soon  to  help  us  to  retake  the  position. 
The  enemy  have  shelled  us  frightfully  heavily,  and 
now — look !” 
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“  Coming  on.  Just  so.  So  it’s  gas,”  cried  Jim, 
as  he  pulled  the  sleeves  of  his  German  overcoat 
upward  and  made  ready.  “One  more  example  of 
German  frightfulness.  Norman,  get  something 
round  your  head;  a  handkerchief,  if  you  have  one. 
If  not,  cut  a  piece  off  the  end  of  your  coat  and  dip 
it  in  water.  Pah!  The  stuff  makes  my  eyes  water 
and  irritates  my  throat.  Quick  with  it,  or  we  shall 
be  helpless.” 

Seizing  anything  that  seemed  suitable,  the  three 
at  once  swathed  their  heads  till  only  their  eyes  were 
visible.  By  then  the  oncoming  enemy  were  con¬ 
siderably  nearer,  while  the  German  gunners  seemed 
to  have  wakened  up  again  and  poured  in  a  torrent 
of  shrapnel  and  high  explosive.  Shells  burst  right 
over  the  trenches  and  laid  men  low.  High-explo¬ 
sive  shells  thudded  into  the  parapets  and  obliterated 
some  portions  of  the  Canadian  defences.  Yet  those 
who  survived  showed  no  sign  of  flinching,  and 
never  wavered.  Instead,  they  crouched  a  little 
lower,  and  watched  and  waited. 

“Hold  on!  Hold  on,  men!”  an  officer  shouted. 
“Our  turn’ll  come  before  long.  Then,  men  of  the 
Canadian  Division,  you  don’t  want  me  to  be  telling 
you  what  to  do.” 

They  sent  a  cheer  back  at  him,  a  hoarse  howl  of 
suppressed  anger  it  almost  sounded,  while  some  of 
the  more  impatient  of  the  gallant  fellows  hauled 
themselves  on  to  the  parapet  of  the  trenches.  But 
their  comrades  dragged  them  down;  and  so  for  a 
little  while  longer  they  crouched,  still  under  that 
terrible  and  devastating  hail  of  shells,  with  friends 
and  brothers  falling  all  about  them,  with  the  trenches 
themselves  being  blown  in  upon  them.  Then,  at 
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last,  when  their  impatience  had  reached  fever-pitch, 
when  those  men  were  positively  boiling  over  with 
hatred  of  this  detestable  enemy  who  had  endea¬ 
voured,  and  endeavoured  successfully,  to  poison 
them,  that  same  officer  sent  a  shout  along  the  line, 
a  shout  which  every  throat  echoed  hoarsely. 

A  bellow  left  the  parched  lips  of  the  men,  and  in 
a  moment  the  soldiers  of  Canada  were  clambering 
out  of  the  trenches.  And  who  can  tell  of  their 
doings,  of  the  mad  charge  which  took  them  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  of  that  fierce  bayonet  fight 
which  followed!  If  the  Prussian  Guard,  the  cream 
of  the  Kaiser’s  army,  had  met  its  match  and  more 
than  its  match  at  this  self-same  spot  in  those  earlier 
days,  when  the  Kaiser  was  good  enough  to  term  our 
gallant  fellows  a  “contemptible  army”,  and  before 
the  Canadians  had  as  yet  put  in  an  appearance  in 
Flanders,  the  German  host  attacking  this  portion  of 
the  Ypres  salient  may  be  said  to  have  suffered  just 
as  heavily.  For  Canadian  dash  and  daring  broke 
through  all  resistance.  The  very  fury  of  these  fine 
men  brought  the  enemy  to  a  halt,  penetrated  his 
closest  lines,  broke  up  his  massed  formation,  and 
then  flung  back  what  remained,  broken  and  bleed¬ 
ing  and  terrified  at  such  an  experience.  Nor  was 
that  all.  For  hours  the  Canadian  Division  stood 
in  their  trenches,  giving  way  not  one  inch,  though 
shells  rained  on  them  and  tore  their  formation. 
Nothing  could  daunt  them,  and  nothing  throw  them 
back.  They  were  ready,  in  fact,  for  a  forward 
movement;  ready  and  eager  to  retrieve  that  which 
they  had  inevitably  lost  owing  to  the  retreat  of  the 
Algerians  and  to  the  fact  that  their  left  flank  was 
left  thereby  totally  exposed.  They  were  reinforced, 
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those  gallant  men ;  and  when  this  second  battle  of 
Ypres  was  some  hours  older  they  once  more  covered 
themselves  with  glory. 

“Guns  have  been  lost.  The  Canadians  will  re¬ 
take  them.” 

The  news  filtered  down  the  lines  of  sweating, 
battle-stained  men,  and  set  them  cheering. 

“The  Division  will  force  its  way  to  the  wood  to 
its  direct  front,  and  will  turn  the  enemy  out  of  that 
cover.  Canadians,  forward !” 

Men  from  Winnipeg— those  big,  raw-boned  fel¬ 
lows  who  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  in 
Canada;  sons  of  the  Empire  from  so  far  away  as 
distant  Vancouver;  men  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Canadian  Scottish ;  soldiers  from  every  corner  of 
the  great  Dominion  leapt  to  obey  that  order,  raced 
forward  with  waving  rifles  and  bayonets,  and  unde¬ 
terred  by  heavy  losses,  their  pace  not  so  much  as 
lessened  nor  nearly  arrested  by  the  hail  of  bullets 
poured  in  amongst  them,  plunged  toward  the  wood 
and  threw  themselves  impetuously  amongst  the 
enemy. 

Reader,  they  speak  of  that  charge  still  amongst 
the  German  armies.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  may 
have  been  inclined  at  one  time  to  sniff  and  sneer  at 
the  efforts  of  our  Colonial  soldiers,  at  the  supposed 
lack  of  military  knowledge  of  the  Canadians,  now 
look  askance  when  they  know  that  the  comrades  of 
those  heroes  of  Ypres  are  before  them.  They  know 
that  there  is  fighting  to  be  done.  They  know, 
too,  that  the  men  they  will  meet  are  invincible. 
For  in  that  amazing  charge  nothing  could  arrest 
these  men  of  the  Dominion.  They  plunged  into 
that  wood  to  their  front,  one  howling  pack  of 
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furious  fighters,  and  before  they  had  done  their 
task  they  had  exterminated  at  least  a  thousand 
Germans.  More  than  that,  they  retrieved  at  least 
one  of  the  guns,  and  helped  to  make  secure  a  some¬ 
what  precarious  position. 

“They’ve  given  us  time  to  bring  up  reserves  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  Algerians,”  said  a  Staff 
officer  to  Jim  some  little  time  later.  “  It  was  touch- 
and-go  at  first,  for  who  could  have  imagined  that 
the  French  would  break,  for  they  have  fought  with 
wonderful  bravery?  But  we  never  imagined  that  the 
Germans  would  be  guilty  of  using  gas  against  us.” 

Throughout  that  terrible  fighting,  Norman 
Beamish  bore  his  share  side  by  side  with  his  cousin 
and  the  Canadians.  Nor  was  Jacques  far  from 
them.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  as  he  raced  by  Jim’s 
side  towards  the  wood  which  was  to  be  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  Norman  dropped  like  a  stone,  and  did 
not  awake  to  consciousness  till  some  hours  later.  It 
was  dark  then,  and  a  figure  was  bending  over  him. 

“Helloo!  Who  are  you?” 

The  question  took  him  aback.  Norman  didn’t 
at  that  moment  know  or  care  who  he  was.  He  had 
lost,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  now  for  some 
hours  past,  all  knowledge  of  his  own  existence,  his 
own  station  in  life,  even  of  the  fighting. 

“  Eh?”  he  asked  feebly. 

“What  regiment?  Shine  that  lamp  on  to  him 
for  a  moment,  Bill.  Lor!  He  can’t  be  one  of  ours, 
surely !” 

No  wonder  the  man  expressed  doubt,  for  the 
gleam  from  that  electric  torch  had  shown  a  man 
dressed  in  the  most  curious  clothing.  There  were 
German  boots  on  his  feet  and  a  German  coat  over 
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his  shoulders.  But  beneath  them  was  the  khaki 
kit  of  a  British  officer. 

“  What’s  this?”  demanded  the  man  doubtfully. 
“  A  mix-up?” 

“British,  of  course,”  answered  the  man  called 
Bill,  bending-  over  Norman  and  again  surveying 
him.  “  He  must  have  taken  some  German  togs 
during  the  fighting.  He’s  a  young  officer  of  the 
Flying  Corps.  Name,  sir,  and  where  are  you  hurt?” 

Norman  tried  to  lift  his  head,  and  looked  at  the 
two  figures  standing  so  near  him  in  the  darkness. 

“  Where  am  I?”  he  asked,  answering  the  question 
with  one  of  his  own.  “  I — we — what  the  dickens 
has  happened?” 

“  There’s  been  a  big  fight  near  Ypres.  You  must 
have  been  with  the  Canadians,  and - ” 

“  Lor!”  gasped  our  hero,  beginning  to  remember. 
“We  were  in  that  armoured  car,  Jim  and  I.  Where 
is  the  old  beggar,  and — wounded,  did  you  say?” 

“  Ain’t  you?” 

“Of  course  he  is,”  the  second  man  exclaimed 
promptly.  “  Look  at  this.  His  shirt’s  all  stained, 
and  so  is  his  coat.  That  left  arm  is  lying  as  if  it 
were  fractured.  Stand  with  your  back  to  the  enemy, 
Bill,  and  let’s  have  a  careful  look  at  him.  Sure  his 
arm’s  broken.  You  lie  still  there,  sir,  for  a  bit, 
while  we  fix  you  up.” 

The  fellow  had  a  haversack  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  while  his  comrade  carried  a  water-bottle, 
in  which  spirit  was  mixed  with  the  water.  A 
draught  wonderfully  revived  Norman,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  realize  now  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
conscious,  while  he  was  certainly  feeling  thoroughly 
weak  and  helpless.  Then,  with  a  dexterity  which 
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spoke  of  much  practice,  the  two  men  slit  his  sleeve 
up,  and  opened  the  side  seam  of  his  coat,  presently 
exposing  a  wound  through  the  shoulder. 

“  Hum  !  Bullet ;  but  not  simple,”  said  Bill  as  he 
threw  a  gleam  on  the  shoulder.  “  Should  say  it  was 
shrapnel  bullet.  Hold  him  up,  Joe,  while  I  dress  it.” 

Norman  couldn’t  watch  the  operation,  or  other¬ 
wise  he  would  have  been  consumed  with  interest. 
For  Bill  set  about  the  matter  with  much  vigour,  and 
more  skill  than  one  would  have  suspected.  Break¬ 
ing  open  a  first -field  dressing,  he  extracted  the 
iodine  ampul  and,  smashing  the  glass  container, 
painted  the  wound  at  the  front  and  at  the  back  of  the 
shoulder  liberally.  Then  he  clapped  the  dressing 
on  one  of  the  wounds,  while  his  comrade  supplied 
him  with  a  second  for  the  other.  In  a  few  minutes 
Norman  was  wearing  his  damaged  arm  in  a  sling 
and  was  feeling  wonderfully  comfortable.  But  still 
he  was  in  anything  but  a  safe  position.  Bullets 
whistled  and  whizzed  past  the  three  every  now  and 
again,  while  shells  burst  in  many  directions. 
Indeed,  that  terrible  cannonade  was  still  being  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  new  line  to  which  our  troops  were 
retiring  was  being  searched  by  the  enemy. 

“  Now  we’ll  get  a  stretcher,”  said  Bill.  “  You’re 
all  right,  sir?  Feeling  better?” 

“  Much,  thank  you,”  answered  Norman,  as  he  lay 
back  and  thought  of  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  him  by  these  two  bearers.  Then  he  heard 
one  of  them  whistle,  and  presently  two  men  ap¬ 
proached  and  halted  beside  him. 

“Now  lift  him  on.  Go  easy,  mates.  He’s  got 
a  broken  shoulder,  I  think.  There  you  are,  sir. 
You’ll  be  at  the  advance  dressing-station  before 
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you  can  look  round,  and  back  in  England  before 
you’re  many  hours  older.” 

Long  before  Norman  could  manage  to  answer, 
Bill  and  his  comrade  were  off  in  their  search  for 
other  wounded  men  or  officers.  He  had  meanwhile 
been  gently  lifted  on  to  a  stretcher,  and  now  found 
that  the  latter  had  been  placed  on  a  frame  between 
two  wheels,  on  which  he  was  being  pushed  as 
smoothly  as  the  rough  ground  would  allow  towards 
the  rear  of  the  British  trenches.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  stretcher  was  lifted  from  the  wheeled  frame,  and 
he  was  carried  into  a  building  somewhere  in  Ypres. 

“You’ll  have  to  go  on  at  once,  my  friend,”  said 
an  officer,  bending  over  him  and  examining  his 
damaged  shoulder.  “Those  boys  seem  to  have 
fixed  you  up  quite  nicely,  and  you’ll  do  till  you  get 
to  the  next  station.  Like  anything  to  drink  or  to 
eat?” 

Norman  begged  for  something  to  drink,  and  was 
given  a  cupful  of  hot  soup,  which  seemed  to  soothe 

him. 

“  Put  him  in  the  ambulance  now,”  the  officer 
ordered.  “  You’ll  be  out  of  the  range  of  their  shells 
soon,”  he  told  Norman,  “and  so  shall  we,  more 
or  less.  We’re  leaving  Ypres  now,  for  they  are 
smashing  the  town  to  pieces.” 

Norman  could  well  believe  that,  for  as  he  was 
borne  to  the  ambulance — a  long,  comfortable  motor 
ambulance  of  the  latest  pattern — a  shell  burst  on 
the  ruins  of  the  house  just  beside  him,  and  almost 
buried  the  ambulance  in  the  debris.  There  were 
crashes  farther  afield,  while,  as  the  car  extricated 
itself  by  backing  and  then  went  down  the  street, 
and  so  farther  away  from  the  actual  fighting,  shells 
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fell  on  either  hand,  in  front  and  behind,  stunning 
him  with  their  roar,  and  making  such  a  huge  rent 
in  the  road  at  one  point  that  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  managed  to  get  past. 

“Not  all  beer,  this  driving  ambulances,”  one  of 
the  medical  officers  told  him,  as  they  came  to  a  halt 
farther  along,  and  waited  for  a  convoy  of  ambu¬ 
lances  to  join  them.  “Our  fellows  are  almost 
asleep  with  fatigue;  and  what  with  long  hours  at 
the  wheel,  and  the  need  to  drive  without  any  lights 
(for  to  use  them  means  to  ask  for  a  shell),  it  isn’t  so 
wonderful  that  they  sometimes  run  into  shell-holes, 
and  that  some  of  the  vehicles  are  damaged.  Feel¬ 
ing  fine,  eh?  Well,  you’ll  be  in  clover  before 
long.” 

In  an  hour,  or  little  more,  Norman  was  carried 
into  the  Casualty  Clearing  Station,  and  found  him¬ 
self  in  an  officers’  ward,  once  a  schoolroom  and 
now  adapted  as  a  hospital.  A  nurse  bent  over  him 
as  he  was  deposited  gently  on  a  bed,  a  nurse  in 
the  uniform  of  the  British  Army  Nursing  Service. 
And  very  rapidly  she  tucked  him  in  between  the 
blankets.  Then  two  army  surgeons  approached, 
and  rapidly  examined  our  hero. 

“Dress  the  wounds  again,  and  send  him  down 
as  soon  as  possible,”  Norman  heard  them  say,  and 
was  within  ten  minutes  in  the  hands  of  a  younger 
surgeon,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  same  nurse  rapidly 
and  scientifically  dressed  his  wounds,  doing  so  far 
more  thoroughly  than  Bill  and  his  comrade  had 
been  able.  Iodine  was  painted  on  his  chest  when 
the  dressing  was  completed,  and  before  he  had  time 
to  cry  out  the  needle  of  a  syringe  had  been  intro¬ 
duced. 
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“Just  to  make  you  safe  against  tetanus — lock¬ 
jaw,  don’t  you  know,”  smiled  the  surgeon.  “  Got 
no  pain,  my  friend?” 

“  None,  thanks.  The  shoulder  seems  numbed, 
that’s  all,”  Norman  smiled  gamely  back  at  him. 

“Ah!  Good  pulse,  and  colour  getting  quite 
respectable.  He’ll  drop  off  to  sleep  with  a  little 
encouragement.  Give  him  some  tea,  Nurse,  and 
wrap  him  up  and  make  him  comfy.  He  can  go 
down  by  the  train  we’re  now  expecting.” 

It  was  midday  when  Norman  was  carried  out 
from  that  excellent  if  extemporized  hospital,  and 
was  popped  once  more  into  one  of  those  luxurious 
motor  ambulances.  It  rolled  swiftly  over  the  pave 
till  it  reached  the  railway  station,  where  our  hero 
was  taken  out  again,  and  was  gently  lifted  on  to 
one  of  the  cots  on  a  long  ambulance  train  waiting 
to  remove  the  wounded  farther  down  country.  In¬ 
deed,  three  hours  later  he  and  a  number  of  other 
wounded  reached  Boulogne,  where  again  ambu¬ 
lances  whisked  them  off  to  various  hospitals.  And 
three  days  later  he  walked  aboard  a  hospital  ship, 
and  puffed  his  cigarette  complacently  as  he  watched 
the  shores  of  France  receding. 

“  And  jolly  lucky  to  be  able  to  do  so,  let  me  tell 
you,  my  lad,”  Jim  said  as  he  strolled  along  the 
deck  with  him.  “There  are  men  who  got  far 
worse  injuries  in  that  fighting  at  Ypres,  and  there 
are  others  who  will  never  fight  again.  But  we — 
you  and  I,  Norman— we’re  particularly  lucky. 
For  we  had  that  do  with  the  armoured  car  first  of 
all,  and  that  might  easily  have  seen  the  last  of  us. 
As  for  the  Canadian  business,  did  ever  you  see 
such  fighters?” 
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They  compared  notes  as  to  their  wounds  and 
what  had  followed,  for  from  that  moment  when 
Norman  had  lost  consciousness  to  this,  when  he 
managed  to  walk  aboard  the  hospital  ship,  he  had 
seen  nothing  of  his  cousin.  And  yet  here  he  was, 
still,  as  ever,  smiling,  hobbling  rather  awkwardly, 
but  delighted  beyond  measure  at  meeting  his 
cousin. 

“  Bothered  awfully  about  you,  Norman,”  he  had 
said  when  they  sighted  one  another.  “  Lost  you 
altogether,  and  though  I  made  inquiries  no  one 
had  seen  you.  In  the  rush  of  having  to  deal  with 
our  wounded  it  wasn’t  possible  to  get  your  name 
at  the  hospitals;  and  besides,  I’d  got  winged  my¬ 
self,  which  put  a  stop  to  my  inquiries.  Disgusting, 
eh?  Beggar  of  a  German  who  was  wounded  and 
lying  in  our  lines  plugged  me  as  I  walked  past 
him.  Well,  it’s  only  a  hole  drilled  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  my  calf,  and  that’ll  be  mended  before 
long.  A  chap  will  enjoy  a  little  leave  at  home, 
and  then  go  back  to  it.  I’m  looking  forward  to 
some  real  flying.” 

Jim  had  done  flying  enough  already,  in  all  con¬ 
science,  so  that  what  he  meant  by  real  flying  it  was 
hard  to  imagine.  Yet  both  he  and  Norman  were 
to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  the  adventure  which 
they  had  just  passed  through  was  by  no  means  to 
be  the  last  one.  Besides,  there  was  that  man  Meyer 
to  be  contended  with,  though,  to  be  sure,  neither 
of  the  cousins  had  even  a  suspicion  of  his  existence. 
Monsieur  Lemoine,  of  the  cabaret  at  Ypres,  might 
be  quite  a  feature  of  that  ruined  town ;  or,  shall  we 
say,  he  might  have  been  in  those  palmy  days  of 
Ypres  now  passed  for  ever.  And  Fritz.  What  of 
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Fritz,  Norman’s  amiable  and  good-tempered  half- 
brother?  Was  that  the  figure  of  the  German  lieu¬ 
tenant  crouching  in  a  cellar  beneath  the  ruins  of  a 
house  which  had  once  been  a  cabaret  and  over  the 
door  of  which  the  name  Lemoine  had  once  been 
painted?  It  may  have  been.  It  may  have  been 
also  that  the  thin,  attenuated  figure  beside  him, 
hiding  in  the  farthest  corner,  was  that  of  Meyer,  of 
Monsieur  Lemoine,  of  the  one  who  had  sworn  to 
be  revenged  on  Jim  Fletcher. 

Whoever  they  might  have  been,  neither  Jim  nor 
Norman  was  even  aware  of  their  presence  in  that 
cellar,  or  cared  a  jot.  Improving  rapidly  from  their 
wounds,  and  now  out  of  hospital,  they  went  to  stay 
with  their  friends,  and  to  make  the  most  of  smiling 
England. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


At  Grips  with  the  Super-plane 

A  few  weeks  later  found  Major  Jim  Fletcher  at 
the  docks  calling  loudly  for  his  servant  Dan,  in 
fear  lest  the  boat  should  depart  without  him  and 
the  baggage. 

From  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Jim 
was  returning  to  the  front,  and  that  his  wound  had 
left  no  ill  effects.  We  may  say,  too,  that  Norman 
formed  one  of  the  party  also.  Not  that  he  pressed 
his  attentions  on  his  cousin,  for  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  decidedly  de  trop .  For  Gladys  Fairleigh 
accompanied  her  fiance  aboard  the  ship;  and  see¬ 
ing  that  she  was  dressed  in  nurse’s  uniform,  in  that 
very  attractive  and  essentially  business-like  uniform 
adopted  by  the  army  medical  nursing  services,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  had  undergone 
a  course  of  training  in  England,  and  was  now  on 
her  way  to  the  front  to  do  women’s  work  for  our 
wounded. 

That  was  why  Norman  disappeared  and  made 
himself  scarce  on  board  the  ship;  and  for  that  same 
reason  he  sheepishly  clambered  into  the  car  which 
met  them  at  Boulogne,  and  which  was  to  carry 
them  all  to  their  destination — Miss  Fairleigh  to  a 
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hospital,  and  Jim  and  Norman  to  the  flying  camp. 
Apologetically  he  clambered  into  the  car,  and  then 
did  his  best  to  disappear.  Indeed,  it  was  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  he  saw  the  lady  deposited  at  her 
destination. 

“  Now  perhaps  you’ll  give  a  fellow  a  little  of 
your  company,”  he  grumbled. 

“  Er — er — certainly,”  said  Jim  absent-mindedly. 
“  I— you - ” 

“  No,  sir,  we — we  are  going  back  to  duty.” 

“Precisely.  Yes?”  asked  Jim,  still  dreaming 
and  abstracted,  yet  polite  as  usual. 

“And  we’ve  work  to  do.  There’s  that  super¬ 
aeroplane.  I  thought - ” 

At  once  the  Major’s  eyes  brightened ;  he  shook 
off  the  immediate  past,  as  it  were,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  future. 

“Afraid  I  was  a  bit  distant,  sort  of  wool-gather¬ 
ing,”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

“  Just  a  trifle,”  answered  Norman  dryly,  and  then 
grinned  in  a  manner  which  caused  his  cousin  to 
glare  at  him,  and  then  burst  into  laughter. 

“  You  wait  a  bit,  young  ’un,”  he  said.  “  You’ll 
get  older  and  wiser,  and  will  meet  your  fate  same 
as  I’ve  done.  But  about  that  super-plane.  You 
know,  there  are  few  who  have  seen  it.  It’s  known 
that  the  enemy  have  built  at  least  one  of  this  new 
and  very  powerful  model,  and  it’s  equally  well 
known  that  they  expect  to  do  great  things  with  it  in 
the  way  of  smashing  up  our  fellows.  That’s  got  to 
be  seen.  We’ll  have  to  look  into  the  matter.  I’m 
going  to  have  a  shot  for  that  super-plane,  only,  of 
course,  like  every  careful  fellow,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  thing,  first  of  all,  and  then  work  out  the  proposi- 
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tion.  It’ll  be  like  taking  troops  into  battle.  A 
General  has  his  scheme  whereby  he  hopes  to  defeat 
the  enemy.  Then  we  must  have  a  scheme  of 
attack.” 

“We!  You  mean  then - ”  cried  Norman. 

“I  mean  that  you  will  do  the  gunning — that  is, 
if  you  like  and  our  commanding  officer  allows  it,” 
said  Jim.  “  It’ll  want  some  doing  too,”  he  declared 
emphatically.  “  This  super-plane  will  be  very  fast, 
and  that  gives  the  enemy  an  enormous  advantage; 
and  then,  from  what  I  hear,  it  appears  that  she 
carries  a  crew  of  some  six  men,  and  more  than  one 
quick-firer.  That’ll  want  thinking  about  seriously. 
We  shall  w'ant  the  fastest  two-seater  machine  our 
fellows  possess,  and  shall  have  to  rig  our  own 
machine-gun  so  that  it’ll  operate  in  almost  any 
direction.  That’s  your  job,  Norman,  and  you 
had  better  get  busy  and  think  the  thing  out.” 

Jim  lapsed  into  silence,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
driving  the  car  and  that  Norman  sat  beside  him, 
Norman  too  was  perforce  compelled  to  hold  his 
tongue.  For  though  he  tried  on  occasions  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  his  cousin,  the  gallant  Major 
seemed  to  be  wool-gathering  again. 

“Was  he”,  Norman  wondered,  “thinking  about 
that  huge  super-aeroplane  which  the  Germans  had 
constructed,  and  which  had  been  seen  flying  over 
our  lines;  was  he  cogitating  deeply  as  to  how  best 
to  meet  its  attack  and  how  to  beat  it  off;  or  was 
he - ” 

Jim’s  face  was  profoundly  radiant.  His  fair 
moustache  seemed  to  curl  upwards  as  he  smiled, 
while  everything  his  eye  lit  on  seemed  to  cause  him 
the  utmost  enjoyment.  The  thing  nettled  Norman, 
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for  it  seemed  to  him  obvious  enough  that  whatever 
his  cousin  was  considering,  it  was  certainly  not  this 
battle  in  the  air  which  he  and  Norman  were  to 
undertake  in  the  near  future.  Yet,  like  a  wise  man, 
the  young  officer  sat  silent  himself,  sketching  out 
as  it  were  in  his  brain  some  novel  position  for  a 
machine-gun  on  an  aeroplane,  and  wondering  how 
he  could  improve  upon  it. 

Let  us  be  quite  frank  with  regard  to  his  cousin. 
If  Jim  had  been  about  to  enter  an  aeroplane  within 
the  hour,  and  to  ascend  to  meet  that  super-plane  of 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  he  would  have  been 
just  as  blithe  and  happy  as  he  was  at  that  moment, 
just  as  unconcerned  and  at  his  ease.  In  other  days, 
before  the  commencement  of  this  war,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
thoughts  to  such  a  coming  encounter,  but  it  was 
natural  that  the  active  brain  of  the  gallant  Major 
should  be  engaged  with  that  which  was  of  supremest 
importance  in  his  own  particular  mind.  Then  let 
us  say  that  this  coming  conflict  had  almost  slipped 
his  memory,  while  the  eyes  of  Major  Jim  Fletcher 
dwelt  in  imagination  on  that  figure  which  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  aboard  the  steamer  crossing  the 
Channel  that  day,  and  which  had  tripped  up  the 
steps  of  the  hospital  where  Gladys  Fairleigh  was  to 
spend  a  few  days. 

“  By  George!”  he  exclaimed,  sotto  voce ,  whereat 
Norman  turned  upon  him  swiftly.  “Ain’t  she 
splendid !” 

“Who?  What?  Who’s  she?”  demanded  his 
cousin. 

Then  lamely  the  Major  acknowledged  in  a  half¬ 
shamefaced  sort  of  way: 
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“Why  Gladys,  of  course,  you  duffer!” 

“Oh!”  growled  Norman  again,  and  then  sighed 
heavily ;  for  this  was  a  matter  which  the  younger 
officer  could  hardly  understand.  It  made  him  angry, 
in  fact,  indignant,  impatient  with  his  cousin,  when 
he  realized  that  here  was  Jim  thinking  about  his 
fiancee,  when  there  was  that  super-aeroplane  to  en¬ 
gage  his  whole  attention. 

Yet  Jim  was  not  to  be  blamed.  Let  us  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  the  reader  that  amongst  the  many  hundreds 
of  charming  nurses  who  have  gone  to  the  front,  and 
who  labour  so  heroically  with  our  wounded,  who 
are  indeed  a  godsend  to  every  poor  fellow  that  finds 
his  way  to  the  hospital,  none  were  more  charming 
than  Gladys  Fairleigh.  In  that  distinguished  uni¬ 
form  of  the  nursing  service,  with  her  head  held 
so  splendidly  erect,  and  her  lithe  and  active  figure, 
Gladys  was  a  picture  which  caused  the  eye  of  many 
a  Thomas  Atkins  to  turn  aside  in  admiration. 
Then  why  should  Jim  not  admire?  Why  should 
his  thoughts  not  be  filled  with  the  memory  of  his 
fiancee?  And  where  was  wonder  in  the  fact  that 
she  absorbed  every  waking  thought  at  the  moment, 
despite  that  aerial  flight  in  prospect? 

However,  their  arrival  at  the  aerodrome  brought 
the  Major  to  his  senses,  and  very  soon  he  and 
Norman  were  with  their  comrades.  The  days 
which  followed  were  filled  with  their  preparations 
to  meet  the  German  super-plane,  and  for  hours 
together  Norman  sat  in  the  observer’s  seat  of  the 
machine  they  were  to  employ,  rigging  up  his 
machine-gun,  altering  its  position,  testing  it  at 
various  angles,  and  assuring  himself  time  and 
again  that  he  had  everything  ready.  Imagine, 
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then,  his  excitement  when  one  sunny  morning  the 
telephone  in  the  camp  rang  loudly,  and  the  news 
was  shouted  over  the  lines  that  an  enormous  enemy 
aeroplane  had  been  seen  hovering  over  the  ruined 
town  of  Ypres. 

“Super-plane  flying  right  over  our  heads,”  the 
officer  told  him  excitedly.  “It’s  bang  over  the 
ruined  tower  of  the  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres  at  this 
moment,  and  so  high  up  that  our  guns  don’t  reach 
it.  Send  someone  out  to  attack  it.” 

“Right!  Hope  it’ll  stay  there.  Coming  at 
once,”  Jim  told  him  laconically. 

He  put  the  telephone  receiver  down  and  strolled 
out  into  the  open. 

“German  super-plane  above  Ypres,  sir,”  he  re¬ 
ported  to  his  commanding  officer.  “  If  you  don’t 
object,  I - ” 

“Why,  certainly,  of  course.  Get  off  at  once, 
Jim,”  the  officer  commanded,  “and  good  luck, 
my  boy!  Good  luck!  You’re  taking  that  cousin 
of  yours,  aren’t  you?” 

“Norman  Beamish?  Yes,  sir.” 

“A  gallant  fellow,”  declared  the  Colonel.  “  Be 
cautious,  Jim;  remember  you’re  one  of  my  best 
officers,  and  I  don’t  want  to  lose  you.  Be  cautious, 
my  boy!  But  bring  the  enemy  down,  and  it’ll  be 
a  fine  feather  in  your  cap.  There!  The  best  of 
luck  to  you!” 

They  gripped  hands  and  parted:  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  to  leap  on  board  a  car  and  race  in  the 
direction  of  Ypres;  while  Jim  climbed,  with  the 
agility  of  a  monkey,  into  the  pilot’s  seat  of  his 
machine.  Norman  followed  him,  smiling  and 
joking  with  some  of  his  young  brother  officers. 
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Then  the  mechanic  went  to  the  propeller  and  gave 
it  a  pull  over.  The  engine  started  instantly,  and 
began  to  hum  loudly.  Jim  looked  round  with  that 
quiet,  cool,  quizzical  gaze  for  which  they  knew 
him,  and  then  nodded  to  the  men  who  stood  at  the 
blocks  beneath  the  chassis  wheels. 

“So  long!”  the  officers  shouted,  “and  good 
luck!” 

“So  long,  you  chaps!”  Norman  bellowed  back 

at  them;  “  and— er — er — I  say - ”  he  yelled,  as 

the  machine  got  into  rapid  motion,  “expect  us 
back  for  lunch — and  do,  for  goodness’  sake,  have 
something  decent.” 

The  machine  was  off,  the  propeller  roared  as  it 
raced  through  the  air  and  dragged  the  aeroplane 
onward.  Then  the  wings  got  on  the  air,  and  a 
moment  later  they  were  soaring. 

“Just  the  very  morning  for  an  outing,”  shouted 
Jim,  swinging  his  head  round  as  they  left  the  camp 
and  their  comrades.  “  Have  a  look  round,  lad, 
and  make  quite  sure  that  you’ve  everything  in 
readiness.  For  once  we  sight  those  beggars  I 
shall  go  slick  for  them.” 

Yet  the  wily  Major  did  not  pursue  a  direct 
course  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Ypres.  Indeed, 
he  was  far  too  skilful  and  too  knowing  a  pilot  to 
emerge  into  the  open  and  fly  direct  towards  the 
quarry  he  wished  to  engage. 

“They’d  see  us  from  the  far  distance,  Norman,” 
he  told  his  cousin  ;  though  told  is  hardly  the  correct 
expression,  seeing  that  the  roar  of  the  engine  and 
of  the  propeller,  and  the  surging  wind  which 
rushed  past  them,  made  ordinary  telling  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Up  there  where  they  were,  far 
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above  the  soil  of  Flanders,  with  green  fields  stretch¬ 
ing  unending  beneath  them,  fields  deliciously  fresh 
and  green  now  that  spring  had  passed  and  the 
early  summer  come — where  roads  ran  hither  and 
thither,  mere  ribbons  of  white  at  that  height, 
ribbons  edged  for  the  most  part  by  a  double 
fringe  of  green  trees  which  gave  shelter  to  hun¬ 
dreds  treading  the  pave  beside  them — up  there  no 
man  could  hold  ordinary  conversation,  for  the 
noise  was  deafening.  Had  there  been  no  engine 
hammering  out  its  sounds,  roaring  and  vibrating 
as  it  put  forth  its  utmost  energy,  there  was  still 
that  persistent,  everlasting,  tearing  wind,  which 
made  a  man  gasp  for  breath  because  there  was  so 
much  of  it,  which  blew  colour  into  the  faces  of 
those  exposed  to  it,  which  tore  words  from  their 
lips  before  they  were  uttered,  and  which  tore  also 
at  every  exposed  part  of  their  persons — at  their 
caps,  securely  tied  to  their  heads,  at  their  coats  and 
mufflers,  at  the  very  seats  upon  which  they  were  so 
precariously  seated.  A  man  must  needs  shout  up 
there,  must  bellow  his  words,  while  the  one  who 
answered  must  place  his  lips  quite  close  to  the  other’s 
ear  to  make  his  words  understandable. 

“They’d  spot  us  at  once,  don’t  you  know,”  }im 
bellowed,  giving  a  wink  in  his  cousin’s  direction. 
“  That  ain’t  the  way  to  tackle  ’em.  We  must  drop 
on  ’em  unawares,  when  they  ain’t  looking.  So 
here’s  for  Mont  Rouge.” 

What  a  picture  it  was  beneath  them ! — those  acres 
upon  acres  of  fields,  those  ribbons  of  roads  criss¬ 
crossing,  and  bearing  upon  their  paved  surface, 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  lining  trees,  those  hun¬ 
dreds  of  British  Tommies,  those  numerous  motor- 
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lorries,  as  well  as  many  a  car  and  many  a  motor¬ 
bicycle  ridden  by  some  scorching'  dispatch-rider. 
Norman  glanced  downward  and  was  fascinated. 

“Sometimes  wish  I  was  back  in  the  Dispatch 
Corps,”  he  thought.  “There’s  movement  for  you! 
There’s  work !  A  chap  can  scorch  to  his  heart’s 
content  without  fear  of  policemen.  But - ” 

Yes,  there  was  a  but,  and  the  but  took  the  shape 
of  this  aeroplane. 

“  How  magnificent  to  be  soaring  here,  to  be 
able  to  look  on  at  all  that  movement  down  below, 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it  all,  and  yet  so  detached, 
so  different,  so  separated  from  it.  Magnificent!” 

“  Mont  Rouge!”  yelled  Jim.  “  Got  that  gun  in 
going  order?” 

Norman  had,  and  at  once  turned  his  eye  toward 
the  hill  which  erects  itself  so  abruptly  within  sight 
of  Ypres,  and  within  a  stone’s-throw  almost  of  the 
hill  of  Sheppenburg,  from  which  the  town  can  be 
so  clearly  seen. 

“Look  out  for  that  enemy  aeroplane,”  shouted 
Jim,  as  he  steered  a  course  toward  the  hill,  taking 
care,  however,  to  keep  low  down  and  below  its 
shelter.  “  I’m  going  to  make  her  climb  fast  the 
moment  we’ve  crossed  above  the  hill,  and  shall 
send  her  direct  toward  Ypres.  Look  out  for  sparks 
then,  my  boy,  and  don’t  forget  that  the  fellow 
who  gets  his  shots  in  first  has  the  best  of  the 
argument.” 

The  machine  turned  abruptly  as  they  flew  behind 
the  hill,  and  swinging  over  on  one  wing,  at  an 
angle  which  would  have  made  a  novice  giddy,  shot 
towards  the  very  summit.  It  looked  for  a  brief 
while  as  if  they  would  collide  with  this  mass  of 
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earth  or  with  the  two  or  three  cottages  and  the  old 
inn  which  adorn  the  top.  But,  of  a  sudden,  Jim 
pushed  the  tail  of  the  aeroplane  downward,  and 
accelerating  his  engine,  sent  the  machine  on  an 
upward  course.  They  shot  toward  the  clouds  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  and  surmounting  the 
hill  climbed  with  speed  and  rapidity.  Ten  minutes 
later  Norman  gave  vent  to  a  shout,  and  nudged  his 
cousin. 

“  There  she  is!”  he  bellowed.  “  Right  over  the 
town,  and  being  potted  at  this  very  instant  by  our 
anti-aircraft  guns.  My!  Ain’t  she  a  height  up! 
Will  you  ever  do  it?” 

For  answer  his  cousin  grinned  at  him  and  swung 
his  directing  lever  over.  Then,  once  again,  they 
tipped  on  to  one  wing  at  a  giddy  angle,  and  went 
swirling  along  in  a  wide  circle.  And  as  they 
circled  they  climbed,  climbed  even  faster,  for  there 
was  a  powerful  engine  aboard  the  machine;  climbed 
till  those  few  cottages  and  the  old  inn  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mont  Rouge  looked  but  specks  on  the  land¬ 
scape.  As  for  the  latter,  at  that  elevation  hills 
were  utterly  levelled,  while  even  those  riband¬ 
like  roads  had  begun  to  merge  into  the  general 
green  of  the  landscape.  But  Ypres — those  still¬ 
smoking  ruins  were  far  more  in  evidence;  and 
circling  above  them,  a  mere  dot  in  the  far  distance 
as  yet,  but  distinguishable  for  all  that,  was  the 
enemy  aeroplane,  cruising  above  the  handiwork 
of  the  Huns,  and,  no  doubt,  still  undamaged  by  the 
shells  which  those  anti-aircraft  guns  fired  at  her, 
and  which  could  be  seen  bursting  in  beautiful  white 
puffs  of  smoke  in  the  pale  blue  of  the  heavens. 

“  Nine  thousand  feet,”  shouted  Jim  a  little  later. 
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“That’ll  do.  By  the  time  we’ve  covered  the  five 
miles  to  Ypres  we  shall  have  climbed  a  good  deal 
higher.  Should  say  the  enemy  was  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  up.  That  means  that  we  want 
to  get  higher.” 

Once  more  he  swung  his  machine,  and  then 
straightening  it,  set  it  direct  for  the  distant  and 
ruined  town.  As  for  Norman,  he  stood  up  in  the 
after  “cab”  of  the  machine  and  carefully  in¬ 
spected  his  machine-guns.  Placed  high,  so  that 
it  could  fire  above  Jim’s  head,  one  was  capable  also 
of  being  swung  sideways  in  either  direction;  while 
in  rear  of  the  cab — an  addition  made  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Norman — was  a  second  gun,  equally 
movable,  air-cooled  like  the  other,  and  capable  of 
firing  downward  or  upward  at  an  acute  angle. 
Already  belts  of  cartridges  were  fitted  to  both, 
while  spare  belts  were  secured  close  handy. 

“Keep  well  ahead  and  above  her,”  he  shouted 
in  Jim’s  ear,  having  made  sure  that  his  guns  were 
in  readiness.  “I’ll  use  the  gun  right  aft  and  fire 
down  upon  her.” 

“Supposing  she’s  so  armed  as  to  be  able  to  fire 
forward  and  upward?”  his  cousin  answered,  as  he 
still  pushed  the  plane  upward. 

“Then  we’ll  have  to  change  tactics.” 

The  pilot  nodded  promptly,  a  nod  full  of  wisdom, 
and  bent  forward  toward  his  machine. 

“Ten  thousand  feet  up,”  he  told  his  cousin. 
“  I’m  going  to  circle  about  that  beggar  for  a  while 
and  get  him  to  show  his  intentions.  Don’t  forget 
that  he’s  new  to  us,  and  may  have  a  trick  or  two 
up  his  sleeve  with  which  we’re  unfamiliar.  So  we’ll 
keep  our  distance,  entice  him  to  give  his  tricks 
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away  and  show  his  hand,  and  then  pounce  down 
upon  him.” 

The  ruined  Cloth  Hall  lay  almost  directly  be¬ 
neath  them  now,  while  the  enemy  aeroplane  was 
swooping  over  the  far  edge  of  the  wrecked  town. 
Those  guns  which  had  continued  at  times  to  fire 
at  her  suddenly  ceased  as  Jim  steered  his  machine 
toward  the  enemy.  Indeed,  down  below,  in  those 
hidden  and  well-dug-in  gun  positions,  officers  and 
men  stood  at  the  openings  of  their  “funk”  holes 
and  watched  and  waited. 

“  Going  to  be  a  duel  in  the  air,  something  unlike 
anything  we’ve  ever  seen,”  one  officer  shouted  to 
another,  as  he  raised  his  glasses  and  fixed  them  on 
the  British  aeroplane,  distinguishable  by  the  tri¬ 
coloured  ring  painted  on  the  underside  of  each 
wing.  “Bah!  Too  high  up  and  going  too  fast 
to  say  whose  plane  it  is,  but — jingo! — I  do  believe 
that  that’s  Jim  Fletcher.  You  know  Jim  Fletcher,” 
he  told  his  comrades  with  enthusiasm.  “That 
chap  who’s  made  such  a  stir.  The  fellow  who’s 
made  raids  into  Germany,  and,  by  gad!  the  chap 
who’s  managed  to  rescue  a  girl  and  get  engaged 
to  her.  Hooray  for  Jim  Fletcher!” 

There  was  silence  after  that,  while  glasses  were 
glued  upon  the  plane  hovering  overhead  and  upon 
the  sweeping  course  of  the  huge  German  machine 
at  which  those  gunners  had  been  aiming.  For 
huge  she  was,  a  sight  hardly  ever  seen  before, 
and  then  only  lately.  Indeed,  it  made  Norman 
draw  a  deep  breath  as  he  cast  his  eyes  toward 
the  enemy. 

“  Big  as  a  house,”  he  thought.  “  Got  a  double 
fuselage,  huge  wings,  and  two  engines.  My! 
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She’s  got  speed  too.  We  shall  have  to  be  precious 
nippy.” 

They  would  have  to  be  artful,  too,  to  show  all 
their  skill;  and  no  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Flying  Corps  was  better  suited  for  this  coming 
match  than  was  his  cousin.  Jim  saw  that  machine 
too,  and  took  in  every  item  of  her  construction. 
He  realized  her  speed  unconsciously,  and  fixed  one 
eye  upon  the  crew  she  carried. 

“Two  machine-guns  at  least,”  he  thought,  “and 
plenty  of  men  to  fight  ’em,  so  that  if  we  knock  one 
out  there’ll  be  others  to  take  his  place.  As  to  her 
speed,  well,  she’s  fast,  and  there’s  no  denying  it. 
That  means  that  we  shall  have  to  take  the  centre  of 
the  circle  and  let  her  do  the  speed  work  outside  us. 
We  shall  have  to  make  up  for  absence  of  speed  and 
power  by  sudden  darts  to  one  side,  by  nose  dives, 
by  side  slips  and  all  the  rest  of  it.” 

His  experienced  eyes  were  fastened  for  a  while 
upon  the  guns  the  enemy  carried,  now  clearly  vis¬ 
ible;  and  as  if  to  tempt  the  Germans  to  show  what 
they  were  capable  of,  as  if  also  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  size  and  formidable  strength  of  this  enemy 
had  unnerved  him  and  made  him  wish  to  flee  from 
the  conflict,  he  put  his  lever  over  and  sent  the  aero¬ 
plane  tipping  on  one  wing  again,  till  she  had  slewed 
completely  round  and  was  soaring  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

“  What  did  I  tell  you?”  he  shouted  at  his  cousin, 
smiling  his  satisfaction.  “  Ain’t  those  bullets!” 

Were  they  bullets,  indeed!  As  if  anyone  could 
have  failed  to  know  what  had  happened.  Why, 
even  the  beat  of  the  propeller  and  the  roar  of  the 
engine  failed  to  drown  the  sudden,  spasmodic, 
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staccato  rat-tat-tat  of  the  machine-guns.  Indeed, 
two  of  them  had  opened  upon  this  adventurous 
British  aeroplane,  and  a  sudden  and  mysterious 
zip,  zip  behind  told  Norman  that  two  of  the  bullets 
had  hit  them.  Then  the  German  super-plane  swung 
ponderously  toward  them,  careening  so  that  every 
item  of  her  construction  could  be  seen:  the  position 
of  her  engines,  for  two  huge  petrol  motors  drove 
the  propellers  which  pulled  her  through  the  air; 
the  location  of  her  crew,  and  the  exact  site  of  the 
machine-guns  they  were  operating.  Her  girth  was 
vast  indeed,  the  stretch  of  her  superimposed  planes 
immense,  while  the  double  fuselage,  with  the  dupli¬ 
cated  tail,  gave  her  an  almost  uncanny  appearance. 
Somehow  or  other,  as  Norman  stared  at  her  and 
took  in  every  feature  of  this  war  machine  —  a 
machine  which  proved  to  be  even  armoured  against 
the  bullets  of  an  aggressor  —  and  saw  the  giant 
black  crosses  painted  on  her  rudders  and  upon  the 
under  part  of  her  lower  plane,  he  could  not  help 
but  liken  those  crosses  to  the  old-fashioned  pirates’ 
symbol,  to  the  skull  and  cross-bones.  The  whole 
machine  had  the  appearance  of  a  ruthless  privateer, 
bent  on  one  thing  alone,  and  that  destruction. 

Now  she  was  swirling  and  swooping  toward 
them  at  such  a  pace  that  the  distance  between  the 
two  machines  seemed  to  melt  away.  She  had 
stopped  firing,  too,  a  point  which  the  crafty  Jim 
instantly  pointed  out  to  his  cousin. 

“Shows  you’re  wrong,  Norman  boy,”  he  yelled. 
“She  can’t  fire  forward,  at  any  rate  at  this  angle, 
for  we’re  only  a  little  above  her.  That’s  one  point 
we’ve  learned.  Now  let’s  see  how  she  can  dodge 
about.” 
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The  aeroplane  canted  over  till  she  was  on  the 
very  tip  of  one  wing  and,  swooping  round,  dived 
off  at  a  right  angle.  Then  a  dexterous  twist  of 
one  of  the  levers  sent  her  nosing  upward,  sent  her 
rushing  to  the  same  elevation  as  she  had  held 
before,  while  it  left  the  giant  enemy  rushing  onward 
on  the  old  course,  like  a  greyhound  when  its  quarry 
has  suddenly  doubled.  Indeed,  in  the  flash  of  a 
few  seconds  the  distance  between  the  two  machines 
had  increased  remarkably,  a  fact  which  set  Jim 
chuckling  more  than  ever. 

“She’s  fast,”  he  hurled  over  his  shoulder  at 
Norman,  “  but  she’s  clumsy  when  compared 
with  this  little  machine.  Let’s  see  what  game 
she’ll  try  next.  We’ll  still  pretend  that  we’re 
frightened.” 

Those  who  watched  the  opening  moves  of  this 
aerial  duel  from  below  muttered  beneath  their 
breath  as  they  saw  their  own  machine  fleeing,  or 
apparently  fleeing,  from  the  enemy. 

“Surely,”  began  one  gallant  young  gunner 
officer — so  young,  in  fact,  that  his  face  was  hairless 
— “surely  the  beggars  ain’t  going  to  turn  tail  and 
run  !  Why,  now - ” 

“  Don’t  you  worry,”  a  brother  officer  said  with 
some  emphasis,  not  bothering  to  remove  the  cigar¬ 
ette  which  dangled  from  his  lips;  “don’t  you  get 
thinkin’  things  like  that,  Fairclough.  That’s  Jim 
Fletcher  up  there,  and  he’s  a  hot  ’un.  He’s  wily, 
too,  as  wily  as  they  make  ’em,  and  he’ll  give  the 
Germans  a  run  for  their  money.” 

“Pom-pom!  pom-pom!”  They  could  hear  the 
machine-guns  of  the  enemy  even  down  there,  while 
they  noticed  that  the  German  plane  had  swung 
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round,  though  ponderously,  when  compared  with 
the  British  machine.  It  had  then  raced  after  Jim 
Fletcher,  and  then  had  sheered  off  at  a  tangent  till 
its  speed  took  it  well  away  and  at  a  broad  angle — 
till,  in  fact,  its  line  of  flight  and  its  superior  speed 
had  brought  it  almost  broadside  on  to  Norman  and 
his  cousin.  Then  again  those  machine-guns  opened, 
causing  Jim  to  twist  his  lever  once  more  and  send 
his  plane  darting  off  in  a  wide  circle,  which  soon 
developed  into  a  straight  flight  in  the  very  opposite 
direction  to  that  pursued  by  the  enemy.  The  gal¬ 
lant  Major’s  face  was  wreathed  with  smiles  and 
coated  with  castor  oil  from  his  engine  when  he 
turned  his  head  and  shouted  again  to  his  cousin. 

“It’s  certain,  sure  as  eggs  now,”  he  bellowed. 
“She  can  operate  her  guns  for  broadside  shooting, 
and  perhaps  right  aft.  But  she  can’t  shoot  direct 
ahead  or  slightly  upward  or  downward.  That 
means  that  our  place  is  just  in  front  of  her,  and  see¬ 
ing  that  she’s  faster  than  we  are,  a  trifle  higher 
than  she  is,  for  otherwise  she  would  be  into  us 
before  we  could  steer  out  of  her  way.  Get  that 
after  gun  in  shape,  lad.  I’m  going  to  manoeuvre 
for  position.” 

And  manoeuvre  Jim  did,  till  the  Germans  aboard 
that  opposing  craft,  from  having  gloated  over  an 
imagined  coming  victory,  from  having  cast  scorn 
upon  their  adversary  because  of  his  evident  inten¬ 
tion  to  escape,  became  slowly  and  gradually  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  being  played  with;  that 
this  pilot  aboard  the  British  machine,  who  as  yet 
had  not  fired  a  round  at  them,  was  merely  investi¬ 
gating  their  powers,  drawing  them  out  as  it  were, 
had  indeed  caused  them  already  to  throw  their 
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cards  clearly  on  this  aerial  table.  Twisting  this 
way  and  that,  darting  hither  and  thither,  and  nega¬ 
tiving  the  huge  advantage  possessed  by  the  enemy 
aeroplane,  because  of  its  superior  speed,  by  his  own 
superior  swiftness  in  turning  and  changing  eleva¬ 
tion  and  direction,  Jim  managed  after  a  while  so  to 
baffle  the  Germans  and  to  perplex  them  that  on 
two  occasions  at  least  he  contrived  to  make  a  sudden 
dart  in  their  direction  while  they  were  clumsily 
turning,  and  just  as  promptly  to  remove  himself 
from  a  position  of  possible  danger. 

“  Next  time  you  can  pop  off  at  ’em,”  he  sang  out 
to  Norman.  “  I’m  going  to  make  a  rush  in,  and 
flop  just  above  and  in  front  of  ’em.  Get  your  after 
gun  ready.” 

Norman  slewed  himself  round  in  the  cab  of  the 
aeroplane,  and  turning  his  seat,  squatted  down 
upon  it,  his  hand  gripping  the  butt  of  the  weapon 
and  his  finger  close  to  the  trigger.  Lest  someone 
should  exclaim  at  this  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  butt  and  a  trigger  to  a  machine-gun,  let  us 
hasten  to  reassure  the  reader.  We  are  dealing,  not 
with  the  customary  machine-gun,  a  comparatively 
ponderous  affair  meant  for  use  on  land  or  on  ship¬ 
board,  but  with  that  devised  specially  for  work  in 
aerial  warfare,  a  different  proposition  altogether. 
For  weight  still  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
aeronautics,  and  in  the  heavier-than-air  machine 
weight  must  be  cut  and  the  designer  must  see  that 
the  friction  of  his  planes  and  the  weight  superim¬ 
posed  upon  them  does  not  muzzle  and  render  inert 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

Were  it  not  for  this  one  all-important  question, 
indeed,  a  machine  might  be  built  with  enormous 
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petrol  tanks  which  would  make  unlimited  flights 
possible,  and  would  bring  it  about  that  the  aviator 
might  remain  in  the  air  for  days  rather  than  hours, 
as  is  now  the  case.  Or  let  someone  discover  a 
fluid — a  gas  if  you  will — a  substance  of  whatever 
consistency,  gaseous  or  solid  or  fluid,  but  light, 
light  as  the  air  which  surrounds  us,  and  then,  in 
retaliation  for  those  cowardly  Zeppelin  attacks 
which  have  killed  non-combatants  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  Berlin  would  most  certainly 
be  visited  by  our  heavier-than-air  craft,  and  reprisals 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy.  But  such  a  substance 
does  not  yet  exist.  The  scientist  has  yet  to  discover 
it.  Weight  is  a  matter  which  must  be  studiously 
considered,  and  seeing  that  that  is  so,  the  ordinary 
machine-gun  is  impracticable  for  air-craft  duels. 
Let  it  rest  at  that.  It  is  not  our  object  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  a  subject  further,  for  most  obvious 
reasons. 

“Look  out!”  shouted  Jim  a  few  moments  later. 
“  I’m  going  to  make  for  them.” 

Just  at  that  time  the  two  machines  were  cruising 
in  a  wide  circle  above  the  ruins  of  Ypres,  Jim  well 
in  advance  of  the  other,  and  the  German  apparently 
precluded  from  opening  fire  because  of  the  forward 
position  of  the  British.  Evidently  it  was  her  object 
to  get  once  more  broadside  on  with  her  opponent, 
and  more  than  once  she  had  suddenly  diverted  her 
course  and  had  shot  out  at  a  tangent.  But  always 
the  crafty  Jim  nullified  the  move  by  diverting  his 
own  machine,  so  that  they  still  continued  much  in 
the  same  position,  yet  circling  all  the  while  in  huge, 
wide-spreading  circles.  It  was  when  the  German 
pilot  attempted  for  the  fifth  time  to  shoot  out,  and 
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so  get  Jim  broadside  on,  that  the  latter  showed  of 
what  stuff  his  machine  was  made  and  of  what  skill 
he  himself  was  possessed. 

“Look  out!”  he  cautioned  his  cousin.  “I’m 
going  to  make  her  fizz.” 

Make  her  fizz  Jim  certainly  did.  He  banked  his 
aeroplane  so  sharply  that  she  positively  stood  on 
the  very  tip  of  one  wing,  a  manoeuvre  at  which  the 
Major  was  an  expert.  Then,  when  the  swing  had 
taken  him  in  a  complete  circle — had,  in  fact,  twisted 
the  machine  on  its  tail— he  shot  a  trifle  downward 
as  he  moved  toward  the  enemy,  crossing  only  a  few 
feet  in  front  of  her  as  she  shot  out  on  her  new 
course.  Then  Jim  pulled  his  levers  with  a  ven¬ 
geance,  and  once  more  swinging  the  aeroplane  on 
to  the  course  she  had  formerly  held,  shot  her  up¬ 
ward.  It  was  at  that  precise  moment  that  the 
German  pilot  tugged  at  his  own  levers,  while  he 
growled  an  oath  into  his  turned-up  collar.  Indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  rush  of  wind  the  man  was  perspiring. 
He  was  on  trial — that  he  knew  now,  though  he 
would  have  pooh-poohed  the  idea  a  little  earlier. 
He  must  either  retire  from  this  contest  or  must 
fight  it  out,  and  already  he  had  become  fearful  of 
that  twisting,  twirling  British  machine  and  of  the 
cool  judgment  and  dash  of  the  man  who  handled  it. 
Indeed,  intuitively,  as  the  minutes  had  sped  by,  he 
had  gathered  the  fact,  the  awkward  fact  we  may 
add,  that  he  had  found  his  match  in  Jim  Fletcher. 
It  made  him  growl  angry  oaths  when  he  realized 
that  the  huge  speed  of  his  own  giant  machine  was 
of  little  or  no  avail.  It  was  a  demoralizing  fact 
also,  and  one  which  made  his  own  judgment  just  a 
little  uncertain,  for  this  question  of  huge  speed  was 
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one  of  which  he  had  boasted,  on  which  he  had 
based  his  almost  certain  hope  of  being  able  to 
defeat  all  comers. 

“Pah!”  he  growled  into  his  collar.  “The 
fellow  is  like  an  eel,  or  rather,  like  a  swallow.  He 
twists  and  turns  so  that  one  cannot  follow  him. 
But  wait.  See,  I  will  outmanoeuvre  him  now.” 

“Getting  warmed  up  to  the  business,”  one  non¬ 
chalant  young  gunner  sub  told  another,  as  they 
watched  from  the  openings  of  their  “funk”  holes 
down  below.  “That  German  beggar  has  speed, 
and  Jim— didn’t  you  say  it  was  Major  Jim  Fletcher 
who  was  our  pilot? — well,  he’s  fooling  him  nicely. 
Just  look  at  that.” 

“That”  was  Jim’s  sudden  dive,  his  quick  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  enemy’s  intentions,  and  his  rapid 
change  of  position.  Soaring  upward  as  he  reached 
a  line — if  one  may  be  said  to  reach  a  line  traced  in 
thin  air  only — parallel  with  the  flight  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  he  sent  his  machine  well  above  and  in  front 
of  the  German  super-plane.  Then  he  howled  an 
order  at  his  cousin. 

“  Let  go!  Now’s  the  time.  Let  ’em  have  it.” 

Norman  bent  over  his  after  gun,  all  thought  of 
his  precarious  position  high  up  there  in  the  air  lost 
utterly.  His  eyes  were  glued  on  the  enemy  plane, 
while  he  followed  every  movement  of  the  German 
machine  and  of  their  own  with  that  quickness 
which  comes  to  men  trained  to  such  situations. 
Up  they  went,  till  from  having  the  enemy  machine 
right  in  rear  of  him,  in  a  position  where  it  looked 
as  if  it  would  crash  into  them,  so  close  were  the 
belligerents,  the  upward  sweep  of  their  own  aero¬ 
plane  carried  them  higher  and  allowed  him  to  look 
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down  at  the  enemy.  His  eye  was  at  the  sights  of 
his  gun  then,  and  swinging  it  round  till  it  was 
aimed  direct  at  the  mass  of  men,  some  half-dozen, 
occupying  the  cab  of  the  German  super-plane,  he 
pulled  at  his  trigger. 

“  Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat !  ”  They  heard  the  sounds 
down  below,  where  those  British  officers  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  engagement  from  the  openings  of  their 
“funk”  holes,  and  cheered  their  comrades.  Jim 
heard  the  sounds  in  spite  of  the  gale  roaring  about 
his  head,  and  coughed  his  encouragement;  while 
those  aboard  the  enemy  machine  first  heard  loud 
thuds  as  bullets  struck  the  armour  plating  sur¬ 
rounding  the  front  of  the  cab,  and  then  dived  be¬ 
neath  its  shelter.  But  not  all  were  lucky.  One 
dropped  at  the  feet  of  his  comrades  with  a  thud, 
while  a  second,  he  who  was  manning  one  of  the 
machine-guns,  sprang  upward  and  then  flopped 
over  the  very  edge  of  the  cab,  just  as  had  that  other 
German  aboard  the  armoured  car  which  had  pur¬ 
sued  the  one  carrying  Jim  and  his  cousin  to  safety. 
But  there  was  a  difference  here,  for  that  hail  of 
bullets  caused  the  pilot  of  the  super-plane  to  send 
his  machine  to  one  side,  causing  her  to  bank  steeply, 
and  that  act  at  once  tossed  the  body  of  the  man 
hanging  to  the  edge  of  the  cab  over  into  the  void 
through  which  they  were  flying.  It  made  those 
officers  down  below  first  shout  and  then  hold  their 
breath. 

“  Frightful!”  declared  one.  “  Poor  devil.” 

“May  be  our  chaps  next.  Fighting  up  there 
ain’t  all  honey,”  his  comrade  said  philosophically. 
“  If  I  was  up  there  I  wouldn’t  turn  a  hair  at  such 
an  occurrence,  horrible  though  it  is.  For  this  is 
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war,  old  bird,  and  we’re  fighting  the  Germans.” 

After  all,  that  was  true  enough,  a  fact  always  to 
be  remembered.  Horrors  occur  in  war,  horrors 
which  in  past  years  have  not  always  reached  the 
ears  of  the  public  and  of  peace-loving,  stay-at- 
home  people.  But  in  this  gigantic  war,  in  this 
war  of  the  nations  where  our  enemies  have  perpe¬ 
trated  so  many  atrocities,  facts  have  been  set  before 
all  people.  They  have  come,  we  may  assure  the 
reader,  with  particular  prominence  before  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  conflict;  and  though 
not  lessening  the  feelings  of  our  gallant  soldiers, 
their  humanity,  their  fairness,  their  sympathy  for 
the  fallen  and  for  suffering,  yet  those  many  acts 
of  frightfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
people  have  hardened  the  hearts  of  those  opposed 
to  them.  Men  who  systematically  slay  the  helpless 
civilian  as  well  as  the  soldier  deserve  but  little  pity. 

“  Got  ’em  !”  bellowed  Norman.  “  She’s  gone  off 
to  the  right,  and  is  flying  in  a  direction  which  will 
take  her  back  to  her  own  lines.” 

Jim  watched  the  manoeuvre  out  of  the  tail  of  one 
eye  as  he  swung  his  own  machine  into  the  wake  of 
the  enemy.  Pressing  his  accelerator  pedal,  he  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  chase,  for  it  appeared,  indeed, 
as  if  the  Germans  had  had  enough  of  the  conflict, 
when  the  giant  machine  swung  round  again,  while 
a  machine-gun  rattled,  though  the  bullets  passed 
over  Norman’s  head  harmlessly.  Then  the  enemy 
pilot  shouted  to  his  fellows,  and  pulling  a  lever 
sent  his  machine  heading  back  above  the  ruins  of 
Ypres,  direct  for  Jim  and  his  cousin.  It  was,  then, 
to  be  a  fight  to  a  finish  after  all,  and  the  two  British 
officers  at  once  made  ready  for  it. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Jim  Fletcher’s  Triumph 

“Mon  Dieu!  That  is  fighting!  That  is  pluck! 
That — your  British  flying  man  is  superb,  mes¬ 
sieurs,  and  will  easily  beat  the  German.” 

The  man  who  had  addressed  himself  to  the  little 
group  of  junior  gunner  officers  now  assembled 
amidst  some  ruined  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wrecked  town  of  Ypres  shrugged  his  shoulders 
deprecatingly  and  expectorated.  His  very  figure 
seemed  to  convey  the  little  appreciation  he  had  for 
the  German  enemy  the  Allies  were  fighting,  while 
the  look  on  his  thin,  somewhat  war-worn  face  was 
one  of  contempt.  For  the  rest,  this  fellow,  this 
civilian — for  he  was  not  in  uniform,  and  indeed 
wore  a  ragged  suit  of  clothing  which  had  obviously 
seen  many  a  better  day — was  a  pleasant  enough 
fellow  to  have  to  deal  with.  When  he  spoke,  the 
deep,  haggard  lines  of  a  somewhat  cunning  face 
were  smoothed  out  wonderfully,  while  the  man  had 
a  smile  which,  if  not  exactly  winning,  was  pleasing 
enough. 

“Eh?  What’s  that?  Oh — er — sorry.” 

It  was  like  the  gunner  Sub  to  apologize  because 
he  had  incompletely  understood  this  foreigner’s 
English.  “Say  it  all  over  again,  monsieur,”  he 
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asked,  his  glasses  lowered  from  the  two  aeroplanes 
hovering  and  manoeuvring  overhead  for  just  one 
brief  moment,  and  then  raised  just  as  instantly.  For 
who  of  those  watchers  could  dare  to  miss  one  twirl 
of  those  mechanical  birds;  could  risk  the  failure  to 
see  the  swoop  of  the  giant  German  super-plane,  that 
two-engined  affair  which  could  cruise  up  and  down 
and  round  and  round  at  so  gentle  a  speed  that 
it  seemed  wonderful  she  could  be  made  to  re¬ 
main  in  suspension  in  that  thin  medium,  and  yet 
could  dart  away  and  swoop  at  such  a  pace  as  no 
other  machine  could  demonstrate?  Besides,  the 
battle  so  far  as  it  had  gone  had  been  enthralling. 
It  had  made  that  group  of  Subs  shout  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  champion’s  manoeuvres,  of  his  cun¬ 
ning  tricks,  of  his  sudden  dives  and  dashes,  and  of 
his  embarrassing  method  of  approaching  the  Ger¬ 
man  enemy.  Why,  a  little  time  before  it  had 
seemed  that  he  would  not  accept  battle,  and  that, 
fearful  of  the  overwhelming  speed  and  strength  of 
this  adversary,  he  would  retreat  altogether.  But 
that  had  been  only  his  cunning.  He  had  drawn 
the  enemy  out,  had  made  him  expose  his  weakness, 
and  then  had  made  a  sudden  dart  at  him. 

“Eh?  Say  it  again,”  murmured  the  Sub,  his 
cigarette  out  owing  to  all  this  excitement,  his  eyes 
glued  through  his  glasses  upon  those  manoeuvring 
planes. 

“Or  wait  till  later  on.  Here!  Who  are  you?” 

demanded  a  brother  Sub.  “  I  don’t -  You 

know,  civilians  ain’t  allowed  over  here.  The  place 
is  out  of  bounds.  You  must - ” 

“Monsieur — messieurs,  believe  me,  though  others 
must  keep  away,  I  have  special  permission.  Listen, 
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messieurs.  I  am  Monsieur  Lemoine,  of  the  cabaret 
in  Ypres.” 

“Of  the  how  much?”  scoffed  the  gallant  Sub, 
taking  complete  stock  of  this  Belgian.  “Cabaret 
in  Ypres!  I  like  that!  Why,  the  place  doesn’t 
possess  one  now;  and  if  it  did,  we  should  know 
about  it.  You  mean - ” 

“Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  That  is  a  good  one.  He! 
He!  He!  A  good  one,  monsieur.  True,  there 
is  no  cabaret  now.  Those  betes,  those  Boches, 
those  hated  enemies  of  ours  have  pulverized  it. 
But  yet  it  was  there  only  a  little  time  before;  and 
I,  Monsieur  Lemoine,  you  will  understand,  I  served 
many  a  British  customer.  Now  it  is  all  ruined, 
and  like  thousands  of  my  fellow-townspeople  I 
am  only  a  refugee.  Yet  I  have  been  useful  to  the 
British.  You  see,  monsieur,  I  speak  English.” 

“Quite  well  too,  monsieur,”  chimed  in  one  of 
the  Subs. 

“  Merci,  monsieur.  And  German  as  well  as  I 
speak  English.  And  Flemish  also,  messieurs. 
Therefore,  I  have  become  of  use  to  the  British. 
But,  messieurs,  I  came  but  to  ask  a  question. 
Tell  me,  that  man  up  there” — and  he  cast  his  eyes 
toward  the  aeroplanes  hovering  overhead  at  that 
moment  and  jockeying  for  favourable  positions — 
“that  hero  of  yours  who  flies  like  a  swallow, 
who  has  the  German  almost  beaten,  that  man, 
he  is - ” 

The  crafty  Monsieur  Lemoine  put  his  head  bird¬ 
like  on  one  side  and  looked,  for  the  first  time  perhaps 
directly,  at  the  young  officer  he  was  questioning. 

“  British,”  came  the  short  and  all  too  insufficient 
answer. 
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“  Of  course,  monsieur.  That  is  clear,  for  what 
other  officer  could  show  such  dash?  But - ” 

The  owner  of  the  wrecked  cabaret  in  the  now 
ruined  town  of  Ypres  suppressed  a  crafty  smile  and 
ogled  the  Sub.  “  But  this  pilot,  this  superb  man, 
this  one  who  will  soon  bring  the  giant  German 
machine  tumbling,  is  he  not  a  well-known  flyer, 
one  who  has  gained  a  huge  reputation?” 

The  Sub  grinned,  a  grin  of  pure  enjoyment. 
“Reputation!”  he  said,  and  his  cheeks  flamed  as 
he  did  so.  “Reputation,  monsieur!  I’ll  tell  you 
a  thing  or  two.  That  officer  up  there — see  him  do 
that  curly-whig  just  then;  a  regular  stunt  of  his,  if 
you  want  to  know — well,  he’s  the  one  who  has  done 
as  much  harm  to  the  enemy  as  anyone.  He’s  the 
boy  who  walked  into  ’em  at  Cologne,  don’t  you 
know,  and  who  had  the  cheek  to  walk  out  again 
with  a  lady  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  some  of 
those  beastly  Germans.  Spies  they  were,  monsieur, 
dirty  spies ;  not  that  that’s  much,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  nearly  every  German  is  that.” 

“  Monsieur  speaks  but  the  truth,”  Lemoine  told 
him,  with  that  emphasis,  and  in  that  subtle  way  he 
had,  which  went  down  so  well  with  his  old  clients 
at  the  cabaret,  which  fooled  them  all  so  nicely  and 
so  easily,  and  which  made  of  this  wretch  such  a 
popular  inhabitant  of  the  city.  Indeed,  it  was  by 
a  species  of  cunning,  subtle  flattery,  often  enough 
by  inference  cunningly  placed,  rather  than  by  so 
many  words,  by  light-hearted  good  humour,  by 
flattery,  by  every  mean  way,  that  Lemoine  had 
become  such  a  personage  in  Ypres.  But  he  found 
the  British  Sub  a  different  individual  to  deal  with. 

“  Monsieur  can  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,”  he 
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said  oilily.  “  Monsieur  is  a  man  of  the  world,  like 
all  of  his  nationality.  I — I  like  the  British.  I  look 
up  to  them.  I - ” 

“  Look  here,”  the  Sub  growled  unpleasantly,  for 
there  was  something  in  this  man’s  tones  which 
annoyed  him,  which  left  a  nasty  taste  in  his  mouth; 
“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  all  that,  and — and 
I  don’t  want  to  be  offensive,  but — well,  you  stow 
all  that.  I  don’t  want  to  be  told  what  we  are  by 
a  perfect  stranger.  You  were  asking  about  that 
pilot  up  there.” 

“  I  was,  monsieur.  Pardon  if  I  have  said  what 
I  should  not.  But — ”  cried  Lemoine,  rubbing  the 
palms  of  his  two  skinny  hands  together,  for  he  saw 
that  he  had  made  a  false  move.  Still,  he  was  not 
the  one  to  lose  an  opportunity,  and  this  boy,  this 
youth  hardly  old  enough  to  have  left  school,  this 
stripling  had  given  him  an  opening. 

“  Bah!  How  I  hate  them  all,  the  whole  breed!” 
he  told  himself  angrily.  “  See  this  youth,  aping  the 
airs  of  an  older  man  !  But,  Himmel!  young  though 
they  are,  these  hardly-more-than-boys  fight!  Yes, 
they  fight  like  demons.  We  in  Germany  were  told 
that  the  British  race  was  decadent.  We  were  lured 
into  the  war  with  the  promise  first  of  all  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  take  part  in  it,  that  she  would 
stand  aloof  and  watch  France  crushed,  and  then  see 
Russia  defeated.  Then  we  were  promised  an  easy 
campaign  against  the  foolish  British.  And  see 
what  has  happened!  These  British,  these  Eng¬ 
landers,  these  shop  people,  they  take  young  men 
from  the  counter  and  from  the  office,  and  drill  and 
train  them  so  quickly.  These  same  soldiers  of  a 
day — youths  in  commerce  but  yesterday,  and  igno- 
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rant  of  all  warfare — they  fight  like  demons,  like 
veteran  warriors,  and — and,  ah!  there  was  Ypres. 
I  myself  saw  that  first  battle,  just  as  I  saw  those 
Canadians  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  Himmel!” 

It  finished  the  worthy  Monsieur  Lemoine,  that 
tale  of  British  doings,  of  the  dash  and  hardihood 
and  sheer  fighting  qualities  of  the  youth  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  so  different  to  what  had  been 
taught  throughout  the  Fatherland,  where  con¬ 
tumely  and  contempt  had  been  poured  upon  our 
nation.  It  had  come  as  such  a  surprise  to  the 
Kaiser  and  his  people.  Think  just  for  a  moment. 
In  August,  1914,  when  the  German  war  lords  had 
forced  a  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  and 
had  dragged  Russia  and  France  into  this  gigantic 
conflict,  the  ball  had  seemed  at  their  feet;  and 
when  Great  Britain  came  into  the  struggle  because 
of  her  notions  of  honour  —  stupid  notions  to  all 
Germans,  inexplicable  and  non-understandable  to 
a  nation  whose  ideas  of  honour  this  war  has 
proved  to  be  of  the  lowest,  if  indeed  they  exist 
at  all  —  then  her  army,  that  expeditionary  force 
which  left  straightway  for  the  Continent,  was  a 
“contemptible  little  army”,  while  only  her  navy 
was  to  be  feared — that  great,  silent,  watchful  bull¬ 
dog  which  guarded  her  shores  and  swept  the  seven 
seas. 

Then  see  the  change  twelve  months  of  warfare 
have  brought  about.  The  British  Navy  is  still  the 
dominant  navy.  It  has  suffered  certain  reverses, 
as  was  only  to  be  expected;  but  it  has  swept  those 
seven  seas  clear  of  every  German  craft,  and  has 
sunk  everything  German  capable  of  sailing  over 
the  waters.  It  has  crushed  the  submarine  menace 
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which  Germany  expected  would  bring  our  country 
to  her  knees;  and  though  vessels  are  still  lost,  the 
menace  is  gone,  and  with  it  a  good  quota  of  German 
submarines. 

As  to  the  army,  that  “contemptible  little  army”, 
to  use  the  arrogant  words  of  a  then  confident  and 
super-arrogant  Kaiser,  it  helped  materially  to 
smash  the  Germans  on  the  Marne,  it  beat  heavily 
against  them  on  the  Aisne,  and  it  mauled  them 
at  Ypres,  when  its  thin  ranks  presented  an  impene¬ 
trable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Teutonic  hosts 
upon  Calais.  Worse  than  all,  that  little  army  has 
grown.  It  is  no  longer  the  British  Navy  alone 
which  is  to  be  feared.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  British  volunteers  now  trained  as  soldiers, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from  offices  and 
from  behind  the  counter,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Kitchener’s  army  who  await  the  day  when  they 
will  break  the  power  of  Germany  for  ever.  No 
wonder  that  Monsieur  Lemoine  swore  beneath  his 
breath.  That  Kitchener  host  has  become  a  real 
menace  to  the  German  war  lords. 

“You  were  asking  about  that  pilot  up  there,” 
repeated  the  gunner  Sub,  contriving  at  the  same 
moment  to  get  his  cigarette  going,  and  giving  the 
spy  an  opening. 

“I  was,  monsieur.  Ha!  He  is  tremendous! 
He  is  a  wonderful  flyer.  And — and - ” 

“And  the  name,”  grinned  the  Sub,  blowing  a 
cloud  of  smoke  above  the  head  of  the  inquisitive 
civilian. 

“Ah!  The  name.  Yes,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  that,  the  name  of  this  man,  this  one  who 
smashed  Cologne  and  took  a  lady  away  with 
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him.  Spies,  you  said,  monsieur?  Perdition  to 
all  spies!” 

“  Precisely,”  declared  the  gunner  officer  dryly. 

“And  his  name,  the  name  of  this  wonder?” 
asked  Lemoine,  almost  breathless. 

“Wants  a  lot  of  telling,”  came  bluntly  from  the 
Sub.  “  Look  here,  my  man,  Monsieur  something- 
or-other;  in  a  moment  or  so  I  shall  be  thinking 
that  you  yourself  are  too  curious.  That  might 
be — er— awkward, — that  is,  awkward  for  you.” 

Monsieur  Lemoine  was  beaten,  foiled  utterly,  and 
slunk  off  like  the  cur  he  was,  cursing  this  British 
officer.  Yet  not  aloud,  or  so  openly  that  he  was 
suspected.  For  that  gunner  Sub  was  a  big,  well- 
grown  young  fellow.  They  breed  that  class  in 
our  wonderful  empire.  The  young  fellow  stood 
almost  six  feet  in  his  boots,  and  though  there  was 
hardly  the  suspicion  of  a  hair  on  his  face,  yet 
he  had  the  stamp  of  the  British  officer.  A  gentle¬ 
man  first,  a  soldier  always,  he  had  the  nonchalance, 
the  simple  ways  which  stamp  the  young  English¬ 
man.  Lemoine  had  taken  advantage  of  that.  He 
had  counted  on  being  able  to  delude  this  simple, 
youthful  officer.  And  see  the  result.  Just  as  the 
average  British  man  had  been  a  surprise  to  the 
spy,  so  was  he  confounded  by  the  sharp  common 
sense  underlying  the  simplicity  and  nonchalance 
of  the  Sub. 

But  there  are  more  ways  of  obtaining  information 
than  one,  and  presently  Monsieur  Lemoine  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  his  strong  suspicions. 

“So,”  he  growled,  having  crept  into  a  crevice 
beneath  the  tumbled  ruins  of  that  cabaret  in  which 
he  had  once  served  wine.  “So,  that  pilot  is  the 
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man — my  man.  And — and  what  was  it  that  last 
fool  of  a  British  officer  told  me?  Not  the  one  who 
led  me  to  believe  that  I  might  obtain  any  sort  of 
information,  but  that  other  one,  the  man  I  met 
afterwards  on  my  way  here.  Ha !  The  fool  gloated 
over  the  cunning  and  power  of  this  Major  Fletcher. 
Jim  Fletcher,  eh?  My  man.  Our  man.  The  man 
Germany  must  secure  at  all  costs.  So  he  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  England  and  has  brought  that 
fiancee  of  his  with  him.  Gladys  Fairleigh  they  call 
her.  Gladys  Fairleigh,  a  hospital  nurse.  What? 
Why  not?  I — there  is  something  in  that  scheme. 
If  now - ” 

Heavy  machine-gun  firing  overhead  distracted 
his  attention,  and  for  a  while  the  spy  gave  himself 
over  to  watching  the  conflict  proceeding  between 
the  giant  German  machine  and  the  smaller  one 
handled  so  ably  by  Jim  Fletcher.  It  was  a  con¬ 
flict,  too,  to  attract  and  rivet  the  attention  of  hosts 
of  men,  and  did  indeed  hold  the  eyes  of  those  thou¬ 
sands  within  sight  of  it.  For  never  before  had 
there  been  such  an  aerial  battle.  Worsted  in  the 
first  encounter,  and  apparently  put  to  flight,  the 
German  super-plane  had  swung  round  again,  and 
for  a  while  she  and  the  British  plane  had  circled 
above  Ypres,  high  up  above  the  wrecked  town. 

“Getting  a  bit  monotonous,  this?”  Jim  yelled 
at  this  cousin.  “The  beggar  means  to  fight  it 
out,  and  if  I  was  wise  I  suppose  I  should  hang 
on  for  a  while  and  see  what  plans  he  has  made. 
But  I  ain’t  the  one  to  wait.  We’ll  do  a  little 
more  dodging.” 

Doing  a  little  more  dodging  meant  that  Jim 
caused  his  machine  suddenly  to  leave  the  line  he 
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was  following'  and  to  dart  toward  the  enemy  ma¬ 
chine.  Then  he  turned  on  the  tip  of  one  wing  and 
went  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“She’s  swung  round  and  is  coming  after  us,” 
Norman  reported  a  moment  later.  “  I  think  she 
is  going  to  try  to  get  well  above  us.” 

For  ten  minutes  the  machines  kept  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  courses,  the  German  climbing  swiftly,  however. 
Then,  trusting  to  his  superior  speed,  and  hoping 
to  overhaul  his  opponent  and  fire  downwards  and 
backwards  at  him,  the  enemy  pilot  sent  his  machine 
hurtling  downward  in  Jim’s  direction.  It  looked 
for  a  while,  too,  as  if  he  would  achieve  his  object, 
and  as  if  Jim  had  failed  to  detect  the  danger. 

“Hang  it  all!  Why  don’t  he  get  a  move  on?” 
growled  one  of  those  gunner  Subs  as  he  watched 
the  soaring  planes  with  bated  breath.  “  Why  don’t 
he  cut  out  to  one  side  and  so  diddle  those  Ger¬ 
mans?” 

“You  wait.  Fletcher’s  the  man  to  know  his 
business,”  a  comrade  warned  him,  though  he  him¬ 
self  stamped  his  feet  restlessly  and  looked  troubled. 
“Hang  him!  He’ll  be  too  late;  he’ll  get  a  whole 
broadside  into  his  cab  and’ll  be  shot  to  ribbons. 
Why  don’t  the  id -  Ah!  I  told  you  so,”  he  de¬ 

clared  triumphantly,  as  Jim’s  aeroplane  suddenly 
nose-dived  till  far  beneath  the  German.  A  thou¬ 
sand-foot  drop  took  him  out  of  all  danger,  when  he 
arrested  the  dive  and,  banking  steeply,  went  off  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  course  he  had  been  following. 
It  was  then  that  Jim  pushed  his  accelerator  to  its 
utmost  limits,  till  the  engine  roared  as  it  had  not 
done  before,  and  till  the  revolution  metre  showed 
the  maximum  of  revolutions. 
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“  You  hang  on  with  your  eyebrows,”  he  told  his 
cousin.  “I’m  just  going  for  her.  It’s  a  case  of 
who’s  going  to  force  the  other  downward  and  sit  on 
him,  and  I  ain’t  the  one  to  stand  that  treatment. 
I’m  going  up  again  now,  and  then  shall  come  to 
close  quarters.” 

“  Which  gun  do  I  man?”  Norman  yelled  back  at 
him.  “  The  after  one  gives  the  best  opportunities.” 

“Then  you’ll  stand  by  it.  And,  Norman!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Hang  the  sir!  Look  here,  my  boy,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  game  he’s  up  to.  That  last  stunt  of  his  failed 
miserably,  and  he  guesses  that  a  similar  attempt 
will  also.  So  he’s  going  to  trust  entirely  to  speed 
and  to  a  gradual  and  secret  sort  of  movement.  You 
can  see  him  at  it  now.  He’s  edging  nearer.  He’s 
trying  to  lessen  the  distance  between  us  without 
our  guessing.  Then  he’ll  suddenly  shove  his  ma¬ 
chine  close  in  and  get  us  sideways  on,  when  he  can 
pour  in  his  heaviest  fire.  That’s  when  we’ve  got  to 
counter  him.  He’ll  shoot  ahead  of  us  and  then 
suddenly  cross  in  front,  knowing  his  speed  will 
take  him  clear  of  us.  That’s  when  you’ve  got  to 
hang  on  with  your  teeth  and  hold  your  gun  straight. 
For  I  shall  bank  her  for  all  she’s  worth,  so  as  to 
keep  the  German  a  little  behind  us.  Then  you’ll 
have  your  word  to  say,  and  you’ll  do  it.” 

The  half-hour  which  followed  was  full  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  of  huge  interest  to  those  still  watching 
the  conflict.  For  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the 
German  had  some  purpose,  a  purpose  plainer  to 
those  on  the  ground  beneath  than  to  Jim  and  Nor¬ 
man.  Yet  the  experience  of  Jim  Fletcher  came 
to  his  assistance  at  this  crisis,  and  already  he  had 
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guessed  at  the  German’s  intentions.  Climbing 
swiftly  till  he  was  again  a  little  higher  than  the 
enemy,  he  had  continued  to  fly  in  a  wide  circle, 
outside  which  the  super-plane  soared,  easily  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  them.  And  very  slowly,  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  Norman,  yet  quite  clearly  to  Jim,  and 
alarmingly  so  to  the  watchers  below,  the  German 
crept  ever  closer. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  growled  one  of  those  Subs  out¬ 
side  his  dug-out,  “  if  that  fellow  Fletcher  don’t 
deserve  to  be - ” 

“Steady!  Don’t  you  be  so  ready  to  pole-axe 
him,”  said  another.  “  But - ” 

He  too  was  infected  with  that  horrible  fear  of 
the  crafty  German.  He  also  saw  that  impending 
danger;  and  though  he  tried  to  close  the  lips  of  his 
brother  officer,  he  was  fidgeting,  kicking  his  heels 
into  the  ground,  smoking  savagely,  and  scowling 
upward  at  the  hovering  aeroplanes. 

“Wish  a  chap  could  shout  up  to  him,”  he 
growled.  “  Why  don’t  the  chap  carry  a  wireless? 
And  besides,  you’d  have  thought  that  any  idiot 
would  have  been  able  to  spot  what’s  happening. 
That  German  beast  is  getting  awfully  near.  I  say, 
look  here - ” 

“  Hooray!  Fletcher  ain’t  so  dull  as  you  think,” 
shouted  a  third  Sub  excitedly.  “  He’s  sheering 
off  just  as  the  other’s  trying  to  push  gradually 
closer.” 

Aboard  the  German  super-plane,  men  held  their 
breath  as  their  pilot  endeavoured  to  worst  the  active 
enemy.  The  officer  controlling  this  giant  plane 
had  been  as  confident  as  any  of  his  fellows  a  few 
minutes  earlier;  had  been  chuckling,  in  fact,  and 
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had  already  arranged  the  coming  victory  which  was 
to  send  him  back  to  his  own  lines  with  the  tale  of  a 
glorious  achievement.  For  it  had  leaked  out  already, 
in  some  curious  way — because  as  likely  as  not  the 
flying  men  who  circle  above  the  heads  of  either 
army  soon  get  acquainted  with  one  another,  and 
begin  to  know  who  it  is  that  pilots  such  and  such 
a  machine — it  had  leaked  out,  then,  first  as  a  mere 
suspicion,  and  then  because  of  the  activity  shown 
by  the  British  machine,  and  more  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  particular  evolutions  in  which  it  in¬ 
dulged,  that  the  pilot  could  be  none  other  than  that 
redoubtable  Major  Fletcher,  the  man  on  whom  the 
German  War  Staff  had  set  its  mark,  the  one  against 
whose  name  they  had  drawn  a  thick  blue  line;  in 
short,  the  officer  whom  they  had  sworn  to  capture 
or  kill  because  of  his  success,  and  because  of  fear  of 
his  future  activities.  That  German  pilot  knew  now 
that  he  was  opposed  to  this  experienced  flyer,  and 
knowing  that,  a  cold  perspiration  had  at  first  broken 
out  over  his  face  and  forehead. 

“  But — but  we  have  the  better  machine,  and  I — 
well,  I— I  am  no  mean  aviator,”  he  told  himself  as 
he  set  his  engines  buzzing  still  faster  and  crept 
closer  to  Jim.  “  We  have  everything  in  our  favour, 
and  now  that  I  know  that  he  must  fire  downward 
and  backward,  and  that  my  best  position  is  broad¬ 
side  on  to  him — well,  speed  shall  settle  the  fight 
between  us.” 

He  shut  his  teeth  with  a  snap  and  glanced  across 
at  the  enemy.  Jim  was  idling  along,  as  if  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  German’s  presence,  merely  “joy-rid¬ 
ing”  as  Norman  had  it.  And  the  Germans  were 
getting  steadily,  imperceptibly  nearer. 
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“Ha!”  chuckled  the  enemy  pilot.  “In  a  little 
while — then  a  dash  inward,  a  swoop  directly  toward 
him,  and  later  a  steep  banking  of  my  machine  will 
give  the  man  at  the  gun  his  opportunity.  I  shall 
yet  see  that  officer  who  has  beaten  so  many  of  my 
brothers  falling  headlong  into  Ypres.” 

He  looked  across  again  at  Jim,  and  could  not 
help  but  admire  the  nonchalance  of  this  British 
officer.  For  up  there  all  things  were  plain  to  each 
of  the  opponents.  Every  man  aboard  the  super¬ 
plane  was  visible,  or  partly  visible,  while  Jim  sat 
his  seat  so  clearly  that  the  enemy  could  even  tell 
when  he  turned  to  shout  to  Norman. 

“  He  is  brave,  but  foolhardy,”  the  German  called 
over  his  shoulder,  while  he  pressed  his  steering 
lever  a  little  farther  over,  so  making  his  giant  ma¬ 
chine  creep  even  closer.  “  Brave,  but  foolhardy 
and  incautious.  He  does  not  detect  the  move.  In 
a  minute — in  less,  my  Hans — it  will  be  too  late  for 
him.  He  will  be  falling  to  earth  before  we  have 
completed  the  circle.” 

“A  thousand  thunders!  He  is  creeping  away. 
Does  he  detect?”  his  comrade  bellowed  hoarsely  at 
him  ere  that  minute  had  passed.  “The  enemy  is 
gaining  ground.  He  is  doing  the  very  reverse  of 
what  we  are.  He  goes  farther  from  us.” 

Another  swift  glance  told  the  German  pilot  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  set  him  grinding  his 
teeth  with  fury  and  muttering  into  his  upturned 
collar. 

“  Donnerwetter!  But  that  is  so.  But  it  is  an 
accident.  He  does  not  suspect,  eh?  He  is  still 
dallying.  He  is - ” 

“  No.  He  has  guessed  at  your  move.  He  is 
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edging  away.  He  is  tantalizing  us,”  the  man  be¬ 
hind  shouted  angrily.  “  In  a  little  while,  you  will 
have  lost  all  the  advantage  that  you  have  already 
gained.  Strike  now.  Strike  now,  comrade!” 

That  lever  was  pushed  right  over  on  the  instant, 
while  the  giant  plane  lifted  her  outer  wing  and 
banked  so  steeply  that  the  men  at  the  guns  had 
perforce  to  cling  for  their  lives.  Then  she  righted, 
somewhat  slowly  and  ponderously  compared  with 
the  active  movements  of  Jim’s  machine,  and  gain¬ 
ing  an  even  keel  spurted  toward  Norman  and  his 
cousin. 

“Get  ready!”  bellowed  Jim.  “She’ll  be  abeam 
of  us  in  two  minutes,  level  in  three,  and  will  cut 
across  our  front  before  five  have  passed.  See,  she’s 
already  rising  to  gain  the  upper  position.” 

Norman  swung  his  gun  round  just  a  point  and 
wedged  himself  firmly  into  the  cab,  so  that,  however 
steeply  Jim  banked  the  machine,  he  would  not  be 
incommoded.  His  hand  gripped  the  butt  of  that 
automatic  aerial  gun,  while  his  eyes  were  glued 
upon  the  enemy.  As  to  those  officers  below,  they 
clenched  their  hands  and  waited  anxiously.  They 
felt  intuitively  that  the  crisis  of  this  aerial  battle 
was  imminent,  was  just  upon  them,  and  though 
their  faith  in  their  own  champion  was  great,  yet 
they  feared. 

“The  great  big  bully!”  growled  one  of  them, 
lighting  his  fifth  match  and  forgetting  to  put  the 
flame  to  his  pipe.  “What’s  he  going  to  do? 
What’s  his  move?  I — we ” 

Before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  quite  what  he 
wished  to  say,  the  question  was  answered;  for  the 
German  super-plane  rushed  toward  Jim’s  machine 
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at  a  tremendous  pace,  till  she  was  within  easy- 
shooting  distance,  till  Norman  might  have  made 
good  play  with  his  gun.  Then  she  altered  her 
course  a  trifle,  while  those  who  watched  could  have 
sworn  that  the  British  plane  mounted  slightly. 
Then  the  German  pilot  accelerated  his  two  engines, 
and  making  the  most  of  his  speed — indeed,  press¬ 
ing  the  utmost  pace  out  of  his  gigantic  machine — 
surged  up  alongside  Jim,  though  still  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  getting  level  with  him,  suddenly  banked 
his  aeroplane  preparatory  to  cutting  right  across 
the  front  of  his  enemy.  Already  his  gunner  had 
his  machine-gun  swung  round,  ready  to  train  it 
upon  Norman,  while  the  man  in  command  of  the 
second  stood  gripping  his  weapon,  ready  to  aid  his 
fellow. 

It  was  just  at  that  very  moment  that  Jim  jerked 
his  head  over  his  shoulder. 

“Hold  on  and  give  ’em  what  you  can!  I’m 
going  to  bank  her.” 

Bank  her,  did  he  say?  Jim  already  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  amongst  flying  officers  for  his  control  of  aerial 
machines,  and  those  turns  of  his  had  become  such 
a  feature  that  every  young  pilot  longed  to  be  able 
to  follow  suit.  The  man  was  a  master  of  his  art, 
and  with  all  his  skill  had  that  fund  of  coolness  and 
judgment  which  experience  and  pluck  alone  can 
give.  As  cool  as  an  icicle  then,  judging  his  time, 
and  making  no  movement  till  those  below  imagined 
the  battle  to  be  already  won  by  the  German,  Jim 
pushed  hard  at  his  lever  and  tipped  his  machine  on 
to  one  wing  just  as  the  enemy  banked  to  cut  in  in 
front  of  them.  Timed  to  a  nicety,  the  movement 
left  the  German  on  the  outer  ring  of  a  circle,  and 
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still  a  trifle  behind  her  adversary,  while  Jim’s  artful 
manipulation  had  pushed  his  own  plane  upward  to 
a  spot  which  was  well  above  that  of  the  enemy. 
Indeed,  while  the  Teuton’s  guns  were  still  masked 
by  the  huge  spread  of  his  wings,  and  were  not  yet 
able  to  come  into  action,  Norman’s  after  gun,  de¬ 
pressed  as  it  was  over  the  side  of  the  cab,  was 
pointing  full  at  the  cab  of  the  super-plane.  More 
than  that,  the  very  impetuosity  of  the  German  had 
brought  him,  in  that  last  frantic  rush,  to  quite  close 
quarters. 

“  Hold  her!”  shouted  Norman,  as  he  dropped 
his  eye  to  the  sights.  “Now!” 

Jim  heard  the  rattle  of  his  weapon,  and  glanced 
across  and  downward  at  the  enemy.  Bah!  It 
made  him  sick  to  see  brave  enemies  slain.  But 
this  was  war,  and - 

“Well  done,  Norman!”  he  cried.  “You’ve  hit 
the  gunners.  You’re  raking  ’em  from  end  to  end. 
You’re - ” 

Norman  dropped  his  hand  from  the  butt  of  his 
smoking  machine-gun  and  turned  giddy.  For  a 
while,  for  the  space  of  a  dozen  seconds  perhaps, 
he  felt  sick,  depressed,  horror-struck  at  the  result 
of  his  handiwork.  Then  he  peered  over  the  edge 
of  the  cab,  and  gripping  it  tight,  fastened  a  pair 
of  bulging  eyes  upon  that  tumbling  object.  For, 
indeed,  the  combination  of  these  two  cousins,  Jim 
and  Norman,  had  effected  a  change  in  the  giant 
plane  which  had  swooped  over  ruined  Ypres  to 
terrorize  the  Allied  aeroplanes.  Skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  coolness  had  done  it,  and  now - 

“Awful!”  gasped  Norman,  watching  the  great 
machine  swooping  headlong  downward  till  an  eddy 
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caught  her  and  turned  her  upside  down.  “That 
gun  raked  ’em  from  end  to  end.  It  killed  every 
one  of  her  crew  as  well  as  the  pilot.  I — awful!” 

“You  shut  up,  youngster!  No  more  of  that!” 
commanded  Jim  sternly,  peering  round  at  his 
cousin  as  he  shut  off  his  engine  and  began  to  glide 
downward,  circling  in  wide  sweeps  above  the  wreck 
of  Ypres  and  above  the  super-plane  as  it  lurched 
and  dived  and  twisted  downward.  “  It’s  war,  my 
boy.  Red  war,  if  you  want  to  know,  and  this  is 
duty.  Fighting  for  King  and  Country,  just  as 
much  as  if  you  were  in  the  trenches  and  armed  with 
a  rifle.  Just  swing  that  gun  inboard  and  make  it 
safe.  Now  get  round  and  into  your  seat.  Report 
movements  every  half-minute.  I’m  too  busy  to  be 
gazing  over  the  side.” 

“But — but,  Jim — I - ” 

“None  of  your  buts  for  me,”  came  the  sharp 
answer.  “  You  just  carry  on.  I  don’t  want  to  end 
this  trip  badly  just  because  my  observer  was  soft¬ 
hearted.  Get  in  at  it,  boy.” 

And  Norman  did,  with  his  accustomed  vigour 
and  willingness.  That  giddiness  had  gone  by  now, 
while  Jim’s  words  had  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

“War.  Yes,  just  war,”  he  was  saying  to  him¬ 
self  as  they  swooped  downward  in  the  wake  of  the 
falling  super-plane.  “  It  might  have  been  us.  It 
had  to  be  one  or  the  other.  Hi!  She’s  gone  flop 
into  the  Grande  Place,  Jim.” 

“Then  hang  on.  I’m  going  to  follow,  though 
it’s  a  beast  of  a  spot  for  landing.  Signal  those 
young  fools  of  Subs  out  of  the  way,  and— and, 
Norman !” 

“  Helloo?” 
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“You  played  up  to  my  game  grandly.  You’ve 
done  well.  I — we  have  brought  off  a  coup  which 
will  help  our  folks  enormously.” 

Imagine  the  delight  of  those  same  gunner  Subs 
as  Jim  brought  his  machine  to  a  standstill  in  the 
Grande  Place,  close  beside  the  ruined  Cloth  Hall. 
Even  though  those  German  gunners  who  from  afar 
had  watched  the  fight,  and  having  seen  the  result 
poured  a  vindictive  hail  of  shell  upon  the  ruins, 
not  one  man  moved.  They  gathered  about  the  two 
flying  officers,  and  stared  at  the  wreck  of  that  super¬ 
plane.  It  was  a  triumph,  all  felt,  and  feeling  so, 
they  showed  their  appreciation  of  their  champions 
by  merely  grinning  at  them.  British  again,  we 
may  say,  for  as  a  nation  we  are  shy  of  expressing 
our  feelings. 

Yet  if  those  gunner  officers  stood  about,  giving 
their  congratulations  awkwardly,  there  was  one 
within  the  circle  of  those  shattered  buildings  who 
could  show  his  feelings  with  a  vengeance.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lemoine  stood  in  an  underground  hovel, 
once  a  clean  cellar  below  his  own  cabaret,  and 
glowered  out  upon  those  officers,  upon  the  wrecked 
German  machine,  and  upon  the  British  aeroplane, 
the  conqueror.  His  face  was  pale  with  a  ghastly 
pallor,  his  lips  compressed,  and  every  inch  of  his 
cunning  face  seamed  and  lined  as  if  he  were  being 
tortured.  The  man’s  hands  were  clenched,  one  so 
that  the  nails  dug  into  the  palm,  while  the  fingers 
of  the  other  were  fastened  about  a  revolver. 

“And  that  is  Major  Fletcher,  Jim  Fletcher,”  he 
hissed,  his  bulging  eyes  fixed  upon  that  officer. 
“That  is  my  man,  the  man  the  Kaiser  wants. 
And  once  more  he  has  beaten  our  people.  But — 
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but  a  scheme  is  hatching  in  my  head,  a  scheme 
with  which  to  beat  him.  Wait,  though.  Two  will 
hatch  it  better.  There  is  Fritz  to  be  thought  of, 
for  he  too  has  an  interest  in  this  ruffian.  Then 
Fritz  shall  give  his  advice.  He  shall  sup  with  me 
to-night,  and  to-morrow,  who  knows?  that  scheme 
may  be  ready.” 

Creeping  stealthily  across  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
he  pushed  his  way  into  a  narrow  crevice.  Then, 
looking  furtively  about  him  first  of  all,  he  with¬ 
drew  a  couple  of  bricks  and  exposed  a  telephone 
instrument. 

“Hello  there!”  he  called  softly  and  in  German. 
“That  is  station  X,  eh?  Listen,  then.  This  is 
Meyer” — Meyer  the  spy;  Meyer,  the  man  who 
passed  as  Monsieur  Lemoine  and  was  useful  to  the 
British ;  Meyer,  who  cowered  and  hid  in  that  cellar 
beneath  the  ruins  of  Ypres,  and  so  cunningly  could 
hold  direct  communication  with  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Monsieur  Lemoine,  alias  Meyer 

Two  men  bent  over  a  rough  table  of  boards  laid  on 
a  couple  of  half-broken  boxes  and  ate  their  meal  in 
silence.  Above  their  heads  swung  a  small  candle 
lamp,  around  which  a  cloth  shield  had  been  arranged 
so  that  its  rays  were  masked  and  could  only  be 
thrown  downward.  Yet  such  feeble  illumination  as 
it  gave  was  reflected  from  the  drab  floor  and  walls 
of  the  hovel  in  which  they  were  seated;  and  once 
one’s  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dimness  of  the 
surroundings,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  hovel  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  cellar.  One  end  was  filled  with  a  fallen 
mass  of  brick  and  rubble  and  tumbled  plaster  and 
debris,  while  the  other  disclosed  a  stained  and 
blackened  brick  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  fire 
had  at  some  time  been  lighted. 

Overhead  the  roof  was  vaulted,  and  cobwebs  and 
films  of  plaster  depended,  all  smothered  with  dust 
which  must  have  taken  years  in  collecting.  For 
the  rest,  that  table,  upon  which  a  sheet  from  some 
German  newspaper  did  service  as  a  cover,  and  the 
dishes  and  glasses  upon  it,  and  the  two  figures 
seated  on  boxes,  were  the  only  furniture  and  the 
only  individuals  present. 

“And  so  he  is  here!”  the  younger  of  the  two 
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men,  a  red-faced,  beefy  fellow  of  perhaps  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  said  suddenly,  breaking  a  long 
silence,  as  if  he  were  expressing  his  thoughts  aloud. 
“This  ruffian  Jim  Fletcher  is  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  us.” 

He  reached  across  the  rough  table  and,  gripping 
a  bottle,  poured  himself  out  a  glassful  of  wine. 

“Within  striking  distance  of  us,”  he  repeated, 
tossing  his  head  backward  and  swallowing  the  wine 
at  a  gulp. 

“Yes.  But — no.  I  hope  not,”  his  companion 
stated  as  he  rolled  himself  a  cigarette. 

“Hope  not!  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  lost  your  keenness?  You  don’t  mean  to 
tell  me  that,  now  that  the  moment  has  arrived,  you 
are  frightened  of  this  business!  Think,”  said  the 
younger  man,  leaning  forward  and  gripping  the 
bottle  again,  while  his  tones  were  energetic  and 
persuasive — “think,  my  dear  friend,  think,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lemoine - ” 

There  was  a  sneer  and  a  giggle  after  that,  and 
then  the  gurgle  of  wine  falling  from  the  constricted 
neck  of  the  bottle  into  a  glass,  followed  a  moment 
later  by  a  gulping  sound  as  the  younger  man 
drained  his  glass  a  second  time. 

“  Monsieur  Lemoine!  That’s  good!  How  long, 
my  dear  friend,  how  long  has  that  name  served  you 
and  the  Fatherland?  Bah!  Years!  For  years  these 
fools  of  Belgians  have  been  taken  in.  There  has 
never  been  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  you ;  and  as 
for  the  British,  now  that  we  have  tumbled  your 
cabaret  about  your  ears,  why,  Meyer,  you  fool  them 
even  more,  and  are  of  even  greater  value  to  our  com¬ 
manders.  Tell  me,  you  would  not  lose  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  taking  this  man,  the  man  who  wrecked 
the  aerodrome  at  Cologne,  and  whose  effrontery 
has  made  our  people  furious!  He  is  within  strik¬ 
ing  distance  of  us  now,  I  say,  and  you  express 
doubts.  Now - ” 

“Hold!”  The  elder  man  raised  a  thin,  mean 
face  and  stared  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  with  the 
beefy  countenance.  “  Hold,  Fritz,”  he  said;  and 
Fritz  noticed  that  his  sunken  and  dull-coloured 
eyes  sparkled.  “You  said  that  this  man  was  with¬ 
in  striking  distance  of  us.  I  demurred.” 

“You  did.  But  why?  You  are  not  fearful, 
Meyer?  Monsieur  Lemoine  surely  has  no  terrors?” 

“  Terrors?  No.  But  I  am  a  man  who  likes  exact 
statements.  To  say  that  this  rascal,  Major  Fletcher, 
is  within  striking  distance  of  us  supposes  him  sus¬ 
picious  of  our  presence  here,  cognizant  of  this  hovel, 
aware  of  our  actions.  That,  again,  suggests  that, 
being  the  energetic  man  he  is — and  may  perdition 
seize  him  for  it! — he  may  be  expected  to  make  a  raid 
at  any  moment.  That  is  the  full  meaning  of  your 
statement,  my  Fritz.” 

Lemoine  blinked  across  the  narrow  table  at  Fritz 
and  smiled  sardonically.  Those  wicked,  sunken 
old  eyes  of  his  were  blazing  now — blazing  with  the 
thought  of  a  coming  triumph,  blazing  with  hatred 
of  the  man  who  had  so  often  worsted  him  and  his 
brother  spies,  and  who  for  so  long  had  eluded  his 
every  effort.  Lie  drew  deeply  at  his  cigarette  and 
sent  a  long,  thin  jet  of  smoke  up  into  the  cloth 
hanging  about  the  candle  lamp,  till  the  obscurity 
of  the  cellar  became  even  greater.  But  through 
the  cloud  his  eyes  still  flashed,  while  his  sardonic 
features  seemed  to  take  on  greater  prominence. 
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Then  he  began  to  giggle — a  hideous,  thin,  unna¬ 
tural,  silent  giggle. 

“You  see  the  drift  of  my  meaning,  Fritz,  my 
comrade?”  he  asked  in  thin,  silky  tones.  “It  is 
not  this  man,  this  rascal  who  is  within  striking  dis¬ 
tance  of  us — of  you,  my  friend,  who  come  and  go 
between  the  lines  so  easily;  of  me,  of  Monsieur 
Lemoine,  a  Belgian  patriot,  and  at  this  moment  a 
friend  of  Britain.  This  man  does  not  suspect  me; 
does  not  imagine  that  hidden  here  in  this  cellar  is 
a  telephone  by  means  of  which  I  may  ask  you  to 
supper,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  our  friends  yonder 
can  have  instant  information  of  the  positions  of 
our  enemies’  batteries.  No,  no,  mon  cher,  it  is  the 
other  way  about;  it  is  we,  you  and  I,  who  are  within 
striking  distance  of  this  fellow.” 

The  giggle  was  gone  now,  and  those  blazing  eyes 
were  becoming  prominent.  In  a  moment  it  seemed, 
while  the  complacent  and  easygoing  Fritz  helped 
himself  to  a  third  glass  of  that  excellent  wine — the 
same  wine  which  had  so  greatly  pleased  the  palates 
of  his  companion’s  old  clients — that  Lemoine,  this 
Meyer,  this  German  spy  in  the  midst  of  the  British 
lines,  became  a  crafty,  sneaking,  ferocious  tiger. 
He  bent  lower  over  the  improvised  table  and  gripped 
its  edge  with  both  hands.  He  bent  his  withered 
body  forward  till  his  seamed  and  crafty  face  was 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  young  German’s;  and 
though  the  man  was  his  friend,  though  this  Fritz 
who  hated  Jim  Fletcher  and  his  half-brother  with 
such  a  tremendous  hatred  was  with  him  heart  and 
soul,  Lemoine  snarled  at  him,  positively  snarled 
like  an  angry  dog.  Indeed,  he  quite  upset  the 
younger  man,  who  drew  back  with  a  jerk  and 
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seized  his  glass  as  if  to  fortify  himself  with  another 
draught.  An  instant  later,  however,  he  was  smiling, 
while  he  leaned  toward  Lemoine  and  smacked  him 
heavily  on  the  shoulder. 

“You  are  magnificent!”  he  told  him  warmly. 
“You  are  tremendous.  If  all  were  like  you,  if  every 
agent  of  our  Government  were  as  secret  and  as 
cunning  as  you,  then  where  should  we  be?  Pah! 
There  has  been  a  deal  of  muddling  in  these  past 
months.  See,  my  friend.  I  will  tell  you  of  one 
terrible  mistake  made  by  our  leaders.  Carry  your 
mind  back  to  the  opening  days  of  this  conflict. 
We  invaded  Belgium,  eh?” 

“  We  did.  I  was  there  to  receive  our  friends. 
But  it  was  a  stupid  move — that  is,  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  stupid  move ;  for  the  breaking  of  that  inter¬ 
national  treaty  to  which  we  had  set  our  signature, 
the  tearing  of  that  scrap  of  paper,  has  caused  the 
world  to  hate  and  fear  us.  Worse  than  that,  Fritz; 
though  it  has  made  us  conquerors  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Belgium — of  so  much,  indeed,  that  but  for 
this  strip  in  which  Ypres  lies  we  might  already  have 
appointed  a  German  Prince  as  King  of  Belgium — 
though  every  other  city  is  filled  with  our  garrisons, 
this  same  conquest  of  Belgium  weakens  us  terribly.” 

“Weakens  us,  eh?” 

“Yes,  weakens  us.  For  the  spirit  of  the  people 
is  not  broken,  in  spite  of  Louvain,  in  spite  of  burn¬ 
ings  and  shootings.  There  is  a  suspicious  air  of 
quiet  about  the  Belgians — so  suspicious,  in  fact, 
that  much  is  meant  by  it.  Strong  garrisons  are 
needed,  numbers  of  troops  who  are  wanted  else¬ 
where;  and  should  the  day  come — as  come  it  may 
— when  we  are  beaten  back  by  overwhelming 
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strength,  then,  Fritz,  every  one  of  the  men  in  this 
conquered  country,  every  woman  too,  let  me  tell  you, 
will  be  ready  to  pounce  upon  our  soldiers.  If  that 
day  comes,  there  will  be  murder  done,  retaliation 
sought  for  all  those  shootings  and  burnings.” 

It  made  the  younger  man  reflect  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  while  he  sipped  his  wine  abstractedly.  He 
stared  up  at  the  candle  lamp  for  a  while  and  mut¬ 
tered.  Then  he  turned  to  Lemoine  again,  and 
there  was  a  scowl  now  on  his  features. 

“  It  may  be  true,  all  this,”  he  said.  “  But  I  was 
speaking  of  muddles.  If  all  had  been  as  clever  as 
you,  Lemoine,  all  this  Belgian  trouble  which  you 
predict  could  not  happen,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  hatred  of  the  Germans  by  neutral  peoples. 
For  see!  We  had  decided  to  reach  France  by  way 
of  this  country,  treaty  or  no  treaty.” 

“  We  had.  True  enough.” 

“And  we  openly  broke  that  treaty.  Now,  what 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  had  some  of 
our  soldiers  ill-treated  just  over  the  frontier?  We 
had  agents  enough  to  act  as  Belgian  citizens.  The 
thing  could  have  been  made  to  wear  a  natural 
appearance.  Our  men  had  been  set  upon  and 
damaged.  It  was  a  hostile  act,  you  will  under¬ 
stand,  and  at  once  the  German  armies  invaded 
Belgium,  the  people  having  themselves  broken 
that  treaty.” 

Fritz  stared  at  his  accomplice,  while  his  features 
gradually  softened.  After  all,  he  thought,  every 
nation  makes  mistakes,  and  Germany  with  the  rest 
had  made  her  blunders. 

“But  let  us  settle  this  other  matter.  How  do 
we  proceed  to  capture  this  fellow?  I  will  alter  my 
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statement.  We  know  he  is  near  us.  We  are  within 
striking  distance  of  him.” 

“  Of  him  and  others,”  Lemoine  answered  slowly. 

“Others?  But - ” 

“Listen.  If  you  catch  an  enemy  and  shoot  or 
hang  him  he  is  done  for,  eh?  He  feels  no  more 
pain,  no  more  trouble.  He  is  finished.” 

“I  agree.  That  is  logic.” 

“  But,”  said  Lemoine,  and  those  nasty  little  eyes 
of  his  gleamed  like  a  snake’s  as  he  stared  at  his 
fellow — “but  if  he  has  a  friend,  a  dear  friend,  my 
Fritz,  and  you  capture  that  one  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  then  the  one  you  set  greatest  value  on  has 
more  than  his  life  to  lose.  There  is  the  life  of  this 
other.” 

“Of  Norman,  of  my  half-brother.  Good!”  de¬ 
clared  Fritz,  wetting  his  lips  with  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  and  glancing  across  at  the  now  almost 
empty  bottle.  “That’s  good!  Of  course  we  must 
capture  that  fellow!  I  would  gladly  shoot  him  with 
my  own  weapon.  Then - ” 

“Wait!  I  did  not  refer  to  this  man’s  cousin. 
Naturally  enough  he  will  be  with  this  Major 
Fletcher,  and  for  that  reason  will  be  taken.” 

“Then  whom  on  earth  do  you  refer  to?”  asked 
the  bewildered  Fritz.  “A  friend,  a  dear  friend,  I 
think  you  said.” 

“A  dear  one,  yes.  Listen,  again,  and  then  drink 
to  our  success  in  the  matter.  I  sent  across  the 
lines  for  you,  as  I  needed  help  in  this  matter.  I 
wanted  your  advice,  too,  and  knew  that  you  would 
give  it.  Fritz,  that  young  lady  of  whom  our  intel¬ 
ligence  service  has  given  us  such  full  information — 
the  one  Major  Fletcher  rescued  from  our  midst  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  later  at  Cologne 
— that  lady  is  affianced  to  the  officer  we  have 
orders  to  capture.” 

Lemoine  sat  back  and  watched  his  companion’s 
face  with  an  air  of  triumph.  He  was  giggling 
again,  that  horrid,  noiseless,  mirthless  giggle. 

“His  fiancee,  you  understand;  this  dear  friend, 
my  comrade.  Now  supposing  Major  Fletcher  to 
be  captured  and  shot,  the  matter  is  ended.  He  is 
a  brave  man — we  cannot  deny  that — and  he  will 
die  like  these  stupid  Britons.  He  will  die  gamely. 
That  is  their  way,  Fritz.  Then  it  is  all  over  and 
ended.  But — but  if  this  fiancee  is  also  captured, 
then - ” 

Fritz  brought  a  broad  fist  down  with  such  a  bang 
upon  the  improvised  table  that  he  sent  some  of 
the  dishes  jumping,  and  only  saved  the  bottle  by 
immediately  grabbing  at  it.  Then  he  seized  another 
glass,  and  seeing  that  there  was  insufficient  wine 
in  the  bottle,  promptly  helped  himself  to  that,  and 
having  gulped  it  down,  pulled  the  cork  of  a  second 
bottle  and  filled  both  glasses. 

“Now  drink  to  this,”  he  said.  “To  our  two 
selves,  to  our  success,  to  the  completion  of  as  fine 
a  scheme  as  ever  I  dreamed  of!” 

“Then  you  agree?  You  will  help  in  the  capture 
of  this  young  lady?” 

“In  the  capture  of  the  three  of  them.  Nothing 
else  will  satisfy  me.  My  dear  friend  Meyer — no, 
no,  we  are  in  the  enemy’s  lines — my  dear  friend 
Lemoine,  I  will  ask  you  to  remember  something. 
This  Norman,  this  half-brother  of  mine — well,  he 
is  nothing,  though  I  hate  him.  But  the  other,  the 
Major,  the  flying  fiend  who  defeated  our  super- 
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plane  and  killed  its  crew — I  will  ask  you  to  recollect 
that  he  called  me  a  hound,  that  he  cuffed  me  when 
I  was  in  England.  You  note  that,  heh?  Then  do 
you  ask  still  whether  I  am  in  agreement?  Do  you 
think  that  to  shoot  him  would  of  itself  be  sufficient? 
He  must  be  made  to  squirm.  He  must  be  made  to 
squeal  for  mercy  for  this  young  woman,  while  she 
must  be  compelled  to  humiliate  herself  before  him 
to  gain  his  freedom.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  I  can  see 
the  whole  thing  happening.  It  is  magnificent! 
And  then — wait — the  girl,  this  young  woman — she 
is  pretty,  eh?” 

Lemoine  eyed  the  beefy-faced  young  Teuton  for 
some  few  moments  and  pondered  deeply.  Did  he 
detect  in  this  last  question  something  more  that 
might  be  of  service  to  him?  His  eyes  flickered 
restlessly,  while  the  lines  deepened  across  his  fore¬ 
head.  Then  he  whistled,  a  queer,  low-pitched, 
almost  inaudible  whistle. 

“  More  wine?”  he  suggested  coolly. 

“Wait!  My  question  is  unanswered.  This 
young  woman,  she  is  pretty,  eh?” 

Fritz  leant  across  toward  his  partner  and  treated 
him  to  a  leer  which  would  have  made  any  decent 
fellow  strike  him.  But  Lemoine  merely  giggled. 

“Pretty!”  he  said.  “Wait  till  you  see  her. 
Then  you  will  see  that  all  your  work  has  not  been 
thrown  away.  But — but  let  us  discuss  the  methods 
to  be  adopted.  The  time  is  ripe  now  for  an  effort; 
for,  to  go  back  to  the  very  commencement,  we  are 
within  striking  distance  of  them.  Take  a  cigar. 
It  is  one  of  those  I  used  to  sell  to  those  fools  of 
Belgians.  Dear!  dear!  I  wonder  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  them  all?  Some  dead,  of  course.  Those 
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shells  of  ours  killed  quite  a  few  of  the  people  of 
Ypres,  which  was  only  to  be  expected,  for  the  fools 
would  persist  in  staying  in  their  homes,  believing 
that  our  gunners  would  respect  the  city.  The  rest 
— well,  the  dear  kind  British  are  looking  to  them. 
Now,  light  up!  Get  your  cigar  going,  and  don’t 
be  afraid  of  the  wine.  There  are  more  bottles  of 
that  good  stuff  where  that  came  from.” 

Monsieur  Lemoine  had  of  a  sudden  adopted  those 
airs  and  ways  which  had  made  him  so  popular 
amongst  the  people  of  the  ruined  town.  He  could 
be  the  prince  of  hosts  when  he  wished,  and  just 
now  he  wished  that  very  completely.  Lolling  back 
against  the  wall  behind  him,  and  pulling  at  a  cigar 
himself,  he  watched  his  fellow  conspirator  closely, 
through  half- open  eyelids  which  hid  his  sharp 
glances.  And  behind  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  he 
emitted  from  his  lips  the  spy  was  thinking,  thinking 
swiftly. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  took  his 
cigar  from  his  lips  and  regarded  it  in  that  manner 
so  common  to  men  who  are  judges  of  good  tobacco. 
“The  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  might  lead  to 
capture.  Here,  in  this  part,  Monsieur  Lemoine  is 
known.  He  is  a  poor,  unfortunate  refugee  who  has 
lost  his  all  through  the  German  bombardment  and 
who  deserves  sympathy.  The  British  trust  him. 
They  are  familiar  with  his  presence,  and  know  that 
he  is  what  he  seems  to  be.  But  dress  Monsieur 
Lemoine  in  other  clothes,  in  a  uniform,  for  instance, 
and  send  him  elsewhere.  Then,  if  he  fails  to  pass 
muster,  what  is  he?  A  spy,  surely.  One  to  be 
closely  questioned.  One  to  be  shot  in  the  early 
morning.” 
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The  man  looked  across  at  Fritz,  now  sipping  his 
wine  again,  and  for  a  moment  his  thin  lips  smiled, 
“Good  wine,  eh?”  he  said,  “and  good  cigars. 
They  are  difficult  to  come  by  in  these  days.  As  to 
company,  that  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  though 
there  are  people  down  at  the  bases.  That  reminds 
me.  This  lady  of  whom  we  were  speaking — a  charm 

ing  young  woman,  I  can  tell  you - ” 

“  What!  You  have  seen  her?  You  did  not  tell 
me  that  before,  when  I  asked  you,”  declared  Fritz, 
becoming  of  a  sudden  animated. 

“Seen  her?  Of  course,  and  admired  her  im¬ 
mensely.  Let  me  tell  you,  Fritz.  She  is  young 
and  tall  and  handsome.  That  man  Major  Fletcher 
is  a  lucky  fellow.” 

“For  the  moment.  In  a  little  while,  no!”  said 

Fritz,  his  bloodshot  eyes  flashing.  “  If - ” 

“  Exactly!  If  we  are  successful — if,  for  instance, 
I  manage  to  effect  her  capture,  think  of  the  plea¬ 
sant  hours  I  may  spend  in  her  company.” 

“You!”  exclaimed  the  younger  man,  and  there 
was  a  note  of  indignation  in  his  voice.  “  Shrivelled- 
up  old  ruffian !”  he  told  himself  as  he  looked  across 
at  his  accomplice.  “What  woman  would  look  at 
him  twice?” 

“Yes,  I,”  said  Lemoine,  with  that  pleasant 
smile  for  which  he  was  famous.  “  I  am  not  too  old, 
you  know,  my  friend.  She  is  at  one  of  the  British 
bases;  and  if  I  go  to  fetch  her,  why  should  I  not 
bask  in  her  smiles  and  make  myself  pleasant?  No 
man  is  too  old  under  such  circumstances.  But,  of 

course,  if  you  wished - ” 

“What  does  it  mean?”  demanded  Fritz  sharply. 
“  She  is  at  one  of  the  bases,  within  say  sixty  miles 
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of  this,  and  if  she  is  captured  she  will  be  brought 
to  this  spot.  Why  should  you  allot  that  task  to 
yourself?  I  am  younger  and  more  active.” 

“  More  attractive  too,  perhaps,”  giggled  Lemoine, 
stretching  his  hand  out  to  take  the  bottle  and  fill 
his  accomplice’s  glass.  “Of  course,  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  Besides — yes— I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

I  have  seen  the  lady,  and  were  I  to  turn  up  she 
might  suspect  me.  Now  you,  Fritz,  you  are  a 
total  stranger,  and  no  one  would  suspect  you  for 
a  moment.  Supposing  you  were  successful  in  steal¬ 
ing  this  young  woman  away,  why  then,  of  course, 
you  would  have  the  pleasure  of  her  company  over 
those  sixty  miles.  But — but  perhaps  you  would 
fear  the  risk,  eh?” 

Those  cat-like  eyes  watched  the  younger  man, 
and  flashed  as  he  suddenly  sat  upright  and  gave 
vent  to  a  sharp  answer.  That  suited  Monsieur 
Lemoine’s  plans  admirably.  He  had  successfully 
whetted  the  curiosity  of  Fritz,  a  young  man  whose 
self-conceit  was  on  a  par  with  his  brutality.  Then 
by  appealing  to  his  sense  of  courage  the  leader  of 
these  two  had  roused  his  anger,  and  had  as  it  were 
thrown  down  a  challenge. 

“You  think  I  am  afraid!  You  dare  to  insinu¬ 
ate - ”  began  Fritz,  his  eyes  blazing  as  he  swung 

round  on  his  companion.  Then  he  suddenly  smiled 
— smirked  is  the  term,  rather — and  sipped  his  wine 
before  he  continued.  “  Of  course  I  will  carry  out 
the  work,”  he  said.  “  It  will  be  fine  fun,  and  as  for 
the  danger,  why,  I  have  risked  more  before  now 
on  what  promised  far  less  excitement.  I’m  curious 
about  this  lady,  I  own.  You  say  you’re  not  too 
old  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  Meyer.  Well, 
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I’m  younger,  don’t  you  know;  more  attractive, 
perhaps,”  and  he  stroked  his  fair  moustache  as  he 
said  it.  “  Besides,  don’t  forget  that  my  mother 
has  married  an  Englishman,  and,  ’pon  my  word,  a 
fellow  who  has  been  over  there  can’t  help  admiring 
them  before  his  own  people.  They’re  proud,  eh? 
Awfully  proud  and  full  of  spirit.  They  hold  them¬ 
selves  well  and  are  jolly.  Nothing  of  the  fat,  stodgy 
heaviness  about  English  girls,  Lemoine.” 

“Then  let  us  talk  it  over  further.  I  have  laid 
plans  already,  and  to-morrow  we  can  think  about 
carrying  them  out.  There  is  time  enough,  and 
there  must  be  no  hurry,  for  everything  depends  on 
a  capture  of  all  three  of  these  people.” 

The  charming  Fritz  looked  upon  his  accomplice 
as  a  useful  and  harmless  individual.  He  rather 
pitied  the  man.  But  then,  the  youthful  Fritz  suf¬ 
fered  from  that  arrogance  which  infects  a  number 
of  German  officers.  He  even  imagined  that  in  this 
little  matter  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  his  senior  officers, 
Lemoine  was  but  a  tool — a  simple,  harmless  tool, 
whose  loss  would  not  be  of  great  significance  to 
the  Germans.  Never  for  an  instant  did  it  cross 
his  somewhat  ponderous  brain  that  it  was  he  him¬ 
self  who  was  the  tool,  and  that  Lemoine  was  making 
use  of  him. 

“To  to-morrow!”  he  had  gurgled  as  he  swal¬ 
lowed  his  last  mouthful  of  wine  before  retiring, 
and  with  that  he  had  banished  the  whole  business. 

The  morrow,  then,  was  to  see  Jim  and  Norman, 
and  possibly  even  the  gentle  yet  courageous  Gladys, 
perhaps  immersed  in  greater  dangers  than  had  ever 
before  assailed  them. 

(  C  794  ) 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Trap  Closes 

It  is  strange  how  big  movements  and  big  affairs 
sometimes  escape  with  only  scant  mention  where 
there  are  big  movements  or  big  affairs  afoot  con¬ 
tinually,  and  how  a  relatively  quite  small  incident 
has  the  limelight  thrown  upon  it.  That  was  the 
case  with  Jim  Fletcher’s  action.  No  doubt  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  soldiers  doing  duty  in  the  trenches 
along  the  bend  of  that  salient  in  front  of  Ypres 
had  watched  that  aerial  combat  in  which  he  had 
taken  such  a  glorious  part.  And  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty,  thousands  of  German  soldiers  had  also  wit¬ 
nessed  the  engagement  and  had  ground  their  teeth 
at  its  results.  Monsieur  Lemoine,  we  know,  had 
observed  the  giant  super-plane  as  it  crashed  to  the 
ground,  and  had  thereupon  registered  an  even  more 
emphatic  vow  to  exterminate  the  victor. 

In  the  ordinary  day’s  work  of  this  fighting,  which 
has  gone  on  along  that  long  line  of  trenches  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  sea-coast  of  Belgium  to  the  frontiers 
of  Switzerland,  an  aeroplane  battle  would  hardly 
have  received  so  much  as  a  casual  mention.  Such 
things  are  constant  occurrences,  and  therefore  their 
interest  becomes  lessened.  But  giant  aeroplanes, 
huge  super-planes,  armoured  and  gunned,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  regular  crew,  do  not  float  over  British 
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positions  every  day  of  the  week,  nor  endeavour  to 
bring  down  our  gallant  airmen.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  tale  obtained  instant  popularity. 

“  Hero  of  a  dozen  aerial  exploits  at  it  again,” 
the  papers  told  their  public  in  their  largest  and 
most  arresting  type.  “  Brilliant  exploit  over  the 
ruined  town  of  Ypres.  Giant  German  aeroplane 
brought  down  in  our  lines.  Major  Fletcher  demon¬ 
strates  the  superiority  of  British  airmen.” 

It  all  commenced  with  an  official  communique 
which  the  censor  in  London  passed  for  publica¬ 
tion.  It  went  on  with  the  announcements  in  every 
“daily”,  and  it  led  in  that  way  to  every  man  of 
our  army — of  that  Kitchener  host  at  which  the 
Kaiser,  now  less  arrogant  and  less  confident  than 
of  yore,  has  begun  to  look  askance,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  has  become,  long  since,  such  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  German  Higher  Com¬ 
mand — becoming  aware  of  the  feat  performed  by 
one  of  their  number. 

“Major  Fletcher,  accompanied  by  his  cousin, 
Flight-Lieutenant  Norman  Beamish,  set  out  to 
attack  an  enormous  enemy  aeroplane  which  for 
some  days  past  had  been  seen  hovering  over  Ypres. 
Owing  to  his  brilliant  management,  his  coolness, 
and  the  able  assistance  given  him  by  his  observer, 
he  brought  the  enemy  down  after  a  battle  extending 
over  at  least  an  hour.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  gallant  Major  had  been  wounded  at  the  very 
commencement  of  this  affair,  but  had  clung  to  his 
levers.  Such  conduct  deserves  the  highest  recog¬ 
nition.” 

That  was  a  brief  account  of  the  affair,  but 
some  of  the  papers  waxed  far  more  eloquent. 
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Others  dug  up  Jim  Fletcher’s  record,  and  regaled 
their  readers  with  a  description  of  his  flight  from 
Berlin  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war;  while 
yet  again  others,  more  fortunate  ones,  who  had 
taken  pains  to  investigate  his  whole  career,  and 
who  had,  as  it  were,  put  their  sleuth-hounds  on 
to  the  case,  devoted  whole  columns  to  that  second 
affair  at  Cologne  when  Gladys  Fairleigh  was 
rescued.  Their  pages  were  adorned  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  gallant  Major  and  his  cousin,  and 
with  a  charming  one  of  his  fiancee  uniformed  as  a 
hospital  nurse  working  with  an  army  hospital.  The 
triumph  of  the  whole  affair  was  achieved  by  one 
halfpenny  issue  which  deputed  its  artist  to  assist 
it,  and  gave  to  its  purchasers  an  illustration  repre¬ 
senting  the  actual  aerial  combat.  In  this  illustra¬ 
tion  the  artist  surpassed  himself,  and  allowed  his 
imagination  to  have  such  play  that  Jim,  seeing  a 
copy  of  the  issue  mentioned,  and  having,  as  one 
may  imagine,  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  machine 
he  had  so  lately  brought  to  the  ground,  was  not 
able  to  recognize  one  single  detail! 

“  But  it’ll  amuse  and  interest  the  public,”  laughed 
one  of  his  brother  officers;  “and  Jim,  what  a  hero 
you’ve  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  people! 
This  show  has  good  cause  to  be  glad  that  you’re 
amongst  it.” 

Naturally  enough,  the  particular  squadron  to 
which  Jim  and  Norman  were  attached  could  not 
pass  such  an  event  without  making  some  note  of 
it,  and  it  seemed  only  natural  to  provide  a  dinner 
as  the  means  of  expressing  their  approval. 

“Come  along  and  dine  with  me,  and  bring  your 
cousin,”  their  Colonel  wrote  that  very  same  even- 
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ing.  “  Don’t  expect  much  of  a  show,  for  these  are 
rough  quarters.  I’ve  asked  the  officers  to  meet 
you.  P.S.,”  the  note  continued,  “  bring  your  own 
chairs  and  cutlery.  Sorry  to  have  to  ask  this,  but 
we’re  terribly  short.” 

And  the  two  cousins  had  gone  as  a  matter  of 
course,  taking  their  chairs  and  cutlery  with  them. 
For  this  was  war-time,  and  the  billets  in  which 
this  particular  portion  of  the  Flying  Corps  was 
located  were  very  few,  and  bare  and  scattered.  It 
was  late  when  they  parted  that  night,  and  strode 
away  for  their  own  billets. 

“So  long!”  said  Jim,  as  they  came  to  a  point 
where  their  roads  separated,  for  Jim  had  his  billet 
far  from  that  occupied  by  Norman.  “See  you  in 
the  morning;  and  look  here,  youngster,  you  can 
drive  me  down  to  the  hospital  after  breakfast.  I 
must  have  another  dressing  put  on  my  wound. 
A  twopenny-halfpenny  affair  it  is,  though  I  was 
mighty  lucky.  Good  night!” 

“Good  night,  sir!  Good  night,  Jim!  Glad  to 
drive  you  in  the  morning.” 

Stumbling  along  a  rough  field-path,  Norman 
was  about  to  turn  toward  his  own  billet  when  a 
figure  rose  up  before  him,  and  in  the  darkness  he 
was  able  to  make  out  the  outline  of  a  soldier. 

“  Flight-Lieutenant  Norman  Beamish,  sir?”  asked 
the  man. 

“  Certainly  !  What  then?  Who  are  you?” 

“Corporal  Standish,  sir.  Mr.  Chapman,  who’s 
on  duty,  presents  his  compliments,  and  would  you 
kindly  go  across  to  him.  I  think  he’s  feeling  sick, 
sir,  and  wants  relieving.  He’s  on  duty  to-night 
over  in  the  signals  office.” 
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Together  they  strode  away  toward  the  aero¬ 
drome,  and  finding  on  arriving  there  that  his 
brother  officer  was  far  from  well,  Norman  at 
once  relieved  him.  Indeed,  he  remained  on  duty 
throughout  the  night,  so  that  a  man  who  found 
his  way  to  his  billet  during  the  hours  of  darkness 
bearing  a  message  for  him  failed  to  find  him. 

“Perdition  seize  the  fellow!  Not  here,”  he 
grumbled,  having  rapped  loudly  on  a  dozen  occa¬ 
sions.  “Ah!  There  is  a  footstep.  Who  is  that? 
Oh!  You  are  the  woman  who  owns  the  house,” 
he  exclaimed,  as  the  door  was  opened  a  few  inches, 
while  the  person  who "  had  done  so  peered  out 
cautiously.  “Where  is  the  British  officer,  my 
good  woman?” 

“Where  is  he?  Not  here.  That’s  all  I  know,” 
came  the  sharp  answer.  “As  if  I  knew  where 
British  officers  went  to!  They’re  their  own  masters, 
aren’t  they?  Who  are  you?” 

“An  orderly  with  a  message.” 

“An  orderly?  You  sound  like  a  German,”  the 
woman  told  him  warmly,  for  it  was  no  joke  to  be 
roused  in  this  way  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
“How  do  I  know  that  you’re  not  a  German? 
You  speak  French  like  a  native,  and  that’s  some¬ 
thing  that  few  of  the  British  can  do.  If  it  was 
light  now,  I - ” 

The  man  was  moving  away  already,  leaving  the 
woman  to  her  grumbles.  He  halted  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  stood  for  a  while  thinking. 

“  Not  there.  Then  where?”  he  asked  himselt, 
and  his  voice  was  harsh  and  angry,  for  he  spoke 
his  thoughts  aloud.  “Where?  Can  it  be  that  he 
suspects?  Can  it  be  that  he  and  his  cousin  have 
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had  information?  Pooh!  Nonsense!  There  has 
been  no  one  to  tell  the  tale.  He  is  away  on  duty, 
and  if  I  come  again  within  an  hour  or  so  I  shall 
get  him.  Then  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the 
other  fellow.” 

He  trudged  off  in  the  darkness,  while  a  second 
figure,  a  man  who  had  stood  on  one  side  and  who 
had  not  ventured  a  word  to  him,  slid  along  in  his 
wake.  And  presently  the  first  of  these  midnight 
visitors  arrived  at  Jim  Fletcher’s  quarters. 

“Within  there!”  he  called  gently,  as  he  rapped 
on  the  door.  “Hi!  Major  Fletcher.” 

“Who’s  that?”  came  from  a  window  overhead. 
“  Who  wants  me?” 

“Wanted  at  the  camp,  sir.  There’s  a  message 
of  importance  come  in,  and  the  officer  on  duty  sent 
me  across  to  you.  I’m  Corporal  Jenkins.” 

There  was  a  corporal  of  that  name  in  the  aero¬ 
drome,  though  Jim  was  hardly  familiar  with  his 
voice  or  his  person.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  the 
words  of  this  visitor  to  rouse  his  suspicion,  or  to 
make  him  think  that  the  call  was  not  perfectly 
legitimate. 

“Right!”  he  said,  with  that  abruptness  and 
decision  characteristic  of  him.  “  I’ll  be  over  there 
in  a  jiffy.  Tell  the  officer.” 

A  light  appeared  in  his  room  a  minute  later,  and 
the  following  few  seconds  saw  Jim  jumping  into 
his  garments.  Pushing  a  cap  on  to  his  head,  and 
an  electric  torch  into  his  pocket,  for  it  was  hard  to 
find  the  way  on  dark  nights  such  as  this  one,  he 
blew  out  the  candle  and  went  down  the  stairs  two 
at  a  time.  The  door  of  his  billet  banged  a  second 
later,  while  he  plunged  forward  into  the  darkness. 
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There  was  a  thud  and  a  low-voiced  exclamation. 
Someone  sprang  upon  the  flying  officer  from  be¬ 
hind  and  enveloped  his  head  in  a  sack.  A  second 
individual  slipped  a  rope  noose  over  his  shoulders 
and  about  his  arms  and  drew  it  tight  with  a  jerk, 
while  at  the  same  instant  the  ruffian  who  had 
wielded  the  sack  kicked  Jim’s  legs  from  beneath 
him,  and  standing  over  him  wound  a  muffler  round 
his  head,  careless,  it  seemed,  whether  he  smothered 
him  entirely  or  left  him  able  to  get  his  breath. 
Perhaps  five  minutes  later  a  car  rolled  along  the 
main  road  toward  the  spot  where  Jim  had  been  set 
upon  and  came  to  a  halt,  its  two  side-lights  burn¬ 
ing  feebly.  Then  the  captive  was  lifted  into  the 
vehicle,  which  drove  away  promptly  and  without 
a  challenge.  When,  however,  some  two  miles 
farther  on,  a  light  was  swung  in  the  distance  and 
was  presently  flashed  upon  the  automobile  and  the 
three  people  in  it,  it  discovered  two  British  Staff 
officers  wrapped  in  their  greatcoats  and  with  rugs 
about  their  legs,  while  the  driver  had  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  member  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps.  A  pass  was  handed  over  to  the  sentry  by 
the  driver,  and  was  closely  inspected. 

“  Pass.  All’s  well.” 

The  man’s  hand  slapped  the  butt  of  his  rifle,  and 
the  motor-car  got  into  motion,  while  something  be¬ 
neath  those  rugs  moved  and  writhed,  for  all  the 
world  as  if  it  were  a  living  person. 

“Lie  still!  That  for  a  dog  of  a  Britisher !  How 
I  hate  him !  ” 

One  of  the  Staff  officers,  one  of  these  two  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Staff  of  the  British  army,  gave 
vent  to  a  hoarse  chuckle  as  he  kicked  the  bundle  at 
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his  feet.  Then  he  guffawed.  “Lor!  these  British 
people!  Their  stupidity !  But — but  your  arrange¬ 
ments  are  magnificent,  my  friend  Lemoine.  Simply 
magnificent!  You  and  your  fellow-spies  have 
everything  that  is  wanted.  A  pass  when  one  must 
penetrate  the  lines  of  these  sentries,  Staff  uniforms 
so  that  we  may  be  well  thought  of,  and  a  car  which 
passes  muster  on  the  instant.  And — and ” 

“And  there  is  the  morrow,”  the  other  rascal 
responded.  “To-morrow,  Fritz.  Here  is  one  of 
the  men  we  wanted.  The  second  will  not  remain 
out  of  the  net  for  long.  Then  comes  the  turn  of 
that  lady,  of  Mademoiselle  Fairleigh.  Ah!  A 
handsome  girl,  I  tell  you.  When  I  was  a  young 
man  (and  that  is  not  so  long  ago,  my  comrade), 
when  I  was  young  and  dashing  and  gallant,  I 
would  have  given  my  ears  for  the  task  which  you 
have  chosen.  Who  knows,  my  Fritz?  You  are  a 
good-looking  fellow,  you  might  find  favour  in  her 
eyes,  you  might  supplant  the  noble  fellow  who 
grovels  at  our  feet,  and  so  render  his  undoing  even 
more  poignant.  Eh?” 

“Ah!”  The  noble  Fritz  let  out  a  huge  gusty 
breath,  and  once  more  expanded  his  chest.  He  felt 
magnificent  at  that  moment.  He  knew  that  he  was 
to  succeed ;  and  if  you  had  asked  this  beefy  young 
German,  this  spy  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  British 
Staff  officer,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  the  finest  man  he  knew,  he  would  have 
looked  with  flashing  eyes  into  the  nearest  mirror, 
if  there  happened  to  be  one,  and  would  have  smirked 
as  he  indicated  himself. 

“You’re  a  fine  fellow,”  he  told  Lemoine  patro¬ 
nizingly.  “  Of  course  a  man  cannot  help  his  looks, 
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can  he?  and  if  it  happen  that  the  girl  is  as  pretty  as 
you  make  out,  why,  stranger  things  have  happened 
than  the  idea  you  have  just  mentioned.  A  German 
officer  is  as  good — no,  better  by  far  than  any  British 
officer.  In  Germany  we  cut  a  fine  dash,  I  can  tell 
you;  and  why  should  this  girl  not  favour  me?  Of 
course  she  will !  I  have  a  way  with  me,  I  can  assure 
you,  my  dear  Meyer.” 

The  wretch  guffawed  again,  and  in  the  darkness 
his  confederate  grinned  that  tigerish  grin,  and  gave 
vent  to  that  hideous,  noiseless,  mirthless  giggle 
which  he  favoured.  It  made  him  writhe  to  listen 
to  this  Fritz,  made  him  scowl  to  hear  his  patroniz¬ 
ing  words,  to  realize  that  the  younger  man  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  alone  was  of  any  account,  and  that 
his  companion,  this  shrivelled-up  Meyer,  was  too 
old,  too  hideous,  too  everything  else  unpleasant, 
to  matter. 

“How  I  hate  the  fellow!”  Lemoine  was  telling 
himself  as  they  flew  onward  toward  Ypres  in  that 
Staff  car,  bumping  over  the  rough  pave,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  between  the  houses  which  cluster  about  the 
village  street  of  Vlamertinghe.  Not  that  one  could 
easily  see  those  houses,  or  pick  out  the  many  which 
had  already  suffered  from  German  shells.  The 
darkness  hid  all  that,  and  the  shell-holes  which 
had  been  so  carefully  filled  in  along  the  roadway, 
the  shell-pits  on  either  side,  the  trees  bordering  the 
pave ,  many  of  them  cut  asunder  by  enemy  missiles; 
though  here  and  there  there  was  a  flash  and  a 
boom  as  the  Germans  scattered  their  midnight 
hate  in  the  form  of  shells  over  the  British  positions. 
“  How  I  hate  this  Fritz!  Ah!  You  will  move,  eh? 
Well,  an  extra  bruise  or  so  will  not  be  of  much 
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account.  You’ll  forget  them  all  within  a  few  hours, 
my  beauty!” 

The  worthy  Lemoine  expressed  his  dislike  of 
Fritz  by  kicking  the  unfortunate  Jim  violently.  He 
ground  his  teeth  in  the  darkness,  and  for  just  a 
moment  he  had  the  thought  of  killing  this  assistant 
who  sat  so  close  beside  him.  Let  us  be  quite  open, 
and  tell  the  full  truth  about  this  Monsieur  Lemoine, 
this  Meyer,  this  rascally  spy  who  had  lived  so  long 
in  Belgium,  and  who  had  so  successfully  ogled  the 
Belgians  and  the  British.  The  man  had  a  mission 
in  life— a  mission  which,  since  those  direct  orders 
had  reached  him  from  Berlin,  had  become  of  the 
supremest  importance.  All  his  waking  thoughts 
and  half  his  dreams  were  involved  in  planning  and 
scheming  to  capture  the  British  officer  who  had 
flouted  the  police  of  Berlin,  who  had  smashed 
the  hangars  at  Cologne,  and  who  now  had  brought 
that  super-plane  belonging  to  the  Germans  crash¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  More  than  that,  the  question 
had  long  since  become  a  personal  one,  for  had  not 
Jim  narrowly  escaped  unearthing  the  lair  from  which 
Lemoine  sent  his  signals  to  the  enemy,  and  for  that 
very  reason  was  it  not  essential  that  the  spy  should 
retaliate,  should  strike  back  with  might  and  main, 
and  should  render  his  own  position  secure  by  arrest¬ 
ing  Major  Fletcher? 

But  there  was  one  other  point  about  the  spy  which 
needs  unfolding.  To  look  at  him  he  was  a  mean, 
slightly-built,  harmless  sort  of  individual.  You 
would  never  have  suspected  Monsieur  Lemoine  of 
being  grasping.  His  generosity  to  his  customers 
in  that  cabaret  refuted  such  an  insinuation.  And 
you  would  have  denied  emphatically  that  such  a 
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mild  little  man  set  any  value  on  honours  and  re¬ 
wards,  or  cared  for  the  approval  of  officials.  But 
the  man  was  an  enigma  to  most.  He  had  fooled 
the  Belgians  with  ease.  He  was  fooling  the  British 
to  some  purpose,  for  how  otherwise  could  he  have 
gone  abroad  so  openly  as  he  did,  and  whence  came 
this  motor-car  in  which  he  rode,  those  Staff  uni¬ 
forms,  and  the  driver  who  looked  so  precisely  the 
thing,  the  British  soldier?  Let  us  explain  that  these 
latter  accessories  were  simply  a  part  of  the  German 
intelligence  system,  an  illustration  of  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  they  had  laid  their  plans  for  spy¬ 
ing.  Lemoine,  or  Meyer,  was  merely  one  of  their 
many  agents — an  unscrupulous  agent  to  be  sure — 
dumped  in  Belgium  years  before  so  as  to  give  him 
as  it  were  a  species  of  local  colour,  to  make  a  regular 
inhabitant  of  him,  and  so  to  facilitate  his  remaining 
when  that  war  broke  out  for  which  the  Fatherland 
was  preparing,  and  thereby  gaining  information. 
Germany  does  not  do  things  by  halves.  When  she 
sets  out  to  terrorize  a  stricken  nation,  she  shoots 
and  burns  wholesale.  And  when  she  lays  her  plans 
to  gain  information  in  a  coming  struggle,  she  places 
her  agents  where  they  are  likely  to  be  useful.  In¬ 
deed,  she  takes  time  by  the  forelock  and  sends  them 
to  their  posts  long  before  the  need  has  actually 
arisen.  Why,  even  that  telephone  line  which  led 
to  Monsieur  Lemoine’s  cellar  had  been  secretly  laid 
some  two  years  before.  It  was  only  an  example 
of  German  cunning  and  thoroughness,  of  their 
willingness  to  spend  money  and  effort  for  the 
future. 

But  Germany  does  more  than  that.  She  casts 
her  honours  and  rewards  broadcast.  She  makes 
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traitors  of  men  with  tempting  offers.  She  gathers 
secret  information  by  spending  gold  lavishly.  And 
to  those  who  carry  out  their  purpose,  German 
officials  give  honours  and  largess  liberally.  It  was 
in  this  direction,  then,  that  the  mild-mannered,  ill- 
developed  Meyer  looked.  Let  him  but  apprehend 
this  Major  Fletcher,  and  he  knew  that  there  would 
be  joy  in  Berlin,  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
powers  there  would  be  expressed  in  rewards  in  his 
direction,  rewards  which  would  take  him  back  to 
Germany  a  man  of  honour,  a  man  of  mark,  a  man 
whose  pockets  bulged  with  the  gold  which  filled 
them. 

“Getting  near  Head-quarters,”  said  Lemoine 
suddenly  to  Fritz.  “  We’ll  carry  our  captive  down 
into  the  cellar,  and  then  have  a  glass  of  wine.  Of 
course,  we  must  lie  hidden  during  the  day-time, 
but  as  darkness  comes  you  will  go  on  this  other 
mission.” 

The  noble  Fritz  dreamed  of  success  as  he  snored 
the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  away  in  a  corner 
of  the  cellar.  And  during  the  day  which  followed 
he  spent  his  time  in  amiably  goading  his  helpless 
prisoner.  Nor  did  he  make  the  smallest  effort  to 
keep  information  from  Jim  Fletcher,  though  to  be 
sure  both  he  and  Lemoine  were  particularly  careful 
to  see  that  the  captured  officer  was  securely  bound 
and  was  rendered  completely  helpless. 

“  Yes,  my  fine  fellow,”  Fritz  informed  Jim  as  he 
lay  trussed  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  while  the 
German  was  seated  at  that  rough  board  table,  his 
mouth  half-filled  with  the  good  things  which  Le¬ 
moine  had  placed  before  him.  “This  is  just  tit  for 
tat,  don’t  you  know.  I  want  you  to  cast  your  mind 
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back  to  that  day  when  we  first  met  one  another. 
Muddington-on-Sea,  wasn’t  it,  Fletcher?  I  was  a 
hound  then,  eh?  That’s  what  you  called  me.  I 
was  a  brute,  and  a  lot  of  other  pleasant  things  which 
I  don’t  remember  at  this  moment.  Hound,  eh? 
You  did  the  cuffing  then,  that  I  do  remember,  while 
now — well,  now  I  return  the  compliment.” 

The  brute  stretched  out  a  leg  and  kicked  his 
prisoner  on  the  shins  with  all  the  strength  of  which 
he  was  capable.  Then  he  laughed,  a  harsh  laugh, 
and  invited  his  fellow  spy  to  follow  suit. 

“Best  take  your  innings  now,”  he  guffawed. 
“  Didn’t  this  fellow  nearly  capture  you  once,  Meyer, 
and  wouldn’t  you  have  been  shot  promptly?  Well, 
ain’t  we  going  to  get  him  shot,  and  when  that’s 
happened  what’ll  be  the  use  of  kicking?  So  take 
you.  turn  now,  my  friend,  and  see  if  you  can’t  make 
him  howl  for  mercy.” 

To  do  the  crafty  Lemoine  but  justice,  we  must 
relate  that  he  refused  the  proffered  invitation,  though 
his  eyes  rolled  and  flashed  as  he  fastened  them  on 
the  British  officer. 

“No,  no,  no,  Fritz,  my  fine  fellow,”  he  grinned 
at  him.  “For  you  such  a  method  may  suit,  for  did 
he  not  cuff  you  soundly?  But  for  me — well,  there 
are  other  ways  that  I  know  of.” 

“Other  ways!  Ha-ha!  The  girl,  eh?” 

Fritz  gulped  down  a  tumbler  of  wine  and  guf¬ 
fawed  loudly.  Asforjim,  their  unfortunate  prisoner, 
at  that  moment  he  made  the  first  show  of  active 
movement.  In  an  instant  all  his  wits  were  at  work, 
all  his  senses  alert. 

“  The  girl !  What  girl?”  he  wondered.  “How 
can  that  affect  me!  Lor!  what  a  nest  of  scoundrels 
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I’ve  fallen  amongst;  and  to  think  that  Norman’s 
half-brother  should  be  such  a  villain!” 

“Listen  to  this,  you,  Jim  Fletcher,”  said  Fritz, 
still  shaking  with  laughter,  and  pointing  with  his 
knife  to  his  comrade.  “  Did  ever  you  hear  such 
a  ruffian?  He  doesn’t  like  you  any  more  than  I 
do,  and  he  don’t  feel  any  the  less  merciful  because 
he  won’t  kick  you.  Oh,  no!  I  do  assure  you  that 
our  friend  over  here  can  be  as  vindictive  as  the 
best  of  us.  He’s  got  a  little  way  of  his  own,  Jim; 
he  remembers  that  you’ve  a  few  friends,  and  that 
one  of  ’em’s  a  lady;  and— can  you  actually  believe 
it? — he’s  proposing  to  abduct  her.” 

The  telling  of  this  information  gave  such  huge 
enjoyment  to  the  wretch  that  he  shook  with  merri¬ 
ment,  and  choked  when  he  endeavoured  to  swallow 
more  wine.  As  for  Jim,  the  information  brought 
him  to  a  stage  of  frenzy.  Not  one  word  left  his 
parched  lips,  though  if  they  could  have  served  his 
purpose  those  two  brutes  who  taunted  him  would 
have  been  slain  on  the  instant.  But  he  struggled 
with  his  bonds  to  some  purpose — so  furiously,  in 
fact,  that  Fritz  and  Meyer  had  at  once  to  rearrange 
and  tighten  them.  By  then  Jim  had  cooled  down 
a  little,  and  had  determined  that  nothing  should 
rouse  him. 

“  Besides,  the  brutes  are  merely  taunting  me,” 
he  thought.  “They  can’t  mean  what  they  say. 
Such  a  thing  would  be  impossible.” 

But  Lemoine  soon  put  such  a  thought  out  of  his 
mind,  for  he  had  been  watching  his  prisoner  with 
gloating  eyes  which  lost  not  a  single  expression. 
He  smiled  urbanely  upon  Jim,  and  blew  a  cloud  of 
cigarette  smoke  in  his  direction. 
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“  Mind  you,”  he  told  Fritz,  as  the  latter  lolled 
over  the  table  and  toyed  with  his  empty  glass — 
“  mind  you,  my  dear  comrade,  he  thinks,  this  pris¬ 
oner  of  ours,  you  know,  he  imagines  that  we  are 
merely  taunting  him  with  a  story,  and  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  making  a  captive  of  this  Gladys 
Fairleigh.  But  in  that  he  is  wrong,  as  he  will 
soon  discover.  For  if  it  is  possible  to  capture  an 
officer  from  amongst  the  lines  of  the  British,  surely 
a  smaller  matter  is  easily  to  be  effected.  Besides 

- ”  and  just  there  the  wretch  smiled  sardonically, 

and  actually  winked  at  his  rascally  companion; 
“besides,  my  dear  Fritz,  I  believe  it  is  you  who 
will  effect  the  capture,  and  that  you  have  designs 
of  making  yourself  most  fascinating  to  the  lady. 
Please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  a  handsome  fellow  like  you  should 
not  be  afraid  of  not  receiving  some  encourage¬ 
ment.” 

The  frayed-out  rug  covering  the  prisoner  moved 
and  heaved  again,  while  Jim’s  face  grew  purple. 
He  felt  as  if  his  head  would  burst,  as  he  strained 
at  the  cords  which  bound  him.  He  could  not  even 
give  vent  to  his  anger  by  shouting,  for  a  gag  had 
been  tied  into  his  mouth,  and  all  that  he  could 
contrive  was  to  heave  this  way  and  that  and  to 
glare  at  these  two  ruffians.  In  his  own  way  the 
mild-mannered  Monsieur  Lemoine  enjoyed  the 
scene  immensely;  and  Fritz  did  not  trouble  to 
smother  his  whole-hearted  amusement. 

“To  to-night!”  he  sang  out  gaily,  toasting  his 
companion.  “As  the  darkness  falls  I  go  to  this 
hospital.  See  how  open  and  fair  I  am  with  this 
noble  fellow.  I  go  there  with  a  letter  from  the 
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hospital  in  which  the  gallant  and  wounded  Major 
is  receiving  treatment.  Of  course,  as  is  only  natural 
in  a  fiancee,  Miss  Gladys  Fairleigh  will  leap  at  the 
opportunity  to  visit  her  soldier  lover.  She  will 
accept  a  seat  beside  me,  and  we  shall  drive  off. 
That’s  all  plain  sailing.  I  don’t  see  one  single 
hitch  in  the  plan;  do  you,  Jim  Fletcher?  No,  of 
course  you  don’t.  Well  then,  here’s  to  my  success! 
Here’s  to  the  man  who’ll  take  your  place  when  a 
German  bullet  has  put  an  end  to  your  courting!” 


(  0  794  ) 
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“  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  bagging  our 
three  people,”  Fritz  told  Lemoine  over  the  rude 
table,  as  he  filled  up  his  glass,  not  for  the  first  time, 
“We  have  one  of  them  netted;  this  one;  this  Jim 
Fletcher,”  and  as  he  mentioned  that  gallant  offi¬ 
cer’s  name  he  kicked  with  playful  savagery  at  him. 
“  He’s  safe  and  sound,  ain’t  he?” 

Meyer  smiled  that  inscrutable  smile  he  had,  and 
watched  the  beefy  German  curiously.  Like  the 
wise  man  he  was,  too,  he  allowed  him  to  take  the 
field  and  air  his  views,  for  by  so  doing  he  kept  him 
up  to  his  purpose.  Indeed,  the  crafty  villain  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  whetting  the  curiosity 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  fellow  villain.  He  thrust 
his  skinny  hands  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  thread¬ 
bare  trousers,  and  setting  his  back  well  against  the 
wall,  smoked  reflectively  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
he  coughed,  a  thin,  dry  cough,  and  moistened  his 
mean  lips  preparatory  to  speaking. 

“Safe  and  sound;  why  yes,”  he  agreed  with 
Fritz,  casting  a  flashing  glance  at  their  captive. 
“And  as  you  say,  he’s  number  one.  That  leaves 
two  more  to  capture,  one  of  whom  I  shall  see  to; 
then  there  is  the  other.” 
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“  Precisely.  The  lady.  That’s  my  work,”  said 
the  beefy  German  sharply. 

“Well — er — yes,  that  is  so.  At  least,”  began 
Lemoine  doubtfully,  grudgingly  in  fact,  as  if  he 
had  had  cause  to  change  his  mind  and  regretted 
his  earlier  decision.  “  Of  course,  my  dear  comrade, 
only - ” 

“Now  look  here,”  cried  Fritz,  sitting  up  abruptly, 
his  beefy  face  flaming  and  his  eyes  dancing,  “we’ll 
have  none  of  that.  No  changing  plans  at  the  last 
moment.  And  just  mark  this,  Lemoine,  Meyer, 
the  fellow  the  enemy  would  give  a  heap  to  capture; 
I’ll  stand  no  nonsense.  I  had  orders  to  join  you 
here  and  arrange  matters.  Up  to  this  moment  a 
feeling  of  delicacy  has  kept  me  from  interfering; 
for  it  was  your  show,  you  understand,  and  no  one 
likes  being  supplanted.  But  now — well,  I  don’t 
want  to  quarrel,  but  fetch  that  girl  I  will,  and  if 
you  dare  to  interfere,  why,  I’ll  strangle  you.” 

Anger  had  certainly  got  the  better  of  the  German 
for  the  moment,  for  he  actually  trembled  as  he 
worked  himself  up  to  a  condition  of  violent  in¬ 
dignation.  And  if  only  he  had  known  Lemoine’s 
secret  thoughts,  Fritz  would  probably  have  gone 
beyond  the  point  of  explosion.  For  the  artful 
Meyer  was  laughing,  laughing  up  his  sleeve, 
behind  those  mild  eyes  of  his,  under  cover  of  the 
clouds  of  smoke  his  lips  emitted.  Meyer  raised  a 
deprecating  hand,  and  so  as  to  lead  Fritz  to  believe 
that  he  was  indeed  the  strong  man  of  the  party,  he 
even  cringed  at  his  threats  and  looked  appealingly 
at  him.  At  last  he  was  able  to  open  his  lips  and 
give  an  answer. 

“  Of  course!  Of  course,  my  dear  Fritz!  A  very 
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fine  leader  you  will  make,  too;  of  that  I  am  certain. 
As  to  my  taking  this  work  from  you,  why — well, 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  You  will  go,  and 
doubtless  the  lady  will  be  better  gratified  than  if  it 
were  I  who  took  that  note  to  her.” 

“Doubtless!  I  should  rather  say  so!”  declared 
Fritz,  a  trifle  mollified,  preening  himself  at  the 
table.  “Well  then,  let’s  finish  the  plans.  You 
have  the  note,  and  you  are  sure  that  all  is  in  order?” 

“Positive!  You  get  on  board  the  car  when  dusk 
falls,  and  take  the  road  for  the  town  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  Your  pass  will  not  be  questioned,  while  it 
will  allow  of  the  lady  returning  with  you.  If  you 
take  my  advice  you  will  sit  with  the  driver,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  lady  at  first;  though  later,  perhaps, 
she  may  be  glad  of  your  company.  I  shall  expect 
you  here  somewhere  about  three  in  the  morning. 
By  then  I  shall  have  taken  your  half-brother.  Now, 
a  strong  cup  of  coffee  and  then  away.  I  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck,  my  noble  companion.” 

It  was  evident  enough  that  the  beefy  Fritz  was 
sure  of  achieving  that  when  he  left  the  cellar,  for  he 
was  full  of  swagger  and  assurance. 

“Farewell  for  the  moment!”  he  said.  “Mind 
you,  we’ll  treat  the  lady  nicely,  so  you  will  have 
a  portion  of  the  cellar  allotted  to  her  use  entirely. 
You  see,”  he  grinned — “you  see,  Meyer,  I  can’t 
have  my  intended  offered  anything  but  the  very 
best  of  quarters.  Have  some  food  ready  too,  and 
hot  coffee  would  be  a  fine  addition.” 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  this  scoundrel 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  Staff  officer 
climbed  aboard  that  car  which  had  carried  Jim  a 
captive  to  the  scene  of  at  least  one  of  his  triumphs. 
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Meyer  himself  banged  the  door  and  gripped  his 
hand  at  parting.  Then  the  gears  engaged  with  a 
jerk,  and  in  a  moment  the  man  was  borne  away  on 
his  dastardly  mission. 

Meanwhile,  seeing  that  the  name  of  that  young 
lady  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  it  may  be 
wondered  what  had  happened  to  Gladys  Fairleigh. 
As  we  have  learned,  she  had  gone  to  a  British 
hospital,  there  to  help  with  the  wounded;  and  it 
was  there,  within  such  a  short  time  of  her  arrival, 
that  one  of  those  dailies  which  had  devoted  so  many 
columns  to  Jim’s  exploits  and  to  his  career  in  the 
army  was  placed  before  her. 

“Here’s  a  tale  for  you!”  one  of  the  nurses  told 
her  exultingly,  producing  the  journal.  “Lucky 
girl  you  are,  Gladys,  for  here’s  a  description  of  the 
finest  thing  that  has  been  done  by  the  Flying  Corps 
since  the  war  began.  And — well,  I  do  declare! — 
here’s  a  photograph  of  you,  too,  and  in  nurse’s 
costume.” 

Imagine  the  interest  with  which  this  plucky  fiancee 
of  Jim’s  devoured  the  columns  placed  before  her, 
and  see  how  pale  she  turned  of  a  sudden  when  she 
read  that  paragraph  which  dealt  with  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  wounded. 

“  Slightly.  Only  slightly,”  a  fellow  nurse  pointed 
out  to  her  consolingly.  “It  must  be  merely  a 
scratch,  or  else  he  would  have  been  down  from  the 
front  by  this  time.  Don’t  you  fret,  my  dear;  your 
fiance’s  too  brave  a  fellow  to  be  damaged  badly.” 

The  statement  might  have  been  a  little  ambiguous, 
though  it  was  sufficient  to  soothe  Gladys’s  anxieties. 
Yet  she  was  troubled — so  troubled,  in  fact,  that  one 
may  well  imagine  the  reception  Fritz  was  likely  to 
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receive  when  his  car  bore  him  to  this  hospital.  Let 
us  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  the  note  which  this 
miscreant  bore  in  his  pocket.  It  was  written  on 
official  paper  torn  from  an  officer’s  service  notebook, 
and  an  indelible  pencil  had  been  used  instead  of 
pen  and  ink.  There  was  no  date  on  the  communi¬ 
cation,  though  an  address  was  given  at  one  of  the 
Casualty  Clearing  Stations  not  so  far  from  the  line 
of  fighting. 

“To  Nurse  Gladys  Fairleigh,”  it  ran.  “The 

Officer  Commanding - hospital  regrets  to  have 

to  inform  Miss  Fairleigh  that  Major  Fletcher’s  con¬ 
dition  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  indeed  giving 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It  is  thought  by  the  medical 
officer,  in  whose  care  the  wounded  officer  is,  that 
Miss  Fairleigh’s  presence  might  soothe  him  and 
lead  to  his  recovery.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
she  will  acquiesce  in  this,  and  will  return  on  the 
car  with  the  Staff  officer  who  bears  this  message. 
This  officer  has  a  pass  for  Miss  Fairleigh,  and  the 
change  of  station  on  her  part  has  received  official 
approval.” 

Was  there  not  enough  in  that  treacherous  mis¬ 
sive  to  make  any  girl,  any  man’s  fiancee,  eagerly 
obey  the  call,  and  hasten  to  the  side  of  the  man 
who  had  been  injured?  The  diabolical  skill  of 
Meyer  had  not  overlooked  the  attraction  which  that 
fancied  call  of  Jim’s  would  have  for  his  fiancee; 
nor  did  he  allow  any  scruples  as  to  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Gladys  Fairleigh  to  stand  between  him  and 
his  designs. 

“The  man  first  of  all.  This  man,”  he  said,  as 
he  glowered  over  his  helpless  prisoner  when  Fritz 
had  at  last  departed;  “and  then  the  woman. 
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Through  her  and  that  fool  Fritz  I  shall  make  him 
suffer,  and  then  he  will  be  sorry  for  that  affair,  now 
months  ago,  when  he  so  nearly  discovered  and 
denounced  me.  And  then — what  then?” 

The  wretch  stretched  himself  back  in  the  easiest 
possible  posture,  his  back  against  the  dirty  wall  of 
the  cellar,  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasant  reflec¬ 
tion  and  scheming.  Quite  involuntarily  he  stretched 
out  a  hand  lazily,  and  taking  the  half-empty  bottle 
of  wine  which  Fritz  had  actually  left  on  the  table, 
he  poured  himself  out  a  brimming  glass  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

“Yes,  yes,  yes;  afterwards  there  will  be  good 
times  for  Meyer.” 

A  noise  came  from  the  corner  of  the  hovel  where 
Jim  Fletcher  lay  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  the 
prisoner  could  be  seen  jerking  his  head  and  calling 
attention  to  himself.  Meyer  paused  in  the  act  of 
sipping  his  wine,  and  looked  across  to  the  corner. 

“  Eh?”  he  asked.  “What  then?” 

“Water!  Water!” 

The  words  were  hardly  intelligible  because  of 
the  gag,  yet  the  gentle  Monsieur  Lemoine  heard 
and  understood  them. 

“Ah!  Water,  yes,”  he  said,  and  that  hard,  sar¬ 
donic  look  came  into  his  seamed  face,  while  his 
sunken  eyes  gleamed  cruelly.  “Yes,  water,  no 
doubt,  my  fine  friend.  If  I  were  in  your  position 
I  should  cry  for  water.  But — then — I  am  not  in 
your  position,  as  it  happens.  I  am  free,  you  under¬ 
stand,  and  seeing  that  I  am  free,  why,  behold!” 

The  brute  gulped  down  his  glass  of  wine  in  full 
view  of  his  straining  and  parched  prisoner,  and 
then  poured  another  glass,  poured  it  so  that  the 
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liquid  splashed  and  bubbled,  so  that  the  sound  of 
its  falling  came  plainly  to  Jim’s  ears. 

“Wine,  good  wine!”  the  rascal  told  him,  blink¬ 
ing  at  his  prisoner  with  those  wicked  eyes.  “Wine 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  any  man — any  man  but  a 
hated  Britisher.  My  friend,  such  wine,  even  water, 
would  be  wasted  on  one  who  will  soon  have  no 
need  of  any  of  the  good  things  this  world  provides. 
But - ” 

He  put  down  the  glass  and  thought  for  a  while, 
while  he  unconsciously  lit  a  cigarette.  Then  he 
produced  another  bottle  from  a  corner  and  pulled 
the  cork. 

“  A  wise  man  is  one  who  reflects  well,”  he  said 
aloud.  “  This  fellow  has  something  to  pass  through 
yet,  and  wine  will  help  him.  Listen,  you,  Major 
Fletcher.  This  girl,  this  fiancee  of  yours,  will  be 
here  before  many  hours  have  passed,  and  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  shall  be  strong  and  well  enough  to 
greet  her.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  not  shout, 
and  will  not  attempt  to  sound  an  alarm.  Then  I 
will  give  you  wine,  and  food  with  it.” 

The  human  bundle  in  the  corner  heaved,  while 
Jim’s  head  bobbed  briskly. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  promise,”  he  told  the  ruffian  as  well 
as  he  was  able. 

“Then  drink.  I  myself  will  feed  you,  for  a  fool 
only  would  loosen  the  rope  which  binds  your  hands. 
There  now,  the  gag  is  gone  for  a  while.  Here  is  the 
wine.  Drink  to  your  heart’s  content.” 

Jim  gulped  at  the  fluid,  and  no  wonder,  for  he 
was  parched  with  thirst.  Indeed,  it  was  thirst  which 
was  troubling  him  almost  more  than  anything  else; 
that,  and  the  certainty  that  the  ruffians  into  whose 
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hands  he  had  fallen  were  indeed  about  to  make  a 
captive  of  Gladys.  That  thought  had  made  his 
blood  boil  and  had  increased  his  thirst.  It  had 
made  his  temples  throb  and  his  brain  swell  till  his 
head  was  bursting,  while  his  straining  limbs  more 
than  filled  the  bonds  drawn  about  them.  Wine, 
then,  came  as  a  godsend.  It  revived  him  wonder¬ 
fully,  though  not  until  he  had  quaffed  three  glasses 
of  it.  And  afterwards  he  greedily  ate  the  food  which 
Meyer  thrust  into  his  mouth  in  small  portions. 

“So,”  said  the  spy  at  length.  “You  have  kept 
your  promise,  while  I  have  kept  mine  also.  Now 
the  gag  goes  back,  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will 
sleep.  Before  the  morning  light  comes  there  will 
be  others  here  to  greet  you — that  fiancee  of  yours, 
that  cousin  also,  my  friend.  Sleep,  then,  for  there 
is  much  to  look  forward  to.” 

It  was  pitch  dark  outside  the  hovel  in  the  ruins 
of  Ypres  by  now,  and  not  a  soul  seemed  to  be 
moving.  Lemoine  stood  on  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  level  of  the  street  and  listened,  and  peered 
into  the  open,  for  now  the  moment  had  come  for 
him  to  carry  out  that  portion  of  his  plan  which  had 
miscarried  on  the  previous  evening. 

“  There  is  this  cousin,”  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
“this  Norman  Beamish,  half-brother  to  our  dear 
friend  Fritz.  Not  that  he  is  of  much  value  to  me, 
for  there  will  be  no  reward  for  his  capture.  But 
being  a  cousin  of  the  man  whom  the  Kaiser  and 
his  generals  want  so  badly,  and  being,  moreover, 
the  one  who  helped  him  to  wreck  that  huge  aero¬ 
plane  of  ours,  his  capture  will  increase  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  whole  affair.  The  fact  that  we  shall — 
no,  no;  not  we,  for  I  shall  see  to  it  that  our  friend 
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Fritz  gets  none  of  the  kudos — the  fact  that  I  have 
also  contrived  to  secure  the  girl  will  cause  a  storm 
of  joy  to  run  throughout  the  Fatherland.  In  short, 
where  honour  and  reward  were  certain,  they  will 
be  increased  by  far  because  of  these  other  captures. 
Ha!  In  a  little  while  I  will  have  this  young  fellow, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  will  take  no  excuse.  Let 
me  see.  It  is  an  hour  since  I  sent  Fritz  off.  In 
two  hours  he  will  be  well  on  his  way  back,  and 
according  to  arrangement  he  will  halt  his  car  at 
the  same  spot  so  as  to  pick  me  and  my  new 
prisoner  up.  Good !  Then  I  will  stroll  off  to  the 
aviators’  camp.  But  first,  let  me  see  that  all  is 
secure  here,  as  it  should  be.” 

The  crafty  rascal  peered  all  round  the  hovel  with 
those  ferrety,  cunning  eyes  of  his,  and  when  he 
was  sure  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  he  mounted 
the  steps  again,  and  pulling  the  door  of  the  hovel 
to — for  it  boasted  a  door  almost  hidden  behind  a 
mass  of  fallen  brickwork — he  set  off  across  the 
Grande  Place,  and  so  along  the  road  which  would 
take  him  to  the  camp  where  Norman  was  billeted. 
Perhaps  an  hour  later  a  silent,  creeping  figure 
made  its  way  to  the  billet  which  our  hero  occupied, 
and  having  circled  the  house,  knocked  gently  upon 
the  door. 

“Within  there!  A  message,”  he  called  softly. 

“  What’s  that?  A  message.  Who  from?” 

A  head  was  thrust  out  of  an  upstairs  window,  and 
a  very  sulky  voice  responded.  Indeed,  the  voice 
was  more  than  sulky.  It  was  that  of  a  man  who 
was  positively  cross  and  indignant. 

“A  message!  At  this  time  of  night!  When  a 
fellow’s  been  on  duty  all  the  previous  night,  and 
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hasn’t  had  his  clothes  off  for  forty-eight  hours. 
What  the  dickens  is  the  Service  coming  to?  Hi! 
Who  is  it?” 

“Corporal  Kingston,  sir.  Sent  across  by  the 
Adjutant.  There’s  been  news  in  the  camp — im¬ 
portant  news.” 

“Oh!  News,  eh?  Come  now.  News?” 

The  voice  was  eager  now,  alert  and  interested. 
“  What  news?”  the  man  above  called  down  to  this 
silent  messenger. 

“  What  news,  sir?  Why — well,  perhaps  I’m  not 
authorized  to  say.” 

“Authorized  be  hanged!  What  is  it?”  came  the 
sharp  answer. 

“  Listen,  sir,”  he  called  up  gently.  “This  news 
— confidential  news — is - ” 

“Confidential,  is  it?  Well,  perhaps — but  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  Adjutant  will  tell  it  to  me  the  moment 
I  arrive?” 

“  Of  course,  sir;  and  since  I  know  it,  why  should 
not  you?  I  will  tell  it  now.  That  other  officer 
who  disappeared  yesterday - ” 

“Ah!  I  suspected  it  was  about  him.  About 
Major  Fletcher,  eh?  Well  then?”  asked  the  eager 
voice  from  above. 

“  There’s  news  of  him.  He’s  sick.  The  Adjutant 
wants  to  see  you.  I  was  ordered  to - ” 

The  window  banged,  and  heavy  steps  were  heard 
on  the  stairs  within  the  house.  It  was  a  signal 
which  the  crafty  Meyer  at  once  took  note  of. 
Diving  a  hand  into  a  pocket  he  pulled  out  a  re¬ 
volver,  and  stood  just  beside  the  doorway  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  spring  upon  the  officer.  He  stepped  forward 
as  the  door  opened. 
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“Ha!  Corporal  Kingston,  eh?  Then  lead  the 
way.” 

The  form  of  the  young  officer  was  close  beside 
Meyer,  while  the  voice  proved,  if  proof  was  neces¬ 
sary,  that  this  was  indeed  the  one  for  whom  he 
was  seeking. 

“An  officer  without  a  doubt;  and  seeing  that 
this  is  his  billet,  why,  this  is  Norman  Beamish. 
Pardon,  sir,”  said  Meyer,  determined  to  be  quite 
sure  of  his  ground,  for,  like  the  cunning  fox  he 
was,  he  could  not  afford  to  make  an  error,  and  did 
not  intend  to  do  so.  “  Pardon,  but — but  you  are 
Flight-Lieutenant  Beamish,  sir?” 

“  Why,  certainly.  What  then?” 

“  Put  your  hands  up  over  your  head,  and  do 
not  dare  to  whisper.  There!  That  to  show 
you.” 

The  cold  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  tucked  into 
the  bare  space  behind  the  young  officer’s  ear,  while 
Meyer’s  disengaged  hand  rapidly  stretched  for¬ 
ward  and  thrust  a  block  of  rubber  into  the  officer’s 
mouth. 

“Good!  Now  lower  one  hand — the  right.  Good 
again !  Now  lower  the  other.  That  gets  them 
both  in  the  same  noose.  Listen  to  me,  young 
Norman  Beamish;  you  will  march  directly  ahead 
till  we  reach  the  road,  where  you  will  halt  and  sit 
down,  and  I  beside  you.  If  you  attempt  a  sound, 
if  you  try  to  get  away,  well — — ” 

The  brute  was  giggling  that  nasty,  irritating 
giggle  of  his,  as  he  thrust  his  revolver  still  harder 
into  the  hollow  behind  the  ear  of  his  easily-taken 
prisoner.  He  was  chuckling,  chuckling  aloud  was 
Meyer,  as  he  thought  of  his  success,  of  his  easy 
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capture,  for  knowing-  British  officers  as  he  did,  he 
had  not  anticipated  carrying  out  his  task  without  at 
least  some  trouble.  But  this  affair — why,  it  made 
the  ruffian  smile  and  smirk  and  mutter. 

“And  to  think  that  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  single-handed.  Well,  well,  it  only  goes 
to  prove  that  not  all  of  these  enemy  officers  are 
courageous.  Now  sit  down,  and  not  a  word,  nor 
a  sound.  Do  not  forget  that  I  have  something  here 
to  coerce  you.” 

Such  an  easy  victory  was  making  Monsieur 
Lemoine  quite  a  bully.  He  stood  over  his  captive 
now,  talked  to  him  roughly,  instead  of  in  those 
silky,  snake-like  tones,  and  was  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  demonstrating  his  real  nature. 

“  Sit  still,”  he  told  his  captive — growled  the  order 
at  him  rather,  while  he  administered  a  savage  kick. 
“  Now,  not  a  move  till  I  tell  you.  Then,  swine  of 
a  Britisher,  you  will  enter  a  car  which  will  stop  at 
this  spot,  and  will  seat  yourself  on  the  floor.  I 
shall  be  beside  you,  and  if  then  you  think  that  the 
moment  has  come  to  raise  an  alarm,  believe  me  it 
will  be  my  revolver  shot  alone  which  will  startle  the 
sentries.” 

It  did  the  ruffian’s  heart  good  to  notice  how  his 
captive  cringed,  to  observe  how  obedient  he  was 
now,  how  careful  he  became  to  remain  rooted  to 
the  spot,  not  even  daring  to  turn  his  head  side¬ 
ways.  Meyer  began  even  to  become  contemptuous 
of  him,  and  tempted  fate  to  a  certain  extent  by 
pocketing  his  revolver.  Then  of  a  sudden  he  be¬ 
came  even  more  alert  than  formerly,  for  in  the  far 
distance  two  faint  eyes  of  light  were  approaching. 
It  was  a  motor-car,  and  presently  the  whirr  of 
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machinery  could  be  heard  as  the  vehicle  drew 
nearer. 

“Stand  up!”  commanded  the  spy,  kicking  his 
prisoner.  “  Remember  my  orders.  When  the  car 
stops,  you  will  advance  to  it  at  once  and  will  enter, 
seating  yourself  on  the  floor.  Have  a  care  that  you 
do  not  disappoint  me.” 

The  lock  of  his  revolver  clicked,  and  once  more 
the  prisoner  cringed,  half-turning  his  head  as  if  he 
feared  instant  execution.  By  then  the  car  was  with¬ 
in  a  few  yards  of  them,  and  at  a  call  from  Meyer  it 
began  to  slow  down  instantly.  Indeed,  the  squeal 
of  brakes  took  the  place  of  the  rattle  of  machinery, 
and  in  a  second  or  so  the  vehicle  had  come  to  a  halt 
just  before  them. 

“  Well?”  demanded  Meyer  eagerly. 

“Splendid!  Magnificent,  my  friend!  She  is 
here,  beside  me,  in  the  back  of  the  car.  The  trip 
has  proved  magnificent.” 

Fritz’s  voice  told  its  tale  even  better  than  his 
words  did,  so  that  Meyer  guessed  that  all  had  gone 
even  more  than  smoothly. 

“Good!”  he  grunted.  “I  too  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  Now,  swine  of  a  Britisher,  climb  into  the  back 
of  the  car,  and  do  not  forget  that  my  friend  will  kill 
you  sooner  than  I  shall.  There!  Sit  down.” 

“  And  make  yourself  as  scarce  as  possible.  Bah! 
The  fellow  is  so  big  that  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
him,”  grumbled  Fritz,  tucking  in  his  legs  and 
hacking  savagely  at  the  prisoner.  Then  having 
thrown  a  rug  over  the  man’s  helpless  form,  he  edged 
just  a  trifle  nearer  to  his  companion. 

Let  us  explain  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
younger  rascal  everything  had  gone  so  well  that  he 
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was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  and  excite¬ 
ment.  For  that  wonderful  pass  which  Meyer  had 
supplied  had  taken  him  through  the  barriers  along 
the  road,  without  so  much  as  the  smallest  objection. 
Indeed,  the  light  flashed  upon  the  Staff  officer 
seated  at  the  back  had  drawn  prompt  salutes  from 
the  sentries.  And  then  the  matter  of  obtaining 
possession  of  Gladys  Fairleigh  had  been  really  too 
ridiculously  easy.  Fritz  had  presented  that  clever 
letter  which  the  crafty  Meyer  had  concocted,  and 
the  officer  who  had  received  it  had  saluted  this  Staff 
officer  almost  obsequiously. 

“Ah!  For  Miss  Fairleigh.  Yes,  of  course. 
Kindly  wait  a  moment.” 

He  had  disappeared  within  the  building,  and 
within  five  minutes  had  come  down  the  steps  to  the 
car  again,  for  Fritz  was  careful  to  keep  as  far  from 
lights  as  possible. 

“  Miss  Fairleigh  is  coming  at  once,”  he  said;  “I 
hope  that  gallant  fellow  Fletcher  is  not  severely 
damaged.” 

Fritz  had  laughed  silently  at  that.  How  he  had 
chortled  after  making  a  mumbled  reply,  and  how 
his  pulses  had  stirred  as  the  feeble  rays  of  a  lamp 
burning  inside  the  hall  of  the  hospital  showed  a  tall 
nurse  descending  the  steps  toward  him! 

“In  here,  Miss  Fairleigh,”  he  had  said,  opening 
the  door.  “  And  perhaps  you  would  care  to  travel 
alone?” 

“  Alone?  Well — I — I  don’t  know,”  had  come  the 
instant  answer,  in  such  tones  that  Fritz’s  beefy  face 
had  flushed  to  a  purple  colour.  If  there  was  not 
encouragement  in  those  tones  and  in  the  words, 
well,  what  was  there? 
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“  I  shall  be  honoured,”  he  had  responded,  step¬ 
ping  into  the  car  after  the  lady.  The  officer  had 
then  banged  the  door,  and  at  once  the  car  moved 
off  from  the  hospital.  And  what  a  ride  it  had  been! 

“Magnificent!  Glorious!”  Fritz  was  telling  him¬ 
self,  as  the  vehicle,  now  laden  with  Meyer  and  his 
prisoner  in  addition,  sped  on  toward  the  hovel  be¬ 
neath  the  ruined  cabaret  in  Ypres,  above  the  door¬ 
way  of  which  in  former  days  the  name  of  Lemoine 
had  been  so  prominently  displayed.  “This  girl, 
this  Gladys  Fairleigh,  she  is  charming.  And — and 
she  has  listened  with  appreciation  to  my  chatter. 
She  likes  my  company,  I  know  it,  and — and,  ah ! 
wait  till  we  get  to  the  place  and  see  that  other 
fellow.  I’ll  give  him  cause  to  hate  the  sight  of 
me.  Hound  he  called  me,  eh?  Hound,  and  cuffed 
me.  Well,  there  are  worse  things  than  being  called 
names.  There  are  more  trying  items  than  receiving 
a  cuffing.  For  instance,  there  is  the  agony  of  see¬ 
ing  one’s  fiancee  purloined  by  another,  of  seeing 
her  throw  over  her  old  love  for  a  new,  and  of  know¬ 
ing  that  she  does  it  willingly.  Mademoiselle,”  he 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  fair  prisoner;  “in  a 
little  while  we  shall  be  there,  at  the  spot  we  are 
making  for.  There  you  will  see  this  Major  Fletcher. 
You  care  for  him,  heh?  You  could  care  for  some¬ 
one  else  better?  We  shall  see.  We  shall  see  to 
that;  and  remember,  there  are  better  men  in  the 
world  than  this  Major  Fletcher.” 

Did  the  girl  at  his  side  cringe  from  him,  as  that 
unfortunate  prisoner  at  the  bottom  of  the  car  had 
done  from  Meyer?  Or  did  she  brace  herself  for  a 
trial  which  she  knew  was  coming?  In  the  darkness 
no  one  could  say;  and  long  before  the  question  could 
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be  settled  the  vehicle  was  bumping  into  Ypres  and 
across  to  that  ruined  corner. 

“  Descend.  Make  a  sound,  and  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  Fritz,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  this  is 
a  triumph!” 

The  two  spies  gripped  hands  and  grinned  at  one 
another  in  the  darkness.  And  indeed  they  had  good 
cause  to  do  so,  for  what  a  success  had  followed  their 
efforts! 

“All  three  prisoners  are  in  our  hands,”  Meyer 
chuckled,  as  he  lit  the  lamp  below.  “  Now  to  deal 
with  this  fellow  Fritz,  and  then  honour  and  glory.” 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


The  Tables  Turned 

What  a  scene  it  was,  down  in  that  hovel  in  which 
Meyer  the  spy  had  made  his  home,  and  above 
which  lay  tumbled  the  ruins  of  his  once-famous 
cabaret,  that  wine-shop  in  which  the  wily  and  fas¬ 
cinating  Monsieur  Lemoine  of  former  days  had 
made  so  many  friends  amongst  the  unsuspecting 
Belgians!  It  seemed  impossible,  indeed,  that  there 
could  be  such  a  place  when  one  contemplated  the 
unfortunate  town  of  Ypres,  or  rather,  what  was  left 
of  that  town. 

Not  that  there  were  not  cellars  elsewhere,  cellars 
in  which  men  might  take  cover  from  the  hail  of 
shells  that  the  Germans  continued  to  pour  upon 
their  handiwork.  The  presence  of  an  underground 
hovel  was  in  itself  of  no  real  moment,  and  of  no 
real  surprise.  But  what  was  amazing  was  the  fact 
that  Meyer’s  retreat  was  so  well,  so  skilfully,  so 
thoroughly  hidden.  Often,  in  fact,  had  the  wretch 
gloated  over  that  fact. 

“But  then,  my  dear  Fritz,”  he  had  told  his 
accomplice  on  one  of  his  many  visits  to  the  spot, 
“it  is  not  for  want  of  thought  or  of  preparation  on 
my  part  that  the  place  became  what  it  is.  Indeed, 
when  a  twelve-inch  shell  struck  the  cabaret  and 
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brought  it  down  over  my  ears,  there  was  a  yawning 
chasm  left  above  my  head  through  which  a  man 
could  stare  into  the  cellar.  I  cured  that.  A  few 
beams  dragged  across  the  opening  during  the  night, 
a  few  bricks  thrown  over  them,  and  presto!  there 
you  see  the  result.  A  man  may  walk  over  the 
spot  and  not  suspect.  The  most  inquisitive  in¬ 
dividual  hunting  for  the  lair  of  a  sp — no,  no,  for 
the  lair  of  one  unfriendly  to  the  British  would  cer¬ 
tainly  miss  the  existence  of  this  cellar.  No  one 
would  guess  that  it  harboured  the  unfortunate  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lemoine,  that  friend  of  the  Kaiser’s  enemies.” 

It  always  gave  the  rascal  the  opportunity  for  one 
of  those  bursts  of  sneering,  mirthless,  cynical 
laughter,  bursts  which  irritated  his  beefy  young 
comrade  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Not  that  Fritz 
could  not  value  the  existence  of  such  a  place.  He 
had  reported  on  it  to  his  commanders  on  the  other 
side  of  that  neutral  land  which  ran  between  the 
trenches,  and  had  even  eulogized  the  noble  Meyer. 
And  just  now  he  had  double  reason  for  being 
thankful  that  there  was  such  a  haven. 

“Descend,”  he  told  his  accomplice.  “I  will 
stay  here  till  you  have  the  lamp  lighted,  and  will 
take  care  of  the  other  prisoner — the  man,  I  mean, 
of  course.  Mademoiselle,  be  not  fearful,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  in  the  ear  of  the  tall  young  nurse  standing 
so  close  beside  him.  “  The  journey  is  now  ended, 
and  once  down  below  you  will  have  no  need  to  be 
troubled.  Remember,  there  is  a  man  beside  you, 
one  who  values  you  highly,  one  to  whom  you  may 
entrust  yourself  without  hesitation.” 

The  ruffian  was  smiling  as  he  spoke,  while, 
rendered  bold  by  the  darkness  and  by  the  fact  that 
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Gladys  Fairleigh  had  not  recoiled  from  him,  he 
even  put  his  mouth  close  to  her  ear  so  as  to  whisper 
further  words,  while  he  held  her  arm  with  one  hand. 
Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  started. 

“Ha!  What  was  that?  A  sound,  eh?  Over 
there  at  the  back  of  these  ruins.” 

The  girl  at  his  side  heard  the  click  of  his  revolver- 
lock  and  turned  sharply,  listening  for  that  sound 
which  he  had  reported.  Then  she  laughed  lightly, 
showing  that  pluck  for  which  Gladys  Fairleigh  had 
already  become  noted. 

“No,  no,  Yio,”  she  said.  “I  am  sure  you  are 
mistaken.  Perhaps  it  was  a  cat,  for  doubtless  there 
are  many  animals  prowling  about  amongst  these 
wrecked  houses.  Come!  I  am  anxious  to  get  under 
shelter,  for  guns  are  booming,  and — and  —  yes, 
quick!  that  was  a  shell.” 

It  was  only  one  of  the  thousands  which  the  enemy 
had  been  hurling  into  the  city,  and  at  other  times 
no  doubt  the  gallant  Fritz  would  have  passed  it  by 
unnoticed.  But  now  times  were  so  changed,  and 
besides,  the  flash  of  this  shell  falling  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Cloth  Hall  lit  up  the  surroundings  of  the 
Grande  Place  for  just  the  fraction  of  a  second. 

“  Then  go  below  at  once,  mademoiselle,”  he  told 
her.  “And  you,  you  young  cub,  my  dearly-loved 
half-brother,  you  follow  the  lady  instantly.  Re¬ 
collect,  my  fine  fellow,  that  there  is  someone  behind 
you.” 

The  cold  kiss  of  his  revolver  muzzle  in  the  young 
officer’s  neck  was  just  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his 
meaning,  and  caused  that  young  fellow  at  once  to 
step  forward.  Leaning  his  body  against  the  side 
of  the  stairway,  for  his  hands  being  tied  he  was 
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unable  to  grope  his  way  downward,  he  descended 
with  as  much  caution  as  was  possible.  Entering 
the  hovel  below,  now  illuminated  by  the  lamp, 
which  Meyer  had  set  going,  he  tripped  over  a  fallen 
brick  lying  on  the  paved  flooring  and  sprawled 
forward  on  his  face,  turning  an  instant  afterwards 
and  rolling  across  the  tiles  till  he  came  with  a  bump 
against  that  human  bundle  which  for  so  many 
hours  now  had  been  huddled  in  one  corner. 

“  So.  That  is  the  way  you  enter,  eh?”  demanded 
Meyer,  to  whom  the  suddenness  of  the  movement 
had  given  a  start  that  was  apparent.  “And  you 
cannot  rise  either,  for  your  head  is  dizzy  after 
the  knock  it  received  in  falling.  Then  remain 
where  you  are,  for,  believe  me,  you  are  in  the  best 
of  company.  Eh,  my  dear  Fritz,  the  fellow  is  in 
the  very  best  of  company,  for  none  other  than  his 
cousin,  our  gallant  Major  Fletcher,  lies  beside  him. 
Now,  mademoiselle,  a  seat,  a  glass  of  wine,  or  hot 
coffee  if  you  prefer  it.  Mon  Dieu!  But  this  is 
magnificent,  Fritz,  and  who  could  have  believed 
that  the  lady  would  have  been  so  quiet  and  so  com¬ 
placent?” 

Who  indeed !  Knowing  Gladys  Fairleigh  as  they 
did,  both  Jim  and  Norman  might  well  have  been 
expected  to  show  the  utmost  amazement.  For  the 
plucky  girl  with  whom  they  were  so  closely  ac¬ 
quainted  had  demonstrated  before  now  that  she 
could  be  as  bold  as  anyone  on  occasion.  Then  to 
see  her  now  calmly  taking  the  box  seat  offered  to 
her,  and  looking  inquisitively  at  her  surroundings 
through  the  thick  veil  she  wore,  was  enough  to 
astonish  them  considerably.  It  was  sufficient  to 
arouse  their  indignation  and  their  anger;  for  where 
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were  her  spirit  and  her  loyalty?  Where  was  the 
hatred,  the  contempt  if  you  will,  which  one  might 
have  expected  her  to  show  for  Meyer  and  this  detes¬ 
table  young  German?  Gone,  it  seemed,  gone 
entirely,  for  she  even  smiled  at  Fritz  as  he  threw 
off  his  greatcoat  and  banged  himself  on  to  a  seat 
beside  her. 

“Come,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  to  our  dis¬ 
cussion,”  he  said,  boldly  enough  pulling  the  cork 
from  a  bottle  and  pouring  wine  into  three  glasses. 
“  Mademoiselle,  a  welcome  here,  a  welcome  warmer 
by  far  than  could  be  given  you  by  the  dolt  lying  in 
yonder  corner!” 

Yes,  the  scene  down  below  in  that  underground 
hovel  was  indeed  stupefying.  Meyer  even  wondered 
if  he  were  dreaming,  as  he  cast  his  beady  eyes  round 
and  noted  that  proud,  handsome  girl  seated  so 
much  at  her  ease  directly  below  the  faint  beams 
cast  by  his  candle  lantern.  The  picture  fascinated 
him,  and  for  quite  a  while  he  gazed  at  Gladys  Fair- 
leigh,  at  the  human  bundle  lying  in  its  dark  corner, 
at  the  figure  of  Jim’s  cousin,  inert,  spiritless,  per¬ 
haps  unconscious,  beside  him,  and  at  Fritz,  that 
very  vain  and  domineering  young  German. 

“Himmel!  Magnificent!  Almost  too  good  to 
be  believed,”  he  grunted,  and  then  lapsed  into 
silence,  while  his  beady  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
his  accomplice  and  flashed  brightly. 

“Yes,  yes,  magnificent!  The  first  and  greatest 
part  of  the  task  accomplished.  And  now  —  and 
now  there  is  that  man,  this  Fritz,  to  be  dealt  with. 
Fool  that  he  is,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  coming  of 
this  girl  has  infatuated  him  and  blinded  him  to  all 
dangers.  That  is  good  for  me.  It  will  help  the 
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rest  of  the  plan  to  fruition,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps, 
I  shall  be  left  alone  to  end  it.” 

The  trample  of  heavy  feet  over  the  cobbles  in  the 
Grande  Place  came  down  into  the  hovel,  and  the 
two  conspirators  looked  sharply  at  one  another. 
Were  they  discovered?  Was  that  a  guard  of  British 
soldiers  come  to  arrest  them?  If  so - 

Fritz  drew  his  ready  revolver  and  leant  towards 
the  prisoners.  But  Meyer  coughed  gently. 

“All  is  well,”  he  whispered.  “  If  you  lived  here 
for  hours  together,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  hear 
the  sound  of  marching  men  on  a  hundred  occasions. 
Sit  still  for  a  while,  and  then  all  will  be  silent,  for 
not  a  man  under  French’s  command  even  guesses 
that  there  is  a  hollow  beneath  this  ruin.” 

Nor  were  they  likely  to,  it  seemed,  so  carefully 
had  the  artful  Meyer  laid  his  plans.  It  was  in¬ 
credible,  yet  natural  enough,  that  such  a  place 
should  escape  discovery.  For  consider:  shells 
rained  then  upon  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Ypres; 
and  there  are  other  and  more  insistent  duties  for 
soldiers  to  perform  than  to  seek  for  underground 
chambers. 

Besides,  Monsieur  Lemoine,  this  crafty  Meyer, 
had  been  so  very  cunning,  so  very  thoughtful,  had 
shown  such  wonderful  discrimination  when  he  chose 
this  hidden  shelter.  Why,  he  had  lain  there  for 
weeks  now,  and  had  listened  to  those  falling  shells 
with  derision.  He  had  smiled  sardonically  as 
parties  of  British  soldiers  marched  past  his  hovel; 
and  creeping  from  it  at  night,  he  had  been  able  to 
learn  a  vast  number  of  things  about  the  operations 
of  the  Kaiser’s  resolute  enemies. 

Let  us  understand  the  situation  thoroughly,  so 
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that  the  events  of  the  winter  months  now  upon  us 
may  be  fully  appreciated.  Germany’s  arrogance 
has  been  encouraged,  and  slowly  she  has  been  led 
into  a  mighty  and  a  critical  adventure;  slowly 
she  has  been  enticed  forward  till  the  arms  of  that 
formidable  Russian  bear,  if  strong  enough,  may 
yet  encircle  her  legions.  Already,  let  us  remark, 
Russia’s  talons  are  in  the  German  carcass,  while 
men  and  weather  and  marshland  fight  for  Russia. 
Advance  for  the  Kaiser  is  now  almost  ended,  while 
retreat  is  almost  more  certainly  impossible.  Above 
all,  anything  like  the  dispatch  of  substantial  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  Eastern  front  to  the  Western 
front  is  out  of  the  question,  for  Russia  grows 
steadily  stronger.  In  spite  of  losses,  which  must 
have  been  heavy  during  the  past  six  months,  and 
yet  which  compared  with  the  German  losses  must 
be  far  less  serious,  her  numbers  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  For  behind  the  Russian  line  there 
are  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Tsar  still  teeming 
with  men,  who  wait  but  for  the  arms  and  equip¬ 
ments  which  will  fit  them  to  join  the  ranks. 
Reserves  from  these  hosts  of  men  are  gathering 
in  rear  of  the  Russian  army,  and  even  now  they 
draw  nearer  to  the  fighting  line.  Thus  to  diminish 
his  legions  on  the  Eastern  front  is  for  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Austrian  ally  a  practical  impossibility. 

That  arrogance,  that  impetuosity  which  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  have  caused  them  to  thrust 
their  legions  into  a  predicament  from  which  only 
hard  fighting  can  extricate  them.  And  meanwhile 
the  Allies  in  the  West,  acting  in  close  accord  with 
the  Russians,  have  but  waited  for  this  decisive 
moment  to  test  their  strength  against  the  Germans. 
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For  perhaps  two  weeks  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
cessant  cannonade  along  the  whole  of  the  Western 
front,  the  prelude  to  attacks  in  force.  Yet  what 
was  there  in  that  cannonade  to  tell  the  anxious 
German  General  Staff  where  those  attacks  were  to 
be  launched?  They  could  but  wait  and  hope  that 
when  the  blow  was  struck  their  reserves  could  be 
hurried  to  the  neighbourhood.  Then  the  can¬ 
nonade,  severe  all  along  that  four  hundred  miles  of 
trenches,  became  a  veritable  tornado  of  fire  in  some 
three  separate  areas,  and  for  hours  together  those 
cemented  trenches,  those  dug-outs,  those  fortified 
labyrinths  and  field  fortresses  in  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  enemy  lurked,  were  subjected  to  a  torrent  of 
shells  which  blasted  many  of  them  to  pieces.  In¬ 
deed,  never  before  had  such  artillery  practice  been 
witnessed.  From  the  commencement  of  the  war 
one  may  say  that  the  enemy  had  proved  to  the 
Allies  that  guns,  and  shells,  and  high  explosives 
were  from  first  to  last  the  vital  point  in  all  conflicts. 
We  may  have  been  slow  to  learn  our  lesson,  and 
naturally  enough  it  has  taken  time.  It  has  taken 
months  in  which  to  complete  guns,  and  to  manu¬ 
facture  shells  and  explosives  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Yet  the  lesson  has  been  learned,  as  those  hours  of 
continuous  cannonading  proved  to  the  Germans 
indisputably. 

To  the  north,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hooge, 
guns  belched  shot  and  lyddite  at  the  enemy.  Near 
Lens,  that  city  round  which  are  many  collieries, 
British  guns  again  opened  voice  in  no  uncertain 
manner;  while  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  same  city 
French  guns  concentrated  their  fire  on  the  heights 
of  Vitry,  making  life  intolerable  and  impossible  for 
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the  Germans.  But  the  greatest  cannonade  of  all 
was  in  the  Champagne  district,  where,  from  the 
village  of  Auberide  to  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  a  veritable 
tempest  of  projectiles  was  hurled  at  the  enemy 
trenches. 

Recollect  that  during  those  hours  of  terrific  bom¬ 
bardment  at  the  places  we  have  mentioned  guns 
were  still  being  fired  all  along  those  four  hundred 
miles  of  trenches,  while  aeroplanes  hovered  over¬ 
head,  dropping  bombs  upon  all  the  railway  com¬ 
munications  used  by  the  Kaiser’s  soldiers.  It  may 
be  said,  in  fact,  that  reinforcement  at  any  one  spot 
was  out  of  the  question  for  the  enemy,  for  even  if 
they  had  reinforcements  in  sufficient  numbers,  their 
removal  by  rail  or  by  road  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
difficulty. 

It  was  on  the  25th  September  that  the  blow  finally 
fell,  and  at  Hooge,  at  Loos — so  close  to  Lens — and 
in  the  Champagne  district,  thousands  of  warriors 
leaped  from  their  trenches  and  made  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Storming  across  the  open  ground,  those 
brave  French  and  British  soldiers  found  that  the 
first  line  of  German  trenches  were  unrecognizable, 
shattered,  blasted,  and  filled  in  with  the  violence  of 
the  explosions  of  the  projectiles  which  had  fallen 
near  them.  As  for  the  men  who  had  been  in  them, 
they  had  ceased  to  exist,  though  here  and  there 
isolated  Germans  hung  on  to  machine-gun  posi¬ 
tions.  On  those  hosts  stormed,  overrunning  the 
trenches,  stabbing  the  enemy  who  held  them,  pelt¬ 
ing  them  with  hand-grenades,  and  leaping  into 
those  huge  underground  chambers,  where  many 
furious  conflicts  raged.  Still  on  they  went,  till,  in 
the  Champagne  area,  those  much-vaunted  defences 
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of  the  Germans,  those  fortified  positions,  those  dug- 
outs,  and  those  cemented  trenches  were  captured 
and  held  to  a  depth  of  some  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  for  a  width  of  quite  fifteen  miles.  Indeed,  had 
the  Germans  not  had  months  in  which  to  make 
their  preparations,  had  they  not  prepared  other 
lines  of  defence  in  rear  of  their  front  lines,  the 
French  would  no  doubt  have  broken  their  way 
completely  through,  and  defeated  the  enemy.  As 
it  was,  they  had  gained  a  wonderful  success,  and 
as  we  write  they  hold  firmly  to  their  positions. 

Then  let  us  make  our  way  to  Lens  once  more, 
where  those  gallant  British  soldiers,  those  men  of 
the  old  Army,  of  Kitchener’s  force,  and  of  the 
Territorials  leaped  from  their  trenches  when  the 
signal  was  given.  For  a  width  of  five  solid  miles 
they  burst  their  way  through  the  German  first- 
line  trenches,  and  overrunning  them,  just  as  the 
French  had  done,  broke  their  way  into  the  second 
line  and  exterminated  its  defenders.  They  went 
farther  still,  for  racing  on,  they  burst  like  a  deluge 
into  the  village  of  Loos,  adjacent  to  Lens,  and  there 
commenced  at  once  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  con¬ 
flict.  German  soldiers  were  routed  out  of  cellars, 
the  bayonet  did  its  bloody  work  in  many  a  garret, 
while  close  at  hand  German  guns  were  rushed  and 
captured  in  the  open.  Then  on  those  heroes  went, 
plunging  upward  till  they  wrested  from  the  enemy 
Hill  70,  from  which  our  guns  can  dominate  the  city 
of  Lens. 

It  was  all  breathless  work.  Those  two  main 
advances,  the  French  and  the  British,  had  been 
essentially  successful,  and  resulted  not  only  in  the 
gains  which  we  have  mentioned,  for  the  British 
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advanced  two  and  a  half  miles  over  the  area  where 
they  attacked,  but  also  brought  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies  some  25,000  German  prisoners,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  170  guns  and  a  number  of  machine- 
guns.  But  perhaps  their  greatest  triumph  was  that 
they  proved  to  the  enemy  that  their  line  was  no 
longer  invincible.  That  fierce  attack  proved  to  the 
Kaiser  and  his  war  lords,  now  anxious  and  em¬ 
barrassed  because  of  the  dilemma  in  which  their 
armies  lay  in  Russia,  that  more  troops  must  be 
sent  to  the  West,  if  invaded  France  and  Belgium 
were  still  to  be  retained  by  them.  And  still  again 
it  showed  the  world  at  large  that  fortune  had  not 
left  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  justice  was  advancing. 

As  to  those  other  two  actions,  the  one  just  south 
of  Lens  and  the  other  at  Hooge,  they  were  but 
retaining  actions,  designed  to  draw  what  German 
reserves  there  were,  and  so  to  aid  in  the  two  major 
operations. 

Such  a  fine  beginning  bodes  well  for  the  future, 
and  it  may  be  that,  before  these  lines  see  the  light, 
those  efforts  of  the  Allies  may  be  repeated  with  even 
greater  elan  and  determination ;  and,  who  knows? 
these  winter  months  may  find  the  Germans  hurled, 
neck  and  crop,  out  of  France  and  Belgium.  Then, 
what  if  we  are  successful?  What  if  Russia  can 
maintain  those  hammer  blows  which  she  is  now 
delivering?  And  what  if  Italy  thrust  forward? 
Even  new  dangers  and  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  the  Balkans  should  not  deter  us;  and 
surely  the  days  draw  nigh  when  the  Allies  will 
have  vindicated  their  honour,  when  the  Kaiser 
may  be  humbled,  and  when  the  soil  of  the  German 
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Fatherland  may  reverberate  to  the  tramp  of  our 
invading  armies! 

“Now  drink,  and  confusion  take  these  British!” 

The  noble  Fritz  handed  a  glass  to  Gladys  Fair- 
leigh,  and  rising  from  the  box  on  which  he  had 
been  seated,  toasted  the  lady.  “Ah!  That  is  good 
wine,  Meyer,  and  refreshes  a  man.  Let  us  now  get 
on  with  this  discussion.  Stir  that  fellow  in  the 
corner;  or  rather,  let  me  do  it,  for  I  have  a  way 
with  me  that  bears  no  denial.” 

He  turned  toward  the  corner  in  which  Jim  and 
Norman  were  lying,  and  then  swung  round  again, 
for  Meyer  had  given  vent  to  a  sudden  exclamation. 
Fritz,  too,  found  room  for  some  astonishment  as 
he  glanced  at  the  lady  whom  he  had  so  craftily 
abducted  from  that  hospital.  A  moment  before  she 
had  been  seated,  and  had  indeed  lifted  her  veil  and 
had  sipped  the  wine  with  which  this  miscreant  pre¬ 
sented  her.  But  now  she  was  standing  up,  standing 
to  her  full  height,  and  the  worthy  Fritz  had  never 
before  observed  that  she  was  such  a  strapping 
person.  But  there  was  something  more  than  that 
to  call  for  comment,  for  the  lady  was  pushing  up 
her  veil  as  he  turned  round,  and  now,  as  Meyer  and 
Fritz  stared  open-eyed  at  her,  she  tore  off  the  bonnet 
with  which  her  head  was  covered.  It  was  a  man 
who  looked  at  them!  That  charming  bonnet,  the 
mark  of  the  nursing  service,  that  cunningly-hung 
veil,  the  cape  and  the  dress,  had  deceived  them 
utterly,  while  the  darkness  and  their  own  somewhat 
precarious  position  had  prevented  them  from  taking 
note  of  the  unusual  height  and  breadth  of  this  cap¬ 
tive.  Yes,  it  was  the  stern  face  of  a  man,  of  a 
young  man,  which  looked  directly  at  them. 
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“Norman  Beamish!”  gasped  Fritz,  while  Meyer 
dived  for  his  revolver. 

“  Precisely.  Norman  Beamish.  Your  devoted 
half-brother.” 

The  blow  which  lighted  on  the  nose  of  the  noble 
Fritz  was  positively  most  scientifically  delivered, 
and  so  forcible  was  it  that  it  shot  the  rascal  back 
ward  as  if  a  horse  had  kicked  him.  Nor  were  his 
troubles  ended  when  he  plumped  heavily  on  the 
floor;  for  there  that  second  prisoner,  the  one  Meyer 
had  imagined  to  be  our  hero  Norman,  flung  himself 
upon  the  German,  and  wresting  his  revolver  from 
him,  belaboured  him  into  silence.  As  for  Meyer, 
the  hand  which  had  dived  for  his  weapon  never 
reached  that  object,  for  Jim  was  far  too  quick  for 
him. 

“  I  think  not,”  he  told  the  spy  quite  quietly.  “  I 
rather  fancy  I  was  ready  for  that  move,  and  that 
you’re  beaten.  Put  your  hands  up  at  once.  Nor¬ 
man,  my  boy,  what  a  business!  Just  tell  me  all 
about  it.  But  first,  give  a  whistle  to  those  fellows 
outside,  Tommy.  Know  Tommy,  Meyer,  and  you 
too,  Fritz?  Oh,  you  don’t!  Well,  that’s  unfor¬ 
tunate.  He  happens  to  be  one  of  our  flying  Subs 
who  took  Norman’s  place  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it. 
Ah!  I  hear  the  guard.  Major,  we  hand  these 
two  precious  rascals  over  to  you.” 

Back  in  their  own  quarters  that  night  those 
friends  eagerly  discussed  the  whole  adventure,  and 
many  were  the  exclamations  which  came  from 
those  who  listened. 

“Of  course,  it  was  a  tricky  thing  altogether,” 
Norman  said,  as  he  puffed  at  his  cigarette.  “  There 
was  Jim  missing,  and  not  a  soul  could  give  any  in- 
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formation  about  him.  But  we  got  wind  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  had  called  at  his  house,  and  at  my  billet 
too,  and  that  a  car  had  rolled  up  and  stopped  for  a 
moment  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  guard  at  the 
barrier  reported  its  passing,  while  a  sentry  outside 
Ypres  told  us  that  it  had  run  by  him  some  few 
minutes  later.  We — that  is,  the  commanding  officer 
and  I — began  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
We  did  a  bit  of  scouting,  and  just  by  chance  I 
heard  men  talking  in  that  underground  chamber. 
There  was  a  crevice  quite  near  at  hand,  and  thanks 
to  that,  I  managed  to  fathom  the  whole  story.  Of 
course,  you’ll  ask,  why  didn’t  we  go  for  ’em  right  at 
once?” 

“Well,  why  not?”  from  Jim.  “You’d  a  good 
reason.” 

“Two.  First,  I  was  alone  on  that  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  were  no  troops  handy,  so  that  an 
alarm  might  have  meant  losing  the  two  of  ’em. 
Then  we  wanted  to  get  that  chauffeur  fellow  also. 
So  we  laid  a  little  plot,  and  while  things  were  fixed 
up  with  Tommy,  and  the  cellar  was  watched,  I 
went  off  to  tell  Gladys.  I  tell  you  a  chap  feels  fet¬ 
tered  in  woman’s  garments.  Still,  it  was  a  bit  of  a 
joke,  don’t  you  know,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  As  for  you, 
Jim,  why,  as  soon  as  Meyer  came  out,  one  of  our 
fellows  dropped  into  the  cellar  and  cut  your  bonds, 
otherwise  you  wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  collar  that 
villain.  And  now - ” 

“Not  now.  To-morrow  morning  at  an  early 
hour,”  said  Jim  solemnly. 

The  rising  sun  on  that  following  morning  saw  a 
scene  too  familiar,  alas!  in  this  terrible  struggle. 
Placed  with  their  backs  against  the  remains  of  a 
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shattered  wall  in  Ypres,  Fritz  and  Meyer  paid  the 
penalty  for  their  villainy.  For  Norman,  he  went 
back  to  his  flying,  and  in  those  important  move¬ 
ments  which  we  have  mentioned  he  did  excellent 
service.  But  Jim  shirked  fora  while;  a  thing  utterly 
unlike  him,  though  to  be  sure  he  was  ordered  home 
on  account  of  his  wound,  which  had  not  been  much 
improved  by  the  rough  treatment  he  had  experi¬ 
enced.  Let  us  tell  the  reader  that  Gladys  Fairleigh 
went  with  him,  just  to  take  care  of  this  somewhat 
active  invalid. 

“  By  gad!”  said  Jim,  once  they  had  reached 
London  and  his  own  people.  “You  know,  I’m 
getting  nervous,  Gladys,  for  there  may  be  other 
fellows  hanging  round  with  pretty  schemes  like  that 
man,  the  German.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
better  and  perhaps  safer  for  me  if  we - ” 

The  marriage  of  those  two — of  Gladys  Fairleigh 
and  of  the  gallant  Jim  Fletcher — proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  war  weddings.  Norman  flew 
across  the  Channel  to  be  “best  man”,  while  the 
Flying  Corps  was  strongly  represented.  Then  Jim 
spent  a  delightful  though  short  honeymoon,  and 
returned  to  the  fighting. 

“This  ain’t  the  time  for  slackers,”  he  told  Nor¬ 
man.  “It’s  the  moment  for  every  man  to  put  every 
ounce  of  strength  he’s  got  into  this  struggle.” 
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